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In the first 8 months of 1946 (latest period tabu- 
lated at the time this was being written), COAL 
AGE 


carried over 6 times as many stripping ad- 
vertisers as its nearest contemporary 
carried over 7 times the volume of stripping 
advertising as that publication 

and 31 out of 36 advertisers whose products 
are of primary interest to the stripping mar- 
ket use COAL AGE ALONE! 


This overwhelming preference for COAL AGE is 
not accidental: it is the result of carefully planned 
and consistently delivered — market and edi- 
torial values. 





COAL AGE’s helpful editorial is balanced to in- 
clude the many interests and job requirements of 
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men in strip mines. In the last 3 years COAL AGE 
has run more than twice as many column inches 
on stripping subjects as the next publication. 
These articles were written by experienced men 
who KNOW strip mining—backed with regular 
reporting of new developments and ideas. And 
this editorial treatment was constant and timely 
—not merely an occasional article or infrequent 
“special” issue. 


COAL AGE paid subscriptions at strip mines 
reach all levels of buying influence—with titles 
and job responsibilities meticulously checked be- 
fore subscriptions are accepted. 


Whether in deep mines or strip, COAL AGE is 
basic reading for men of buying importance 
throughout the huge coal industry. 13,454 of them 
PAY to read it each month, though they can get 
another coal publication free! 
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“THROWING ITS WEIGHT 
AROUND" —How Electrica 
pre “Vhrowine World, editorially, helps power 


7 \Wevehy ; componies build lead, and 
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\ound lead-building devices. 
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understand Electrical World and its up of present activities and fuivre 
place in the Electrical industry. plans as reported to us by our read- 
»\ ers in the electric utility industry. 








READER SLANTS ON LIGHTING’ ADVERTISING —A series of bulletins presenting market 
data and ad-comments on engineered lighting by 368 readers in electric utilities, REA 
co-ops, industrial plants and electrical consulting firms. 
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General Electric Divisions lead with 17,927 pages 


G-E, Westinghouse, General Motors 
Top Buyers of 


in McGraw-Hill’s 4Y%2 year check of 182 publications 








ENERAL ELECTRIC Company, 

Schnectady, N. Y., leads all oth- 

er business and industrial advertising 

by a wide margin in the first compre- 

hensive measurement of advertising 

space in business publications ever 
published. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; General Motors Corpora- 
tion, New York; American Chain & 
Cable Company, New York, and 
United States Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, head the list of the 250 larg- 
est business and industrial advertisers, 
presented exclusively by INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

The tabulation was prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill space checking service, 
headed by A. R. Venezian, manager 
of the statistical and sales service de- 
partment of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York. 

The totals summarize a 4% year 
continuing check of 182 business and 
technical publications. The figures 
represent pages of space placed in is- 
sues dated January, 1942, through 
July, 1946. 

List after list of the leading adver- 
tisers in newspapers, general magazines 
and radio have been made available 
annually for many years. No such 
list, however, has ever been published 
for business and industrial advertisers. 
Previous published compilations have 
listed the publications used by various 
advertisers, as reported by the publi- 
cations, without attempting to sum- 
marize them. The McGraw-Hill tab- 
ulation, presented in the following 
pages, is based on month-by-month 
physical space measurements, 

The 250 leading advertisers and 
their 475 subsidiaries represent less 
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than 6% of all advertisers placing 
space in the 182 publications analyzed. 
However, they placed 33.5% of the 
total advertising space carried in the 
182 publications. 

Mr. Venezian estimates that the 
check, covering 57 fields and func- 
tions, accounts for approximately 
25% of all business paper space and 
from 50% to 60% of the space in 
technical and industrial publications, 
exclusive of class, professional, re- 
ligious and club papers. By way of 
comparison, the Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau reports on 109 of some 
§80 general magazines, and Media 
Records, Inc., measures 345 of more 
than 1,700 daily newspapers. 

To make the listing of parent com- 
panies and subsidiaries as accurate as 
possible, the listings were checked 
against such directories as Thomas’ 
Register of Manufacturers, The Stand- 
ard Advertising Register, Brad-Vern 
Reports and National Accounts Direc- 
tory, and the McGraw-Hill files. 


The leading advertisers have been 
ranked according to the total num- 
bers of pages placed by each company 
and its subsidiaries during the 4™% 
vear period. For convenient reference 
by advertisers, agencies and publishers, 
INDUSTRIAL MaRKETING has compiled 
an alphabetical index. (See Page 55.) 

In using the compilation, readers 
should consider two limitations. First, 
the totals are expressed in pages, not 
in dollars. There is no weighting to 
compensate for the difference in the 
page rates between such general busi- 
ness and news magazines as Business 
Week, Forbes, Fortune, Nation’s Bus- 
iness, Newsweek, Time and United 
States News, which carry a substantial 
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Business Space 


volume of industrial and business ad- 
vertising, and smaller vertical business 
papers. Second, the list of publica- 
tions checked, and consequently the 
list of advertisers, is more representa- 
tive of industrial and general business 
publications than merchandising and 
class papers. Readers checking on the 
rank of individual companies should 
first scan the list of publications cov- 
ered in the compilation, which ap- 
pears on page 30. 

It is interesting to note that the 
list of 250 leading business publica- 
tion advertisers includes 35 of the 50 
largest manufacturing companies in 
the United States. 

General Motors Corporation, larg- 
est of the billion dollar manufacturing 
companies, is generally considered 
primarily a consumer advertiser of 
cars and trucks, Yet its 34 divisions 
placed 8,515 pages in the business pub- 
lications during the period covered in 
the tabulation. Ranking GM divisions 
were New Departure, which placed 
836 pages; Ethyl Corporation, placing 
810 pages, and Hyatt Bearings, with 
800 pages. 

United States Steel Corporation, 
second largest manufacturer, placed 
5.509 pages in business publications. 
U. S. Steel Corporation signed 1,101 
pages; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration, 804 pages, and National Tube 
Company, 674. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
third largest manufacturing company, 
was eighth in the tabulation, with 3,- 
878 pages. 

Bethlehem Steel Company and Ford 
Motor Company, fourth and fifth in 
assets, placed relatively low among 
the 250 leading advertisers. 
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Inland Steel 


General Petroleum Corp. of C alif 


Company 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Barrett Div. 
General Chemical Co. 
National Aniline Div. 
Semet-Solvay Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering C orp. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. . 


Co. 
Export 


Bethlehem Steel 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Link Belt Co. 


Link Belt Co. 
Link Belt Speeder 


Corp. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


Inland Steel 
Inland Steel Container 
Mileor Steel Co 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 


Co. 


Ine. 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Bendix 
Bendix 
Bendix 
Bendix 


Aviation Corp. 
Marine Div. 
Pacific Div 
Products 
Bendix Radio Div. .. 
Eclipse Aviation Metal 
Eclipse Machine Div. 


fog impedes 


Hose Dept. 


Eclipse Pioneer Div 
Friez Instrument Div. 
Peco Mfg. Co. ......... 
Scintilla Magneto Div. 
Zenith Carburetor Co. 
28. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co ... 


Asphalt & Road Oil Co.) 


29. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


(incl. 


Gilmore 


Pages 
of 
Space 
2,698 
2,695 

1 
714 
676 
411 
1 
57 
835 
2,694 
2,690 
4 
2,623 
2,415 
210 
2,526 
2,365 
161 
2,456 
1,008 
164 
47 
1,237 
2,416 
387 
60 
364 
501 


led 


53 

82 
427 

4 

4 

181 
79 
2,412 
2.409 


2,373 





(Continued on Page 55) 


Rank Company Space 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass CO. .0........ccccccccceseseeeeeeeeeeees 1,183 
PPeRGeears TP TORT a « ncccciiciccesscccccccntesncesescocnsnpsssone 6 
Ce UD + on epnenlianiiebantabibbns 566 
I WEE TITUS Gitctesccccctsicbstenndstinetcdioccensbeioets 1 
I CN icc aaiet iin icieshichicrienigttiatntnigiabinnttl 247 
po I | eee 370 

30. Baldwin Locomotive Works  .............cccccccccccecseeeeeeees 2,339 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. ...............ccccccscsseeeess 1,039 
Baldwin De LaVergne Sales Corp. ..........00 61 
Re IE, II, sochaveckecscsecsecdeccncosesccecenscess 578 
Cramp Brass & Iron F’dries. Div. ........................ 117 
EON SREP SR te ee ee 296 
PU I? WN Noosa aceicnpcsnnabecntececcncnsseee 76 
Sy et I ieee ee ated 83 
WD EI COD, ccccceteccsccccssennccsncsincsnnsons SY 

| Ee eee 2,333 
Ss, SID CID cdincncntheateneesnbeedenccesisesencittionsan 2,136 
I IID SEIU eccccnspncnnssssernttntnaniabeikeeineennanntionniion 193 
EE TIE TEINS ccctcadaistihihiteinnandentnieadstinntnantaataainedns 4 

a a nceetie ditisscccnstieminncatsnatitdasnionadieliddaietacvdicetaal 2,245 
PIII sack ocstlitneneuvadtsoninaneannnciinaddidiaienciandimiineiiainade 1,856 
ok 3. ensetinapenibianndabaeaiie 389 

SE. Bb Te ER. GG. caeteccntitictienerestin intimin 2,124 
Air Reduct§on Sales Co. ..........-cccccsscesseesseseseneeenees 1,677 
Hospital Supply & Watters Labs. Div. ................ 6 
RE TT EERO Bn 80 
oe a SS Se 93 
a EES A OREO ne Bera ven er 134 
Wilson Welder & Metals Co. ................................. 134 

D6, FR Be I vnirecicstctattserienee 2,114 
IR III SUE (EIN, sssnirinecivangndbadaminsaadaatmaniietnds 1,897 
a SNE See a ee ke LT eee 143 
Re 23 
National Broadcasting Co. EER NEN 51 

ek ee CL aasipetehaamaniduaheiaoaiennes 2,083 
NN ER ee ee pene eran ee 194 
EE Ee oe ee eRe Fee 389 
I TIED SUID. beter tireccniecatdsccnomnannciediitiediansion 164 
I SU as i ailahininanmananhonin 413 
International Derrick & Equip. Co. ..........000000.... 45 








Aero 






American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 















































Aviation 


Canner 


Chemical 
Chemical 
Chemical 
Chemical 


Electrical 
Electrical 
Electrical 
Electrical 
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Digest 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Transport 


Architectural Forum 
Architectural 
Automotive & 


Aviation Equipment 
Aviation Maintenance 
Aviation News 
Bakers Helper 
Bakers Weekly 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 
Business Week 


Ceramic Industry 


Civil Engineering 


Confectioners Journal 

Construction Methods 

Contractor's and Engineer's Monthly 
Cooperative Power 


Electric Light & Power 


Electrical 
Electrical 


Manufacturing 
Merchandising 


(7) 


(1) Electrical, South 
Aviation Electrical West 
Business Electrical World 
City Electrified Industry 
Dyestuff Reporter Electronics 
Exporter Electronic Industries 
Exporter Industrial Edition 


Gas Journal 
Machinist 
Miller 


Paint Journal Excavating Engineer 
Wine & Liquor Journal (2) Factory Management & Maintenance 
Wool & Cotton Reporter Facts About Sugar (8) 
Farm Implement News 
Record Fleet Owner 


Aviation Industries (3) 


Flying & Industrial 


Aviation 


Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering & Mining Journal Metal & Metal Progress 
Mineral Markets 

Engineering News-Record 


(Formerly Popular Aviation) 


News (4) Food Preview 
(5) 
(6) Food Freezing 
Forbes 
Fortune 


Foundry 


Food Field Reporter 
Food Industries 


Frosted Food Field 


Frozen Food Industry 


& Engineering News Glass Digest 

Engineering Glass Packer 
Industries Hardware Age 
Preview Heat Treating 


General Electric Review 


& Forging 


Heating & Ventilating 


(9) 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


India Rubber 


Coal Age 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal Ice & Refrigerating 
Communications Ice Cream Review 


Ice Cream Trade Journal 


World 


Cotton Industrial Edition 

Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation Industrial Equipment News 
Diesel Progress Industry & Power 
Distribution Age Industry & Welding 
Domestic Engineering 


Contracting 

Dealer Iron Age 
Engineering Jobbers Topics 
Equipment Lighting & Lamps 


Hitchcock Machine Tool Blue Book (10) 


Industrial Engineering Chemistry 
Analytical Edition 


Instruments & Aviation Instruments 
Institutions Magazine 
International Confectioner 


Publications Measured in McGraw-Hill Tabulation 


Knit Goods Weekly 
Machine Design 
Machine Tool Blue 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering & 
Review 

Mass Transportation 
Mechanization 


Book 


Shipping 


Metals & Alloys 

Milk Dealer 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mining & Metallurgy 
Mining Congress Journal 
Mining World 

Modern Brewery Age 
Modern Hospital 

Modern Industry 
Modern Machine Shop 
Medern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 

Motor 

National Bottlers Gazette 
National Engineer 
National Petroleum 
National Provisioner 
National Safety News 
Nation’s Business 

New England Electrical News 
New Equipment Digest 
New Pencil Points (11) 
Newsweek 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
Oil Weekly 

Pacific Factory 

Paper Mill News 

Paper Trade Journal 
Passenger Transport (12) 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Enginee 


Proceedings of the Institute of ar gressive Architecture ; 


Engineers 
Product Engineering 





Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Public Works 

Purchasing 

Qualified Contractor 

Quick Frozen Foods 

Radio & Television Retailing 
Railway Age 

Railway Purchases & Stores 
Rayon Textile Monthly 


Refiner & Natural Gas Mfg. (13) 
Retailing (Major Appliance Section 
only) 


Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 
Skyways (14) 
Soap 

Southern Power & Industry 
Spirits 

Steel Processing 
Sugar 

Textile Age 
Textile Bulletin 
Textile World 


Timberman 

Time 

Tool & Die Journal 
Tool Engineer (15) 
U. S. News 


Water Works & Sewerage 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 

Welding Journal 

Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction News 
Western Flying 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 
Wood-Worker 


Publications added on follow- 


ing dates: (1) Sept. 1943; (2) 
See Spirits; (3) Feb. 1942; (4) 
Aug. 1941; (5) Jam. 1944; (6) 
Aug. 1943; (7) Jan. 1943; 
(8) See Sugar; (9) See Steel 
Processing; (10) See Machine 
Tool Blue Book; (11) See Pro- 

(12) Mar. 
1943; (13) See Petroleum Re- 
finer; (14) Nov. 1942; (15) 


Production Engineering & ManagementSee Production Engineering & 


Progressive Architecture 


Management. 
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Evaluating Research Activities 


By FRED OLSEN, Director of Research, Western Cartridge Company, Div. of Olin Industries, East Alton, Ill. 


N ORDER to evaluate market re- 

search, let’s first be clear as to what 
is to be included under “research.” 
The opinion is widely held that the 
term “research” should be reserved 
for studies which are of a fundamental 
character, and consist mainly in the 
search for new scientific principles. 
By such a definition, most of the work 
done in industrial research laboratories 
does not belong in the category of 
research. The work of industry’s 
scientific work shops deals mainly 
with the application of scientific prin- 
ciples, and the term “development” 
seems to be preferable to “research” 
in describing this kind of work. 
Nevertheless, common usage has fixed 
the term “research” so firmly in our 
literature and conversation that it is 
employed here even though the dis- 
cussion relates mainly to “develop- 
ment.” 

In the work coming under the 


jurisdiction of the research division 
of our own company, Western Car- 
tridge Company, Division of Olin In- 
dustries, we consider that market 
studies are as essential a part of a de- 
velopment program as the technologi- 
cal studies or the patent studies. A 
research and development division 
must come up with clean-cut answers 
to the following types of questions: 

1. Technology: Is the new process 
or product technologically 
sound? Can the factory carry 
out the process which the re- 
search division has worked out 
in the laboratory or pilot plant? 

2. Patents: Will the new product 
or process be free from the in- 
fringement of patents held by 
competitors? 

3. Markets: What is the extent of 
the market for the product to 
which these studies relate? 

4. Economics: What is the esti- 
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Editor’s Note 

The accompanying article by 
Fred Olsen, is a portion of a paper 
given at the recent Detroit meet- 
ing of the American Marketing 
Association. It is based in part on 
Mr. Olsen's study, “Evaluating the 
Results of Research,” which will 
be included in the forthcoming In- 
dustrial Research Institute mono- 
graph “Management of Industrial 
Research,” to be published by the 
Van Nostrand Company. It appears 
here with the publisher's permis- 
sion and may not be reprinted ex- 
cept by arrangement with the pub- 
lisher. 











mated profit from the sale of 
the new product in the market 
which has been revealed by the 
market research? 
A beautiful technically sound pro- 
cess is no good, if not enough custo- 
mers are interested in the product ; nor 
will the company be anxious to manu- 
facture a product if controlling 
patents are in the hands of competi- 
tion. Likewise, if the estimated dif- 
ference between selling prices and 
factory cost is not sufficient, there 
will be no enthusiasm for the work 
of the research division. 

It is, therefore, the intimate tying- 
up of the four studies, namely, tech- 
nological, patent, market, and eco- 
nomic that is necessary for the ulti- 
mate success of a research project. We 
feel, therefore, that our method of 
evaluating the results of research can 
be used as a yard, stick of per- 
formance either by the technical re- 
search, patent department, or the 
market research department. 

There are 3 main fields in which 
industrial research is done profitably: 

1. The lowering of costs of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The improvement of quality of 
products. 

3. The development of new pro- 

ducts. 
In each of these fields market research 
is an essential element—just as im- 
portant as the technical research and 
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advertising ccmpaign recently instituted by the Fruehauf Company. 


operation, while copy 
trailer hauling method. 


customer's 
of the 





sometimes more so. Let us consider 
each field in turn. 

The lowering of the cost of manu- 
facture is one which appeals directly 
to management because the savings 
can be readily determined. However, in 
our company we consider that it is 
essential to do this in quite a formal 


When 


manufacturing process is worked out 


manner. a new or improved 
by the research division, the procedure 
is carefully described and documented. 
This report is then submitted to the 
works manager with the understand- 
ing that there are only two things 
he can do with it. Either he accepts 
it for trial manufacture, or he must 
reject it for reasons stated. In other 
words, he cannot just let it lie around 
without doing anything about it. 
After acceptance of the new and 
improved process by the factory, the 
cost accounting department goes into 
the factory and establishes the base 
line of costs of all operations that are 
to be affected by the new process. 
Then at 
accountants redetermine the costs, and 


three month intervals the 


thereby show clearly what savings in 
materials, labor, etc., have been ef- 
fected by the change. 

These savings are recorded quar- 
terly, for one year only, as a measure 
of the return on the research effort 
expended on that process. 

Of course, the return is not actually 
given to the research division, nor is it 
even stated as a credit to that division. 
Any claim for credit usually has reper- 
cussions from the factory which pro- 
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duced the articles made by the pro- 
cess, or from the sales division which 
sold them, both of which feel that 
they have contributed as much or 
more than the research division. 

However, recording these savings 
for only one year has had the effect 
of appearing so modest a procedure 
that we have invariably had the full 
cooperation of the factory and sales 
divisions, Since the savings are usually 
recurring for several years, I suppose 
that factory and sales feel that they 
can show improved returns for their 
divisions even if the first year’s sav- 
ings were to be credited to the re- 
search division. 

Right at this point I would like 
to point out the relation between mar- 
ket research and the technical re- 
these 
changes. Before the research division 


searches involved in process 
is willing to spend its effort on any 
suggested changes in process, we first 
make an estimate of the probable sav- 
ings, but we also require a statement 
from the sales division as to its an- 
ticipated sales of the article to be pro- 
duced by this improved process. This 
usually produces two: additional bene- 
fits: First, it develops a closer in- 
terest of the sales division which feels 
it is in on the development from the 
start, and is therefore ready to push 
the product as it comes off the line. 
Secondly, it serves to stimulate the 
sales division to keep checking up on 
its sales potentials. 

In the case of new processes where 
substantial capital expenditures will 
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be required for new equipment, we 
want to know that sufficient study 
has been made of these potential mar- 
kets to let us be reasonably sure how 
quickly the capital expenditure can be 
recovered by the increased savings. 

So much for process changes. In the 
case of an improved product, we feel 
that the markets must be gaged much 
more carefully, We want to know 
that those features which the research 
division thinks will be improvements 
will be similarly regarded by the cus 
tomer. 

Hence, at the earliest possible op 
portunity, a sufficient quantity of 
samples is prepared’to test the custo 
mer reaction. 

The same system of acceptance or 
rejection by the works manager of 
improved products is used as was 
described for improved processes. 

In this case, however, we record 
3% of the gross sales of the product 
for one year, always provided that 
more than 3% profit is made on the 
article. Furthermore, if any increase 
in cost is encountered in producing 
the improved article, this increase in 
cost is subtracted from the amount 
represented by 3% of gross sales. Like 
wise, if the improved product is made 
at a reduced cost, these savings will 
of course be recorded just as in any 
other process improvement. 

Let me now make reference to the 
specific methods we use in handling 
the market research features of new 
products.- At the earliest stages of out 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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OTHING takes the place of good 

writing, whether the copy is 
for newspapers, magazines or business 
publications. 

Copy is words, and words are really 
remarkable things. Most of them 
evolved as they did because they are 
expressive of the object, the quality 
or the action they stand for. Take 
two simple nouns, for instance, such 
as “willow” and “stone.” Think how 
expressive the words are of the objects 
they represent. Suppose you try 
transposing the names and see how in- 
appropriate it would be to call that 
object with the long lithe branches 
a stone. And how inappropriate it 
would be to call that heavy, chunky, 
solid piece of granite a willow. 

Verbs are’ perhaps the most won- 
derful words of all because they ex- 
press action. And in our language 
we are fortunate in having a broad 
selection of verbs to express almost 
every kind of sound and action. Good 
writing demands that you choose the 
verb to do each job best. For instance, 
instead of using the verb “fall” you 
can use a word like “tumble” which 
suggests that rumble of a body strik- 
ing a hollow floor. Or you could 
use the verb “plummet” or “topple” 
or “drop.” Instead of “break” you 
have the choice of such verbs as 
“crack” “crash” “shatter” “rip” 
“tear.” Instead of “cut” you can 
use such verbs as “snip” “slice” 
“chop” “hack.” Instead of “go” you 
can use such verbs as “run” “dash” 
“hurry.” 

Change of Pace in Copy 

Adjectives are very expressive 
words. “Swift,” for instance, suggests 
a swallow’s wing cutting through the 
ir. “Heavy” begins with the “h” 
sound which is the same panting sound 
you make when you carry a heavy 
load uphill. 

Then by joining words together in 
Various ways, you can obtain rhythm 
and movement. You can make your 
copy race swiftly from start to fin- 


From an address presented before the 
iustrial Advertisers Association of On- 
rio 
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How to Write Copy That Sells 


ish, You can make it whisper or 
shout or pound the table. You can 
get that quick change of pace which 
is often so effective. 

To gain facility in the use of words 
is a long laborious process. Words 
are a medium of expression, just as 
music is a medium of expression. 
You know how many hours and 
years of practicing are necessary be- 
fore a child becomes an accomplished 
writer. 

It is necessary to read and study 
good writing, both prose and poetry. 
When you have been thrilled and im- 
pressed by the writing, go back and 
find out just how the writer obtained 
certain effects. 


Study of Poetry Valuable 

Tennyson uses the _ expression, 
“slide the heavy barges trailed by 
slow horses.” A little later, he uses 
the words “the shallop flitteth silken- 
sailed.” The contrast entails the 
careful selection of words and also in- 
volves an unusual combination of 
different kinds of vowels and con- 
sonants. 

Byron’s words convey the sound 
and movement of galloping horses 
when he says: 

“The Assyrian came down like a 

wolf on the fold, And his cohorts 

were gleaming in purple and gold, 

And the sheen of their spears was 

like the stars on the sea, When the 

blue wave rolls nightly on deep 

Galilee.” 

The leading advertising writers agree 
that a study of poetry is most valu- 
able, for in poetry the writer not only 
has to express exact shades of mean- 
ing, he also has to make his words 
fit into the framework of a given 
meter. No matter what kind of a 
piece of copy you are writing, it has 
or should have a definite type of 
movement and rhythm if it is to 
read properly. If it hasn’t that 
rhythm, the person who reads it senses 
that there is something wrong with 
it, though he may not know where- 
in it is lacking. 

The advertising books tell you to 
use simple Anglo-Saxon words, which 
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By H. J. CAVERHILL 


Director Creative Department, 
Cockfield Brown & Co., 
Montreal, Canada. 


is very good advice—but if you are 
going to know Anglo-Saxon words 
thoroughly, that means a study of 
the language and literature of Anglo- 
Saxon times—which any writer will 
find well worth while. 

There are a number of yardsticks 
you can use to assess copy. It should 
start interestingly—with a bang, if 
possible. It should be simple and 
natural—informal and friendly. It 
should use visual words and lively 
verbs. The story should flow swiftly 
from first to last. Unnecessary 
words and phrases should be cut out. 
It should be broken up for easy read- 
ing. It should avoid ovetstatement. 
It should carry conviction and end 
interestingly. 

The reader's chief interest is the 
reader. People are essentially selfish. 
Just watch a man sitting near you 
while you converse with a friend. 
When the conversation is about your 
problems at the office or the policy 
of Russia in the East, he pays little 
attention. But the mention of other 
things will make him sit up and take 
notice. It may be the mention of a 
tailor who will make a suit in three 
weeks, or where you can get Scotch 
whisky by the case. It may be a 
new type of brake lining, or some 
rust-resistant metal or any other sub- 
ject which touches that man closely 
in his daily life or his business. 


Self-interest Important 
Self-interest is the key to success- 
ful advertising, and it applies just as 
much to business.paper advertising as 
to any other, If your ad can tell 
the prospect how your product or 
service will save him time, speed up 
his production, save him money or 
make things easier for him, you are 
assured of a high readership. Unless 
your product or service is going to 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Unique Distributor Setup, 
Integrated Promotion Aid 
Ingersoll Steel's Success 


New home utility unit garners record publicity, 


overcomes obstacles of codes, 


manufacturer who sets out 


A NY 
to 
methods employed by the nation’s in- 
literally 


revolutionize construction 


trenched opel itive builders 


has the courage of David. 


There were pessimistic forecasts 
iplenty late in 1945 when Roland D. 
Doane, general sales manager of the 


Ingersoll Steel Division of the Borg- 
Warner 


rev ealed his plan to introduce a pack 


Corporation, Chicago, first 


iged innovation in home utilities to 


the building trade 
The 


Mr. Doane planned to introduce was 


revolutionary product which 


the now well-known Ingersoll Utility 


Unit—a single, engineered assembly 


of fixtures, appliances, controls and 
fittings of kitchen, laundry, bath 
room, heating, plumbing and electri 


cal lines—adaptable to most types of 
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tradition, labor 


By HAL BURNETT 








small and medium-sized home de 
signs. 

Authoritative predictions were that 
building trades would refuse to install 
the factory-assembled unit, and that 
tradition-bound building commission 
ers in larger cities would refuse to ac 
cept it. 

Today, less than one year after In 
gersoll took the wraps off the revolu 
tionary unit at the big convention 
and exhibit of the National Association 
of Home Builders in Chicago, the In 
accepted by 


unit has been 


Building Trades 


gersoll 
all AFI 


which it has been presented, and by 


locals to 


Although Ingersoll Steel's new utility unit 
has won as much editorial publicity as 
any new product introduced in 1946, hard- 
hitting business paper advertising will 
carry the ball in 1947. This spread. in 
17 vertical and _ functional papers, 
spearheads a $250,000 campaign which 
includes consumer ads in 10 magazines. 





building code authorities in a score of 
cities, including such tough nuts as 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. Not a single labor dispute 
has marred installation. 

While material shortages and other 
early production problems had lim- 
ited sales to fewer than 1,000 units 
up to last month, the Ingersoll as- 
sembly line at Evansville, Ind., is now 
on the move, and production of 
25,000 units is predicted for 1947. 

Behind Ingersoll steel’s successful 
introduction of the utility unit lies an 
interesting “it can be done” case story 
of patient, thorough planning and ex- 
pert attention to every trade relations, 
sales promotion and labor relations as- 
pect of new product sales. 

In April, 1945, the Ingersoll Utility 
unit was nothing more than a new 
concept which took place during the 
war in the mind of J. Fletcher Lank- 
ton, head of-a Peoria, Ill., company of 
architects which had specialized in 
war housing. 

Mr. Lankton’s idea, in effect, 
bridged the gulf between traditional 
on-the-site construction and factory 
pre-fabrication of household services, 
saving vital materials and time. 

A standardized, factory-assembly 
of heating, plumbing and electrical 
utilities—including kitchen, laundry 
ind bathroom—would permit produc- 
tion-line economies in individualized 
housing, whether built by so-called 
operative builders or designed by ar- 


chitects. 


Hearing of Mr. Lankton’s idea, Roy 
C. Ingersoll, president of the Ingersoll 
steel division, approved an intensive 
product-development and  market- 
development program. 

To start with, he had no more than 
Mr. Lankton’s idea, Around it, in one 
year’s time, he galvanized the organi- 
zation of manufacturing, engineering, 
research, and marketing facilities to 
put the utility unit into being. 

Manufacturing was the least of the 
problems once factory space became 
available. Biggest manufacturing 
problem was the same bogey that 
bothered virtually all industry in 1946 
—material shortages. Fractional horse- 
power electric motors were one bottle- 
neck. Sheet steel was another. This 
one Ingersoll solved by purchase of a 
sheet mill in Ohio. 

With Ingersoll engineering resources 
partly tied up on 
other projects, Mr. 
Doane assembled 
outside talent to 
work with his 
company’s staff in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Chicago, New 
York and Detroit. 

Research added its share of head- 
aches. Building is one of the most 
confused and unpredictable of all in- 
dustries. It is complicated by a crazy- 
quilt pattern of local codes and trade 
practices. To avoid restricting the 
potential market, the utility unit had 
to be engineered to pass as many 
codes as possible. The company had 
to decide whether to design the unit 
for 75% or 100% of the codes. The 
final design will pass more than 90% 
of the building codes. The company 
follows a policy of making minor 
changes to conform to almost any 
code. An important phase of the re- 


This typical spread (left) from Ingersoll Steel's 28-page booklet. shows full color photo- 
graphs of models of homes designed by architects Fred Keck and Edward D, Stone. 


Ingersoll built the homes at Kalamazoo, 


Mich., to demonstrate use of the core in 


homes. A model (center) and exploded unit (right) featured Home Builders Show exhibit. 


search job was the study of house- 
wives’ preference in matters of styling 
and features to be included in the 
unit, 

Labor relations is one phase of the 
Ingersoll marketing problem which 
intrigued most people in the construc- 
tion field. Would Mr. Doane succeed 
in getting approval for a factory-as- 
sembled unit from the AFL building 
trades and would local union men in- 
stall the units? 

Many trips to Washington and fre- 
quent conferences with internationals 
and locals brought endorsement from 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and from 
the three trades involved. The com- 
pany agreed to employ AFofL mem- 
bers of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and the 
Brotherhood of Sheet Metal Workers 
on assembly operations at the plant. 
As a result all units now being shipped 
carry AFofL Labels. The unit also 
received a “green light” from all 
locals concerned with installation. 


Distribution provided one of the 
most interesting facets of introduc- 
tory planning. But more of that lat- 


er. 

By September, 1945, the company 
was ready for its first announcement. 
Probably the soundest public relations 
decision was to inform key editors 
and publishers of the business papers 
serving the building field and the edi- 
tors of the shelter group of women’s 
magazines of the nature of the prod- 
uct in advance of the general release 
date. 

Mr. Doane released bare details of 
the product at a New York press 
conference in September. Long stories 
on the AP, INS and UP wire services 
and in New York and Chicago daily 
newspapers confirmed interest in the 
new unit. 

Builders began wiring, phoning and 
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writing for information on the new 
product; publications began clamor- 
ing for diagrams and drawings; bank- 
ers asked for prices and building sup- 
ply dealers requested distributorships. 
Mr. Doane stood on his original an- 
nouncement for more than five 
months, a fortunate decision as in- 
dustry in general bogged down from 
labor and material problems. 

Not until the week of the National 
Association of Home Builders conven- 
tion and show, in February, 1946, 
was the unit revealed or any further 
information released. All promotional 
efforts were focused on a splash in- 
troduction, timed with the big build- 
ing exhibit at the Stevens hotel. 

A small pilot exhibit in the main 
home builders’ show at the Stevens 
served as a “teaser” for a larger, spec- 
tacular asplay at the Congress hotel, 
two blocks to the north. The pilot 
exhibit was a quarter scale animated 
model in which the central utility 
core was elevated periodically for ex- 
amination by builders. 

Display Full Scale Units 

In the 8,000 square foot Casino 
room at the Congress, the Ingersoll 
division displayed three full scale util- 
ity units. The first was a completely 
assembled unit. The second was a 
complete, but unassembled unit. The 
core was exposed; the various com- 
ponent parts spread around it, simu- 
lating the “exploded” view technique 
employed by industrial illustrators. 
The third unit was built into a full- 
scale replica of the kitchen, bath- 
room and laundry of a model home. 

Components of the utility unit 
were broken down in smaller exhibits 
to show the plumbing stack, electrical 
webbing and controls, automatic fur- 
nace, water heater, and piping for 
gas, oil and water. Instruction pan- 
els featured different stages of the in- 
stallation process. 

Matching interest with the product 
displays were seven large models of 
designs made by famous architects for 
houses under construction around In- 
gersoll utility units at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and a full-scale model of the 
kitchen-dining area and patio of a 
home designed by Hugh Stubbins, Jr., 
of Harvard University. 

After previews for officers of the 
show and officers and directors of the 
Borg-Warner Corporation and its 21 
divisions, the exhibit was thrown 
open for a four day stream of build- 
ers, architects and bankers. The vis- 
itors offered the company more than 
$30 million worth of orders on a con- 
ditional basis, with the production 
schedule being uncertain at the time. 
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Although these orders were considered 
only as proffers, an impressive share 
turned out to be company orders when 
shipments began in August, 1946. 
Among the visitors were more 
than 200 editors, reporters, feature 
writers, and top executives of business 
papers, women’s and shelter magazines, 
and newspapers. Their interest in the 
utility unit and the soundness of Mr. 
Doane’s open-door public relations pol- 
icy has been demonstrated by the un- 
paralleled volume of editorial publici- 
ty the Ingersoll Unit has received dur- 
ing the past year. 
Stories in Business Papers 


Six and eight page full-color stories 
in leading architectural and shelter 
magazines stood out among detailed, 
illustrated articles and news stories in 
more than 100 business papers and 
magazines with national circulation. 
Business papers serving the operative 
builder and contractor market pub- 
lished as many as half a dozen feature 
stories each during the first year fol- 
lowing the introduction. 

Heart of the publicity and promo- 
tional program was the construction 
of 12 homes at Kalamazoo from 
designs by such nationally-known ar- 
chitects as Hugh Stubbins, Jr., Ed- 
ward D. Stone, Royal Barry Wills, Al- 
den B. Dow, L. Morgan Yost and 
George Fred Keck. Fred Keck’s de- 
sign featured the solar heating prin- 
ciple which he had developed for Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford and his own design 
for radiant heat from tiling under 
the floor. 

Giovanni Suter of Hedrich-Bles- 
sing Studio, Chicago, a top architec- 
tural photography specialist, spent 
weeks at the Kalamazoo site, photo- 
graphing the homes in full color and 
black and white. His photographs 
are appearing in full color in women’s 
magazines as well as in national ad- 
vertisements. 

Publicity phases of the promotional 
job were handled by a veteran pub- 
licist, Howard R. Smith, director of 
the public relations division of Inger- 
soll’s advertising agency, Trade Devel- 
opment Corporation, Chicago. 
Develop New Distributors 

Probably the most interesting phase 
of the marketing program was the 
development of 20 new distributors, 
or installing companies as Mr. Doane 
calls them, during 1946. 

These installing companies were se- 
lected from several hundred who 
sought franchises. Most colorful is 
David B. Bohannon, San Mateo, Calif., 
probably the largest community de- 
veloper in the country. In Peoria, 
Ill., the installing company is headed 


by J. Fletcher Lankton, architect and 
designer of the unit, who tested site 
erection methods and costs in install 
ing the first 168 units in $7,50¢ 
ceiling homes in the Peoria area. 
In Chicago the installing company 
is headed by Andrew N. Rebori, Jr. 
son of the architect. In Dayton, 
O., the Ohio Home Utilities Corpora- 
tion was formed by F. B. Schafer, a 
marketing consultant. In New York 
the distributor is A. F. Hinrichsen 
Inc., a manufacturers agent in the air 
conditioning field, which had pre- 
viously handled Ingersoll’s Koolshade 
sun screen. 

Each installing company has an ex- 
clusive franchise in a tailor-made ter 
ritory. Responsibility includes sales, 
installation and service as well as 
checking codes and builders’ plans for 
the unit. The installing companies 
contract with local master plumbers 
for erection, usually on a cost-plus 
basis, Early installations indicate that 
the master plumbers make more profit 
on installing the units than they 
could make on their share of handling 
components, with the attendant ware- 
housing and handling expenses. In- 
gersoll has provided the installing com- 
panies with inventory financing and 
public warehousing service through a 
tie-up with Commercial Credit Cor- 
poration and Lawrence Warehousing 
Service. 

During the unit’s first year, adver- 
tising was limited to two institution- 
al spreads placed by J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company for the parent Borg- 
Warner Corporation in major con- 
sumer and business magazines. 


Launch Ad Campaign 


But with production and deliveries 
scheduled to reach the 25,000-a-year 
level this month, the Ingersoll Steel 
Division has launched a 1947 space 
advertising program in 17 business 
papers and 10 shelter and class wo- 
men’s magazines. The year’s appro- 
priation is approximately $250,000. 


February spreads in architectural, 
building, lumber, plumbing, electrical 
and sheet-metal papers will tie-in with 
the 1947 exhibits at the Home Build 
ers Show and at the Congress hotel 
A second spread will appear in 11 
papers for May, and single pages will 
appear intermittently throughout the 
year. A few key publications will re 
ceive 12-time contracts. All ads will 
be in two colors. All but the two in- 
itial spreads will be in one-page units. 

The present quarter-million dollar 
appropriation is based on conservative 
production estimates, according to 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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Prepare to Win Lawsuits 
Involving Correspondence 


ECENTLY, a reader wrote a let- 
ter, in part, as follows: 

“Not long ago I wrote a letter in 
my capacity as sales .manager to a 
manufacturer, offering to purchase 
a quantity of merchandise. A new 
stenographer through error wrote 
‘2,000’ instead of ‘200,’ and I did not 
notice and correct this error. Also the 
stenographer failed to include the 
usual ‘Sales Manager’ after my sig- 
nature. 

“I discovered these errors in a few 
days and immediately wrote to the 
manufacturer correcting this error to 
‘200.’ But before this letter reached 
the manufacturer he mailed a letter 
and ‘accepted’ the order. Now, I am 
forced into a lawsuit because my 
employer refused to accept the ‘2,000’ 
quantity of merchandise and the man- 
ufacturer says I am liable to him 
because I did not sign my signature 
as sales manager. How do I stand in 
this suit?” 


Sales Manager Responsible 

The answer involves considerable 
legal complications based, however, 
upon well established law. Briefly, 
this sales manager is personally liable 
on this contract for four distinct rea- 
sons: First, because he signed the let- 
ter as an individual and not as an 
employe, or representative; second, he 
is responsible for errors of which the 
manufacturer had no_ notification; 
third, the letter written by the sales 
manager was mailed after the manu- 
facturer mailed his letter of accept- 
ance; and fourth, the instant the 
manufacturer mailed his letter of ac- 
ceptance a valid contract existed be- 
tween the sales manager and the 
manufacturer. 

| shall explain in detail the various 
points of law here involved to as- 
sist readers to avoid similar mistakes 
in correspondence. 


Personal Responsibility 

\ccording to a late higher court 
decision “by,” “for” and “of” have 
considerable bearing on the outcome 
of the liability of a sales manager, 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law, 
Cincinnati. 
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or other representative who signs let- 
ters for his employer. 

This point was decided by the 
court in the leading cases of Tucker 
vs. Fairbanks, 98 Mass. 101. Here 
the contract was signed by an em- 
ploye without prefixing either the 
word “by”, “for” or “of.” The name 
of the employer did not appear in 
the body of the contract, and the 
court held the agent personally liable 
on the contract, stating the follow- 
ing law: 

“The variation between the words 
‘for’ and ‘of’ seems at first view 
slight; but in connection in which 
they are used in signatures of this 
kind the difference is substantial.” 

Without going into details, a review 
of late and leading higher court de- 
cisions discloses that all employes are 
relieved of all risk of personal liabil- 
ity on letters and contracts he signed 
with proper authority of the em- 
ployer provided: 1. The name of the 
employer appears in the body of the 
contract; 2. The word “by,” “for” or 
“per” proceeds the employe’s signa- 
ture; 3. The word “agent” follows 
his signature; and, 4. The employer’s 
name precedes the agent’s signature. 
A good and valid form is: 

“The White Company, 

“By, John Doe, Sales Manager.” 


Mailing Status 

The law is well established that 
when a letter properly addressed is 
deposited in a government post-office 
or letter box, the legal presumption 
is that the letter is received at that 
instant by the addressee. Obviously, 
the sender of a letter may have con- 
siderably difficulty in proving exact- 
ly when a letter was mailed. 

For illustration, in a recently de- 
cided case a higher court held that a 
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person who says that he mailed a letter 
must prove that the letter was de- 
posited in a post-office or mail box 
with the postage prepaid, otherwise 
there is no evidence that the person 
to whom it is addressed received it. 
Furthermore, the sender must prove 
that the letter was properly ad- 
dressed. Although the sender of a 
letter has no additional proof that the 
letter was actually received by the 
person to whom it is properly ad- 
dressed, it is immaterial if the proof 
indicates that the letter was mailed. 
The stenographer who wrote and 
mailed the letter may testify to these 
facts, 

On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the mere fact that the 
sender of a letter and his stenographer 
testified that a letter was written and 
sealed to a particular individual is 
not sufficient proof to convince a 
jury that the addressee received it. 


Testimony Insufficient 

For instance, in a recent case (Bar- 
rett, 24 Fed. (2d) 329) it was 
proved that the regular custom of a 
business office was to deposit mail in 
a particular letter basket, and an em- 
ploye testified that he “regularly” 
collected the mail from this basket 
and deposited it in the post-office. 

The court held that this testimony 
was not sufficient to establish the fact 
that the letter in controversy actually 
was mailed. 

A different result was reached in 
another litigation in which the testi- 
mony proved that a letter was dic- 
tated to a stenographer and the latter 
afterwards read it to the dictator 
who signed and delivered it to the 
stenographer who mailed it. 

The court held that this testimony 
was sufficient to establish that the 
exact letter, a copy of which was ad- 
mitted as evidence, was mailed, and 
received by the addressee since the 
stenographer testified that she wrote, 
read and mailed the letter. 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a valid and enforceable con- 
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Minnesota Mining & Mig. Company, St. Paul. Minn., promotes ‘Scotchlite,’“a material used 
in highway billboards. Motor car headlight beams strike the millions of microscopic glass 
lenses bonded to a tough, flexible plastic sheet, making the sign readable at night. 





tract never is made until one party 
submits an offer which the other party 
unconditionally accepts. Thus, an 
offer made in a letter by a seller must 
be accepted by the purchaser un- 


equivocally, otherwise no enforceable 


contract exists. 

For example, in Armor Insulating 
Company vs. National Gypsum Com- 
pany, 31 S.E. (2d) 880, the testi- 
mony showed that a purchaser wrote 
a letter to a seller and ordered a speci- 
fied quantity of merchandise. The 
seller wrote a letter and did not un- 
conditionally accept the order but 
said that the order is ‘under con- 
sideration.’ 

The seller failed to deliver the mer- 
chandise and the purchaser filed suit 
for breach of the “contract.” 

The higher court held the seller 
not liable, and explained that mere 
“acknowledgment” of the receipt of 
an order by a seller does not make a 
valid contract. 

Thus, in Cheboy Company vs. Swig 
Company, 140 Ill. App. 315, a seller 
wrote an acknowledging letter to a 
purchaser, and said: “Your order has 
gone forward to the mill for attention, 
and it will be filled as quickly as the 
orders now on file are filled.” 

The higher court refused to hold 
that the seller had unconditionally ac- 
cepted the order and the seller was 
held not liable for refusal to ship the 
merchandise. 

When Contract Is Valid 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
a contract never is completed until 
one party who receives a letter con- 
“offer” 
In event, for example, a 


taining an unconditionally 
“accepts” it. 
purchaser changes his mind and de- 
cides to cancel an order, he may do 
so providing he mails a letter of cancel- 
lation before the seller mails a letter 
of unconditional acceptance. But, the 
law with respect to telegrams is dif- 
ferent. 

For illustration, in one case a seller 
mailed a letter of acceptance on Aug. 
§, at 2 p. m. The purchaser dispatched 
a telegram Aug. § at 1 p. m., 
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or one 


hour before the seller mailed his letter. 
In this case the higher court held that 
a valid contract was completed be- 
cause: If a letter is mailed before a 
telegram is received the letter takes 
precedent over the telegram. Thus, a 
telegram will not make a valid con- 
tract although it is dispatched at Cali- 
fornia to New York and received by 
the addressee in the latter state three 
days before the party in New York 
mailed a countermanding letter. A 
simple explanation is: If you mail a 
letter before you receive a telegram, 
the letter has precedent. 

From the standpoint of correspon- 
dence, there are two important clas- 
sifications of contracts, namely, writ- 
ten and verbal. 

Certain kinds of contracts are not 
valid unless in writing. 

For example, a contract relating to 
the sale of real estate; to long term 
leases of real property; and to the sale 
of certain kinds of chattels, must be 
in writing, otherwise the contract is 
void, Moreover, a contract by which 
a person or company guarantees the 
account of another, or guarantees per- 
formance of any agreement is required 
by law to be in writing. 

For illustration, Mr. White may 
verbally say to Mr. Black: “Let Mr. 
Brown have all the merchandise he 
wants to buy on credit. If he does 
not pay you, I will.” This contract is 
void in all states because it is a 
“surety” contract, 

For example, in Chickasaw Com- 
pany vs. Blanke, 185 S.W. (2d) 140, 
it was shown that a company official 
entered into a verbal agreement by 
the terms of which the company 
should become liable as surety for the 
amounts of materials furnished to a 
man named Williams. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held the verbal contract 
void. 

On the other hand, if a person 
writes the same words the contract is 
valid and enforceable. 

Verified Contract 
The contents of a written letter 


speaks for itself, but the obligati 
of a verbal agreement must be pro 
to the court by clear testimony, 
Therefore, it is quite apparent t 
litigations involving written lette 
are less expensive and more quick 
settled, when compared with suits 
volving verbal contracts which 
quire a great deal of testimony by 
witnesses for both litigants. 
The outcome of suits 
verbal contracts always is uncertain 


involving 


because it is impossible to anticipate 


the testimony which will be given by 
the various witnesses. For these reasons 
it is advisable that all business persons 
refrain from entering into verbal 
agreements. 

Many rules. have been formulated 
as to what is a valid obligation as- 
sumed by the writer of a letter. How- 
ever, a simple and practical rule is 
that it must not violate valid laws, 
and was made by legally authorized 
persons who intended to make a valid 
contract. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Carrol vs. Mitchell Company, 128 
S. W. 446, an authorized employe af- 
fixed his employer’s signature to a 
contract with a rubber-stamp. 

In subsequent litigation, the em- 
ployer contended that the obligation 
was void because the letter was signed 
by an employe with a rubber-stamp 
and the pen written signature was 
omitted. 


Employer Held Liable 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held this employer fully 
liable, because the testimony proved 
that when the rubber-stamp signature 
was afhxed, the employe, authorized 
to sign letters for the employer, in- 
tended to complete a valid obligation. 

In another case (190 S. W. 1045) 
similar law was involved, and a higher 
court said: 

“The word ‘writing’ in law, not 
only means words traced with a pen 
or stamped, but printed or engraved 
or made legible by any other “device.” 

Another higher court held a signa- 
ture valid which was affixed with a 
typewriter, See 195 Pac. 316. 

Modern courts consistently hold 
that any signature is valid if the court 
decides that when the signature was 
made the signer intended to be obli- 
gated. 

For illustration, in Anstine vs. Mc- 
Williams, 163 Pac. (2d) 816, reported 
February, 1946, it was shown that 4 
person named Anstine purchased mer- 
chandise. He became delinquent on 
agreed payments, and after some cor- 
respondence he received a letter on the 
seller’s letter head, and having a print- 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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A Formula for 


Evaluating Industrial Advertising 


from Inquiries 


By PAUL A. AMUNDSEN 





Last month, in the first 1. They each dealt with the 
same product. 

Each series consisted of “pro- 
motional” ads. 

3. All ads were of a period cor- 
responding with a stable sales curve 
for the product. 

4. Each series appeared in a care- 
fully selected list of business papers 
the preliminary that produced a high type of in- 
selecting the ads to be analyzed elimi- quiry. The business papers were 


PART 2. 
installment of this series, we began 
with a general analysis of inquiries in 
industrial advertising. We then started 
a sample survey slaved at establish- 
ng definite yardsticks of advertising 
technique. 

By way of review, we found that 


process of pre- 


vertical media covering the major 
product, and 


nated many ‘disturbing factors and 
refined the data. The series of ads 
selected met four requirements: 


markets for the 
certain applicable horizontal media. 
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Editor, 
World Ports, 
Chicago. 


Each of these pre-selection factors has 
a readily recognizable part in stabiliz- 
ing the resulting inquiry data. 

There were 138 ads that met these 
four requirements, but their indi- 
vidual inquiry totals were too low 
and insignificant for purposes of 
analysis. However, a number of these 
ads were duplicates—the same ad was 
inserted in from one to five of the 
media on the selected list. When we 
eliminated the duplication by totalling 
all inquiries from the same ad, the 
number of different ads dwindled_to 
54. 

At the same time, totalling the in- 
quiries for the same ad resulted in 
a series of inquiry volumes suitable 
for analysis. 

Searching to eliminate other dis- 
turbing elements before evaluating ad- 
vertising technique, we discovered a 
relationship between the size of the 
ad, its total circulation in_ the 
selected media, and the total number 
of inquiries it pulled. Size and circula- 
tion exercised a joint effect upon in- 
quiry volume, We measured this ef- 
fect by joint correlation methods so 
that it could be eliminated. 

Fig. 1 was the result. It is repro- 
duced again this month for reference. 
Defined, this three-dimensional graph 
is a “plane of average” representing 
the joint effect of page size on one 
horizontal scale and circulation on the 
other horizontal scale, upon inquiry 
volume on the vertical scale . . . for 
this particular product under these 
particular conditions. 

It differs from the conventional 
graph only in that a smoothed plane 
has been substituted for a smoothed 
trend line. And also, the surface of 
this plane is warped, not flat. 


This is because of a condition 
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which we have all suspected, but 
which the writer, for one, has never 
before seen tangibly presented. A law 
as final as the “Law of Inertia” is in 
effect here, and one which we can 
state as follows: 


“As the page size of advertisements 
increases from small fractions to full 
pages, inquiry returns occur at an 
increasing rate with increased total 
circulation in media.” 

This simply meaas that inquiry 
totals from full page ads will rise 
at a more rapid rate than will inquiry 
totals from, say half page ads, as both 
are given the same amount of busi- 
ness paper circulation increase. And 
it is probably true that something 
similar to Fig. 1 takes place in all 
media advertising, with variations in 
the height, pitch, and degree of warp 
in the “plane of average” depending 
upon individual conditions. 


Viewed aside from its purpose in 
connection with this survey, Fig. 1 
provides the industrial advertiser with 
what could be called a good index of 
comparative visibility. Regarding in- 
quiry totals as a measure of general 
effectiveness, a factor conceded in 
the first article of this series, the 
chart enables definite comparisons in 
arranging schedules. To pick one ex- 


ample, it answers the question of how 
much is gained by increasing sched- 
uled advertising from one-sixth pages 
to one-half pages, at various levels 
of total business paper circulation. 
Carefully balanced with financial 
considerations, this chart can be a use- 
ful tool in weighing the relative 
merits of increasing ad sizes in an 
established schedule as against using 
the same funds for increasing total 
circulation by adding papers to the 
schedule. 

To return to ad evaluation, the 
factors just pointed out are merely 
a means to an end. They must be 
eliminated from our data so that we 
can consider results that are un- 
influenced by differing circulations 
and page sizes. 

As previously stated, Fig. 1 is a 
plane of average. That is, it is the 
average of a series of inquiry results. 
In reality, these actual results do not 
lie on the plane, but hover above and 
below it. Perhaps the best description 
is that there is a “zone” of actual 
results, with the plane of average 
centering the zone. 

With this picture in mind, it may 
be rightfully assumed that the actual 
results lying farthest above the plane 
represent superior ads. That is, they 
have exceeded what was expected of 




















them on the basis of page size and 
circulation. The converse is true for 
those results lying farthest below the 
plane. Generalizing, we may state that 
the relative merit or lack of merit 
of an individual ad is dependent on 
its degree of location above or below 
the plane.* 

This conception of relative position 
in relation to the plane gives us the 
key to eliminating the joint size- 
circulation effect from the data. To 
do this, it is merely necessary to con- 
sider results in terms of their devia- 
tion from the plane rather than in 
terms of their raw totals. 


In practice this is done by inserting 
the page size and circulation for each 
ad into the equation stated last 
month, and solving for the plane 
value. If the plane value for the par- 
ticular ad is less than the actual value, 
it is subtracted from the actual. The 
result is the amount of plus deviation 
(above the plane). If the plane value 
is higher than the actual, the latter 
is subtracted and the resulting minus 
deviation noted. 

Fig. 3 will clarify this point. The 
54 ads are arranged in order of actual 
inquiry result in the upper chart. The 
lower chart portrays the elimination 
of the joint factor as outlined above. 
By retaining the original numbering 
of the ads in the lower chart, we 
illustrate their rearrangement in a 
new order of ef fectness. 


The rearrangement is the result of 
a radical change of position among 
the individual ads. For example, the 
ad which pulled 21 inquiries, and 
which would appear as the most ef- 
fective from the raw data, is now in 
seventh place because of its truer 
position of being only 4.9 inquiries 
better than the average for its page 
size and circulation. Similarly, an ad 
which pulled 14 inquiries (No. 46) 
now lies well down the scale, even 
well below No. 5, which pulled no 
inquiries at all! This again is a theo- 
retical concept. The 14 inquiry ad 
lies 1.8 inquiries below average, while 
the 0 inquiry ad lies plus 1.0. 

To answer the reader’s challenge 
of how an ad pulling no inquiries can 
gain a positive value in relation to the 
plane, it should be explained that the 
data as presented in the lower portion 
of Fig. 3 contains two additional cor- 
rections. The original position of this 
ad in relation to the plane was a minus 

(Continued on Page 78) 


*Since there were no ads in this series 
returning over 21 inquiries, that portion 
of the plane lying above 21 inquiries on 
the vertical scale must be considered © 
theoretical extension. 
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Cooperative Readership 
Surveys — How They Can Help 


Manufacturers Get More 


Efficient Advertising 


UESTIONS are frequently raised 
Q regarding the effecteveness of 
industrial advertising. These questions 
stem from the desire of the advertiser 
to know how to make his advertising 
more effective. Some of these ques- 
tions have been partially answered, but 
many others have not received a 
satisfactory answer. 

Some of the questions are so basic 
that unless we can secure a satisfac- 
tory answer to them, industrial ad- 
vertising itself can be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

‘Are advertisements read?” is one 
of the questions. This question might 
come from busy executives, who are 
influenced in the approving of adver- 
tising budgets, and it has proved dif- 
ficult to marshal the many facts 
that are available to demonstrate to 
him just how ads are read. He is not 
ordinarily satisfied with the piecing 
together of case histories, inquiries, 
testimonial letters, editorial readership 
surveys, requests for manufacturers’ 
literature, letters to editors, or what 
have you. He frequently requires 
conclusive proof that not only are 
advertisements read, but that his ad- 
vertisements are read in the specific 
magazine he has in mind. 


Thick Books Read? 
Another question frequently heard 
“How well are advertisements in a 
book read?” This has been dis- 
endlessly, Those defending a 
book point out that Macy’s does 
ight with hundreds of depart- 

in its store, and that Sears 
ick isn’t doing bad in spite of 
emendously thick catalog. They 
int out that shopping centers 
more buyers than an_ isolated 
Those against thick books, on 


2 speech presented before the Mil- 
e Industrial Marketing Association. 


the other hand, reason that no one 
has time these busy days to go 
through each and every ad in a 300 
or 400 page magazine. They point 
out that with the competition be- 
tween magazines, radios, newspapers, 
motoring, and other forms of enter- 
tainment, magazines cannot expect to 
be read as thoroughly as their size 
would seem to demand. 

Would Aid Media Choice 

Another problem frequently en- 
countered is the question as to how 
many magazines one should use to 
cover a specific field or buying in- 
fluences. This question has many 
facets. 

What is the circulation of these va- 

rious publications? 

What is their readership? 

Who reads them? 

How intensive is their readership? 

How well are they preferred? 

What is the duplication between 

them? 

What is the relative costs? 

What is the cost of various combi- 

nations of publications? 

This is a particularly difficult set of 
questions because publications have 
their individual characteristics and 
they are not always comparable. 

Another series of questions has to 
do with frequency and physical char- 
acteristics of advertising. “Which is 
better, a left-hand or right-hand page? 
What is the relative value of spreads? 
What does color and bleed add to an 
advertisement?” 

In addition, we have the problem 
of copy. Should it be long or short? 
What type of illustration should sup- 
port it? What should be the appeal? 
What type of headline? Should it be 
institutional or “‘tell all?” 

All of these questions are legiti- 
mate. They need and deserve an an- 
swer. Unless they are answered, and 
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By JOHN C. SPURR 

Director of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York. 


answered satisfactorily, the advertis- 
ing managers and advertising agencies 
who have planned the selling job their 
advertising has to do, can be success- 
fully upset by a company executive, 
or sales manager, or by a local sales 
manager who doesn’t fully understand 
the basic selling job that has been 
built into the advertising schedule. 


Success Makes Thick Books 


There is nothing so dangerous as 
good sound reason based on a falla- 
cious premise, For instance, I have 
heard it argued logically, and it is very 
easy to believe, that thick books are 
not read as frequently as thin books be- 
cause their size make it impossible. 
Many people have bought this idea. 
However, those who have studied 
readership surveys carefully for spe- 
cific publications know that although 
a book is not necessarily read because 
it is thick, it has become thick be- 
cause it is well read for its content 
and the helpful advertising it con- 
tains, It has become thick because 
advertisers have found it to be a 
good advertising medium. On _ the 
other hand, a thin book in the same 
field may not be read because it has 
none of the attributes of the more 
useful and popular book. I am not 
suggesting that we get away from 
reason, but I am _ suggesting that 
reasoning is of no value when we 
have little or no basic information on 
which reasoning can be based. Our 
knowledge regarding the effectiveness 
of industrial publications is increas- 
ing. However, we must have facts 
because our minds are still cluttered 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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at desk level and on the walls. Incandescent fixtures (left) may be 
retracted to reveal fluorescent tubes on the ceiling (center). Louvres, 
dropped from ceiling, break up rays to give shadowless light (richi), 


In this flexible school center of General Electric Company's new 
lighting institute architects. engineers and educators may compare 
quality illumination of various incandescent and fluorescent systems 


Photographs by Hedrich-Blessing Studio and General Electric Company 


G-E Lighting Institute Demonstrations 


Educate Utilities for Commercial Sales 


10,000 visitors tour re-opened institute at Nela Park's 


‘University of Light;’ carry new ideas to industry 


SNORECASTING a new world of 

illumination in homes, industry, 
business and institutions, the new 
G-E Lighting Institute at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, has taken on its postwar 
assignment as a training and research 
center for virtually every trade and 
professional concerned with 
light. 


Unveiling of the new institute last 


group 


fall revealed sweeping changes in the 
educational displays, demonstrations 
and educational programs which are 
designed to relay latest lighting and 
lamp information to the consuming 
public through commercial, industrial 
and residential channels. 

More than 10,000 visitors of many 
categories have already gone through 
the redesigned institute, which enter- 


Salesmen for utilities and merchandising executives for leading 
chain and department store groups regularly visit the retail store 


tained more than a million visitors 
during the 25 years between the wars. 
Displayed on these pages are only 
a few of the dramatic demonstrations 
and exhibits which serve to stimulate 
forward thinking in_ illumination 
among architects, engineers, utility 
representatives, merchandising groups, 
educational authorities and dozens of 
other professional categories. 
Officials of the lamp department 
of General Electric Company like to 
refer to their Nela Park campus as 
“The University of Light.” Here 
nearly 2,000 “professors” and labora- 
tory assistants carry on research in 
artificial lighting, illuminating engi- 
manufacturing, and mer- 
methods. Contrary to 
belief, little manu- 


neering, 
chandising 
popular trade 


facturing is carried on at the 35-year- 
old hilltop campus, which lies a two 
dollar cab ride to the East of down- 
town Cleveland. 

NELA actually houses the admin- 
istration department of G-E’s lamp 
division, providing headquarters for 
lighting research, advertising, pub- 
licity, statistical, accounting, pur- 
chasing, and manufacturing execu- 
tives and their staffs. 

Focal point of all interest on the 
85-acre industrial park is the new 
Lighting Institute, in which the subtle 
wedding of contemporary design with 
the traditional Georgian architecture 
of the surrounding buildings serves to 
dramatize the revolution which is tak- 
ing place in the engineering and the 
merchandising of light. 

The institute houses demonstrations 


center in the G-E lighting institute. Ingenious arrangement duplicates 
display conditions in (left to right) food, department and drug stores. 
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of advanced home, store, office, in- 
dustrial, architectural, and_ school 
lighting; an electrical kitchen; and 
various conference and _ classrooms. 
Normally the institute attracts more 
than 50,000 visitors a year, a record 
which was interrupted when the 
tours and training courses were cur- 
tailed by the war. 

Each year the building houses a 
variety of short courses in lighting 
fundamentals and advanced lighting 
applications and special conferences 
for business executives, 

Among the groups attracted by 
special courses are utility company 
representatives, lamp and _ fixture 
manufacturers and wholesalers, con- 
tractors, building managers, plant 
managers, superintendents, salesmen, 
engineers, architects and illuminating 
engineers. 

Each training school is tailor-made 
to the requirements of the group at- 
tending with demonstrations and dis- 
cussions centered about the various 
institute rooms of greatest interest to 
the participants. 


Flexible variety in illumination techniques here enables the G-E 
instructors to dramatize the functions of attraction, appraisal, and 


\mong the displays, demonstrations 
and facilities built into the revamped 
institute are: 

A color quality room to show the 
effects of light on merchandise. 


Home lighting demonstration 
rooms equipped with movable walls 
ind st@ge-settings to show the ef- 
fects of combinations of incandes- 


cent and fluorescent lighting. 
An electrical wholesalers’ light- 
ing display room featuring lighting 


» be sold by jobbers. 


A lighting design room featuring 
ew materials and principles for 


the use of architects and illuminat- 
ing engineers. 

A shopping center including store 
fronts and internal displays for 
electrical, drug, grocery and de- 
partment stores. 

An industrial lighting exhibit, 
centered in the institute’s small 
machine and woodworking shop, 
which permits tests, demonstra- 
tions and displays of fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting for fac- 
tory areas at different foot-candle 
levels. 

An office lighting room which 
permits demonstrations of illumina- 
tion from 5 or 10 foot-candles 
(now common in offices) to 50- 
foot-candles, recommended for dif- 
ficult types of work. For contrast 
with yesterday’s standards, the 
illumination may be upped to 100 
foot-candles. Equipment for this 
display room includes such features 
as different colored finishes for 
desk tops, specially lighted furniture 
for drafting and accounting work, 
and a variety of fixtures showing 


the performance of aluminum, 
white enamel and glass reflectors. 

An idealized schoolroom flooded 
with synthetic daylight and equip- 
ped with automatic electronic con- 
trols to compensate for changes in 
natural daylight; varied systems of 
incandescent and fluorescent light- 
ing for schools; and school wall 
slates of glass and chalks in various 
contrasting colors. 

A patio “sun deck” capable of 
furnishing from 3,000 to 5,000 
foot-candles with infra-red and 
ultraviolet radiation equivalent to 
that of midsummer sunshine. 
Visualized for hospitals, sanitariums 
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atmosphere, termed the 
gineers, utility men and 





and clubs, this sun deck is equipped 
with flexible controls that will per- 
mit a physician to prescribe prac- 
tically any combination of rays de- 
sired for therapeutic purposes. 
A model dark room for the ad- 
vanced amateur photographer. 
A model automobile which 
demonstrates advances in_ sealed 
beam headlamps, compared with ob- 
solete equipment, and fluorescent 
instrument panels for airplanes and 
motor cars. 
Advanced display techniques, in keep- 
ing with the contemporary architec- 
ture of the building’s interior, are 
employed in exhibits of various types 
and sizes of lamps; in a diorama map 
showing the location of G-E plants, 
sales branches and service facilities; 
and in a display of publicity and ad- 
vertising in consumer magazines and 
in the 125 specialized business papers 
employed in the lamp department’s 
industrial advertising-campaign, 
which runs between $200,000 and 
$300,000 annually. 

The institute’s floor plan has been 


‘three A’s’ of store lighting. Architects, en- 
merchandisers apply these ideas in the field. 





designed to permit flexible tours by 
various sized groups, which can pause 
for an hour or more in one class room 
with other 
groups. Only a small portion of the 
exhibit is permanent in nature, enab- 


without conflicting 


ling continuing changes to keep up 
with technical lighting developments 
and changes in merchandising tech- 
niques, 

All in all, the institute presents an 
outstanding example of the integra- 
tion of display techniques with ad- 
vanced visual training methods in a 
far-seeing program of trade and public 
relations. 
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What Qualifies an Industrial 


Market Researcher ? 


Suggesting 


WHERE to look, for 
WHOM to look, and 
WHAT to look for 


By JOHN R. SARGENT 


Vice-President, 
George S. Armstrong & Co., 
New York. 


he appears to be generally recog- 
nized today that in the postwar 
period the successful marketing of in- 
dustrial products will call for a high- 
er degree of skill and knowledge 
than at any time in the past. The 
realization of this, combined with the 
natural and well deserved growth of 
market research as a business tool, 
has resulted in the widespread cur- 
rent desire of many industrial goods 
producers to set up market research 
departments or enlarge their existing 
facilities. 

Unfortunately, individuals who are 
experienced and well qualified for 
such work are hard to find, and it 
is a growing shortage that cannot 
quickly be remedied. Most of the 
present day industrial market re- 
searchers developed their abilities 
through years of experimentation and 
hard work, and while there is much 
better knowledge of facts and proce- 
dures available now than ever be- 
fore, there is still no quick, short-cut 
in the training of individuals for work 
in this field. 

Key Requirements 

In making the suggestions which 
follow, I am attempting to high- 
light the special qualifications that 
should be looked for in choosing an 
individual for industrial market re- 
search activities, and I am taking it 
for granted that the usual careful at- 
tention will be paid to requirements 
such as personal initiative, character, 
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appearance, etc., that are of impor- 
tance in filling any responsible busi- 
ness position. 

These findings are largely made up 
from an analysis of the qualifications 
of a number of outstanding research- 
ers in the industrial field, plus infor- 
mation which has come from discus- 
sions with persons who have encoun- 
tered the problem of hiring individu- 
als for this field of activity. There 
will, of course, always be exceptions 
to these recommendations, and in 
some cases additional special traits 
will be highly desirable. However, 
the following three major factors are 
worthy of careful review in exam- 
ining the qualifications of an indi- 
vidual for industrial market research 
work: 

1. Past training and experience 

2. Ingenuity and imagination 

3. “Business personality” 

The first of these is of tangible pro- 
portions and can be reviewed fac- 
tually; the latter two are much more 
difficult to measure and analyze, yet 
both are of very considerable im- 
portance. Each will be discussed in 
the following sections. 


Background of Training 
and Experience 

Whatever his record, the desirable 
individual for this work should be 
a factual, analytical thinker, with 
an interest in industry and industry’s 
business processes. 

The man who comes closest to be- 
ing ideally fitted for this type of 
work is usually a “dual” personality, 
—an alloy of the engineer and the 
business man. Often this may be an 
engineer who has broadened his 
knowledge of the business field, ei- 
ther through actual experience in 
business or through graduate courses 
in business and economics which have 
provided him with a broad knowledge 
of business operations. 

Engineering training heads the list 
because the solving of engineering 
problems requires factual thinking. 
However, due to the knowledge 


which an industrial market researcher 
must have of marketing and other 
business processes, the engineer appli- 
cant should have a strong interest 
in and as much knowledge as possi- 


ble of the business field. 


Ingenuity and Imagination 


Even with the very best qualifi- 
cations as to training and experience, 
as suggested, if the industrial mar- 
ket researcher cannot exercise inge- 
nuity and imagination in his work, he 
will have a difficult time in the ma- 
jority of cases. Many phases of the 
industrial field are an uncharted wil- 
derness as far as market research is 
concerned. 

Beyond the relatively few sources 
of standard information, there are 
great opportunities for the industrial 
researcher to develop new techniques 
for gathering data and new means 
for analyzing and presenting it. Al- 
most every problem in the industrial 
field presents new and difficult tasks 
of “digging” to get the requisite in- 
formation. A procedure which is 
workable in providing data on a giv- 
en product in one industry will be 
entirely unworkable for a different 
product in another industry. 

Thus, without the resourcefulness 
to develop his tools and procedures 
as he goes along, the job of the in- 
dustrial market researcher is difficult 
indeed. It explains why men with 
such traits command a high price 
in industry, and why it will pay 
to spend the time and money to 
locate individuals who exhibit such 
intrinsic qualifications. 

If the qualities are there, in nine 
cases out of ten, they will have been 
exhibited in the past; it is up to the 
interviewer through his skill and 
thoroughness in asking questions to 
uncover them. 


‘Business Personality’ 

The term “research” as a part of 
the over-all title, industrial market 
research, is apt to connote the clois- 
tered type of activity so commonly 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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By S. J. BORCHERS 
Editor of Publications, 

Advertising Producers Associated, 
chicago. 








E still like that oldish term, 

“human interest,” which was 
coined in the newspaper field before 
the turn of the century to designate 
stories which, because of their popular 
ippeal, rated position and space above 
their actual news value. The angle 
might be humorous, pathetic, tragic, 
or just plain out of the ordinary. Al- 
though the-human interest story was 
all but done to death by the 
“vellows,” it still survives. On the 
front page of a leading Chicago news- 
paper, in the center columns under 
the cartoon, stories of this nature 
frequently appear. 

It is not so easy to find suitable 
1uman interest material for the ex- 
ternal company magazine of a manu- 
facturer serving industry. Such pub- 
lications have a serious purpose in 
maintaining a periodic contact with 
customers and prospective customers, 
ind creating a favorable impression 
for the company. Readership is of 
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The Human Interest Touch in 
Industrial Company Publications 




















Searching for human interest material to 
publish in ‘Forgings,’ the author ran across 
the story of pugilist Bob Fitzsimmons who 
received his ring training as a blacksmith. 


course vital, and to attain and hold 
it there must be something in the 
publication other than items about 
the company and its products. It is a 
big aid to readership if those who 
receive the company publication have 
the feeling before they open it that 
it contains articles which they will 
really enjoy reading. 





In this blacksmith shop, John Studebaker gave his five sons training at the forge and in 
woodworking. Absorbing this knowledge, they went on to form the Studebaker Corporation. 
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On the cover of this issue of ‘Forgings.’ 
Kropp Forge Company's publication, two 
men are shown forging a heavy duty en- 
gine shaft on a medium size steam hammer. 


Most matter of an extraneous na- 
ture is of doubtful value, as the 
reader can always find better stuff 
in the popular magazines. 

However, it is possible to obtain 
for an industrial company publication 
genuine human interest matter which 
also has a relationship to the com- 
pany’s business. In the case of one 
such publication, we have been able 
to do this along two different lines, 
providing two series of articles which 
increased reader interest substantially. 

“Forgings” is the company maga- 
zine of Kropp Forge Company, Chi- 
cago, which we have edited and pro- 
duced since this theme was developed. 
Early in 1943 the company was dedi- 
cating a large new drop forge plant 
which had been built and equipped 
for a specialized war task—the mass 
production of aircraft drop forgings. 
The ceremony was quite an affair, 
with military brass present in abun- 
dance. We were called upon to pre- 
pare a souvenir book for the occasion. 
This book was largely pictorial, with 
its copy piece de resistance consisting 
of an article by the writer on the rela- 
tion of the forge to armament making, 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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National Industrial Conference Board 
Finds Facts for Industrial Marketers 


YQ interest to marketing men is the 
recent study of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board titled, ““Or- 
ganization for Market Research.” The 
two-part survey is an analysis of the 
methods employed by 154 corpora- 
tions in conducting their market re- 
search operations. 

This survey is a typical example of 
studies made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, an inde- 
pendent and nonprofit institution for 
research and education in the field 
of economics and business. Its work 
1s supported by nearly 3,000 business 
labor 
unions, government bureaus, schools 
and colleges. Through the years, the 
board has built a solid reputation for 
the trustworthiness of its statistics 


companies, trade associations, 


and the impartiality of its research. 


Now in its 30th year, the board 
is planning to expand and accelerate 
its inquiries into the field of market- 
ing. Several studies are now in vari- 
ous stages of completion, and others 


are being projected. 


Started at Small Hostel 
The conference board started a gen- 
eration ago when a group of business 
small 
upstate 


men found relaxation at a 
hostel, “Yama 
New York. 
There these business men gathered, 
relaxed and talked of many things. 
Since they represented a diversity of 
industries, the talks began to center 


Farms,” in 


on problems affecting all of them— 
the broad, all-inclusive aspects of the 
economic way of life, the effects of 
legislation on business and the 
problems common to management in 
all enterprise. 

In the early days, discussions were 
not limited to unraveling the Gordian 
knots and enigmas of finance, produc- 
tion, and sales. Guest speakers from 
the fields of the arts and sciences 
would sometimes regale the Yama 
group with tales of exploits and prog- 
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ress in their particular realms. Old- 
timers recall with amusement the air 
of skepticism and disbelief which pre- 
valed when an eminent psychologist, 
in days when psychology was little 
more than a toddler, argued long and 
heatedly against the existence of the 
emotion commonly known as “mother 
love.” Likewise, they recall the con- 
sternation of the group when a physi- 
cist expostulated the molecular theory 
of matter. In those days, before the 
atom bomb and Buck Rogers comic 
strips, most well-informed people re- 
garded matter as something solid and 
substantial. 


Skilled Labor Scarce in 1916 

Conditions in 1916 were much like 
those prevailing before our active en- 
try into World War Il. At sea, the 
U-boats were sinking Allied shipping 
in alarming tonnages. On land, the 
German war machine ground out 
gains on both fronts. Richtofen’s fly- 
ing circuses ruled the air. Although 
the United States was not yet an active 
participant, we were supplying a large 
part of the food, munitions and 
material sorely needed by the hard- 
pressed Allies. 

Business activity, temporarily 
checked at the outbreak of the war, 
mushroomed rapidly. Labor pressed 
hard for more money. Prices soared, 
and everyone spoke of the “high cost 
of living.” Skilled labor was scarce. 
Business was hampered by lack of 
factual information, and had no single 
source whose integrity, soundness and 
accuracy could be relied upon. The 
government and a few employers’ as- 
sociations were supplying valuable 
data, but their research was specialized 
rather than along broad, economic 
lines. 

As the men at Yama Farms spoke 
informally, their need for a centralized 
information source dealing with eco- 
nomic problems became more and 
more evident. In May, 1916, they 
decided to form an “association of 


associations” —-made up of the leading 
employer groups in the United States. 
The object of this embryo organiza- 
tion, as recorded by one of the 
founders, was “to study the the vari- 
ous social and economic problems re 
lating to and affecting industry,” and 
to “disseminate facts and conclusions 
based on careful and unbiased investi- 
gation.” This still remains the credo 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

As knowledge of the research of 
the board spread, the prestige of the 
institution increased. In 1917, for ex- 
ample, it was called upon to act as 
the representative and spokesman of 
industry in problems of labor rela- 
tions, The following year, President 
Wilson asked the board to nominate 
the employer representatives on the 
War Labor Conference Board (which 
acted as the agency to which labor 
disputes were referred for settlement). 

In the same year, 1918, at the re- 
quest of the War Labor Board, the 
conference board undertook to make 
the first national estimates of changes 
in living costs. Today the board is 
the only non-government agency com- 
piling a consumers’ price index. 

Frederick P. Fish, a well-known 
Massachusetts attorney, became the 
first chairman of the board. Magnus 
Alexander, an engineer previously with 
General Electric Company, was 
elected its first president. Dr. Virgil 
Jordan, who directs its work today, 
succeeded Mr. Alexander who died in 
1932. 


. 
Rapidly Expanded Membership 
Although the membership of the 
board was originally confined to em- 
ployers’ associations, it rapidly ex- 
panded and broadened its membership. 
Today its nearly 3,000 associates rep- 
resent not only business companies and 
associations, but labor unions, educa- 
tional institutions and governmental 
agencies as well. The early sponsorship 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Qualifying a Trademark for Registration 
Under the Lanham Act 


By WALTER J. DERENBERG 
Attorney, 

Research Institute of America, 
New York. 


In Two Parts. Conclusion. 


TNDER the new law, people’s 
names may be registered as trade- 
marks much more easily than has been 
the case in the past. Only names which 
are primarily surnames will be ex- 
cluded afer July, 1947. 

This change scraps the double test 
now in use. Under present law, no 
surname gets approval unless: 1, It 
was exclusively used as a trademark 
for 10 years before 1905; or, 2. It 
fulfills the test of “distinctive display” 
(the name is printed so distinctively 
that it’s no longer thought of as a sur- 


name but is identified only with the- 


product). 


Common Surnames Void 


In the future, benefit of the doubt 
goes to the applicant. Rejections will 
not occur except where there is a 
currently recognized surname. An ar- 
bitrarily chosen name will no longer 
be ineligible simply because it hap- 
pens to appear in some phone book. 
Likewise, names of historical or fic- 
titious characters and names with a 
predominant meaning other than fam- 
ily name will continue to be regis- 
trable. But if the term is chiefly 
known as a common surname, it will 
still be rejected. 

Observation: The new act omits 
iny reference to common surnames 
distinctively displayed.” It is not 
ertain, therefore, whether surnames 
uch as “Jones” can be registered in 
ituations where they would have 
jualified under the “‘distinctive dis- 
lay” test. But it’s a good bet that 
uch usage will not be considered 
primarily” a surname use, and the 
ame may therefore be registrable as 
hus displayed. 

Illustration: Note the following 
ases where registration will probably 
¢ allowed under the Lanham Act 
ven though rejected by present law: 








1, An arbitrarily chosen name 
which by coincidence happens to be 
somebody’s surname, like “Stann.” 

2. Names with a different pre- 
dominant meaning, except such 
names as “Barber” or “Taylor.” 
These would probably always be 
associated by the public with a 
family name rather than with their 
literary meaning. 

Recommendation: Don’t select any 
name which also has an important 
geographical meaning. “Washington,” 
“Madison,” or “Cleveland” would 
probably be called primarily geo- 
graphical and disapproved even where 
the name clause did not forbid their 
use. But in a case like “Bismarck,” 
the primary significance may “be 
deemed historical rather than _ geo- 
graphical. 

3. Family names like “Smith” or 
“Parker” which have come to be 
so distinctively associated with a 
product that their “primary” iden- 
tity as a surname has been lost. 
Such names thereby assume “‘sec- 
ondary” meaning as a trademark 
and become registrable. 

Under both the present law and the 
Lanham Act, no portrait or signature 
of living individuals can be registered 





— 1 


Editor’s Note | 


| 

' 

The Lanham Act, which becomes 
law next July, will offer trademark 
owners unprecedented protection | 
against encroachment by others at | 
the same time that it widens the 
scope of registration. Registering 
your trademark, therefore, will be- 
come a practical necessity under 
the new law. 

This article, part of a 56-page 
analysis by the Research Institute 
of America, describes the types 
of marks that will qualify for the 
Principal Register. The analysis, 
“Preparing for the New Trade 
Mark Law,” was written by [Walter 
J. Derenberg, attorney and author- 
ity on trademark law, in collabora- 
tion with the Institute’s Board of 
Editors, headed by Leo M. Cherne. 
The excerpt is reprinted by per- 
mission of the Research Institute 
of America, New York. 
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without their written consent. This 
prohibition probably extends to nick- 
names or assumed names. In the case 
of a deceased president of the U. S., 
his widow’s consent is necessary. 
Names like “Babe Ruth,” “Ephraim 
Tutt” and “Franklin Roosevelt” all 
require written consent. 


Corporation Names Protected 

The present law prohibits the 
registration of any mark which 
consists merely of the “name of . . 

a corporation.” There is no similar 
provision in the Lanham Act. But 
this does not mean that the field will 
be wide open for anyone to register 
a word already being used as the name 
of a corporation. Section 2d of the 
new law forbids the registration of 
any mark which “so resembles 

a trade name previously used in the 
U.S . and not abandoned, as to 
be likely ta cause confusion.” 
Thus, a corporate name on file with 
the Patent Office (or otherwise 
known to the office) will probably 
be considered a “trade name”—so 
that no one else could register a name 
that might be confusingly similar. 

It is obvious, however, that no 
corporation will be able to prevent 
registration of a name simply by mak- 
ing that word its own corporate title. 
Under the old law, if a corporation’s 
name were “Simplex, Inc.,” the cor- 
poration could prevent registration of 
the word “Simplex” for any other 
merchandise, no matter how unre- 
lated. 

Illustration: Esquire, Inc., the pub- 
lisher of the magazine, prevented reg- 
istration of the word “Esquire” for 
a hamburger molding machine. Sim- 
ilarly, the Radio Corporation of 
America recently prevented registra- 
tion of the letters “R. C. A.” for a 
wholly unrelated article on the theory 
that the adoption of the letters “R. 
C. A.” amounted to a complete ap- 
propriation of its corporate name. 

Under the new law, the applicant 
who wanted to use the word “Es- 
quire” for hamburger molding ma- 
chines would, in all probability, be 
granted registration in the absence 
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of possible confusion or deception of 
purchasers. 

Observation: Under the present 
law, registration is denied to a new- 
comer even if he can prove that he 
actually used the mark before the 
corporate name was filed. (The cor- 
poration cannot, of course, stop the 
newcomer from continued use of the 
mark, but it can successfully pre- 
vent registration.) Under the Lan- 
ham Act, a corporation will no long- 
er be in a position to object to regis- 
tration of its name in any case where 
the newcomer’s use antedates the for- 
mation of the corporation. 

Observation: Where an applicant 
seeks to register a mark which is only 
a parr of a corporate name, the ordi- 
nary rules of trademark law will con- 
tinue to govern, under the Lanham 
Act as well as the present law. This 
type of situation would arise, for in- 
stance, where an applicant wants to 
register the word “Simplex” for cut- 
lery, despite the fact that the name 
“Simplex Heating Corporation” is on 
file with the Patent Office. The ap- 
plicant would probably be allowed to 
register the word “Simplex,” if only 
on the ground that cutlery and heat- 
ing appliances are not in the same gen- 
eral class. 

Color and Utilitarian Features 

Neither the present nor the new 
law deals specifically with the prob- 
lem of registering color as a trade- 
mark. It is, however, well recognized 
that a color device may be protected 
and registered even under the Act of 
1905 where a party uses a distinctive 
color symbol, such as a red star or 
blue cross or a similar device. 

Where the coloring of an article 
does not serve any utilitarian func- 
tion but is only used as a means of 
identification for the consuming pub- 
lic, it may be recognized as a trade- 
mark at least as against use of the 
identical color device on the same or 
Thus, the Su- 
preme Court many years ago afforded 
trademark protecton to a red color 
stripe which had been used as a means 
of identification and as a trademark 
But the Patent Office 
extremely re- 


similar merchandise. 


for wire rope, 
tribunals have been 
luctant to permit registration of col- 
or alone even if limited to one par- 
ticular color and even if no appar- 
ent utilitarian purpose is served. 
Illustration: The color violet for 
gasoline was denied registration. Like- 
wise, registration was refused in case 
of a silver capsule for milk bottles. 
Other cases in which registration was 
denied involved, for instance, differ- 
ent coloring for various fountain pen 
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Gunn Furniture Company. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manufactures this de luxe ‘Coronet’ 
executive desk, which might be nicknamed 
‘an account executive's nightmare.’ It con- 
tains an electric razor and mirror, pull-out 
mixing bar, radio, refrigerator, dictaphone, 
cigarette lighter, in fact everything but the 
kitchen sink. Stevens, Inc.. Grand Rapids. 
is Gunn Company's advertising agency. 





parts. Where the color device has a 
utility function, as in the case of 
differently colored match parts or nail 
heads, no trademark protection 1: 
available. 

Observation: Even though not reg- 
istrable as a trademark, color devices 
are frequently the basis of unfair com- 
petition suits. Thus, there are nu- 
merous decisions involving protection 
of the “Yellow Taxi-cab.” More re- 
cently, trademark protection was 
sought but denied for the “red seal” 
label on Victor records. But a red 
circular plug in the center of a heel 
was recently upheld as valid. Again, 
relief was recently denied to a manu- 
facturer of fishing tackle whose 
trademark consisted of a narrow red 
stripe, on the ground that the device 
did not distinctively indicate the or- 
igin or ownership of the goods. 

Under the new law, such color de- 
vices, if originally held unregistrable 
on the principal register for one of 
the above reasons, may still be reg- 
istered at a later date if it can be 
shown that they have become distinc- 
tive despite their original defeat. 
Tire Design Rejected 

There is nothing in the Lanham 
Act to indicate that mere utility fea- 
tures of design can ever acquire trade- 
mark distinctiveness. This continues 
a rule which exists under the present 
law. 

Illustration: A mark consisting of 
a herringbone design on fish bait was 
recently rejected on the ground that 
the design gave the bait a “fishy” ap- 


pearance and was therefore utilita 
rian. The classic example of an un 
registrable utility feature was Good 
year’s use of a rhomboid device o: 
automobile tires. These ridges wer 
held to be utilitarian parts of the tires 
increasing their usefulness. Exactly 
the same rule will in all probability 
be applied under the new law. 


New Rules on ‘Secondary 
Meaning’ 

The Lanham Act, in one of it 
most important innovations, now pro 
vides for registration on the princi 
pal register of all marks “which hav 
become distinctive of the applicant's 
goods in commerce.” In other words, 
even a term which is originally ineli 
gible as merely descriptive, or prima 
rily geographical, or primarily a sur 
name, may now be registered if if 
primary meaning has become so in 
significant that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the trademark implication of 
the word has become its predominant 
characteristic. 

It should be noted that under the 
new law, certain unregistrable marks 
can mever acquire distinctiveness. This 
is particularly true of immoral and 
scandalous marks, of the flag or coats 
of arms, and of the Red Cross sym- 
bol. In addition, the prohibitions 
against registration of the name or 
portrait of a living individual without 
his consent, or of that of a deceased 
president of the United States with- 
out the consent of his widow, are also 
absolute prohibitions. Therefore, fail- 
ure to obtain such consent cannot be 
cured even by many years of use and 
resulting trademark significance, 


But apart from these relatively un- 
important absolute prohibitions, the 
new law will make it possible to ac- 
quire the benefits of an incontestable 
registered trademark for thousands of 
marks which at present cannot be reg 
istered under the Act of 1905. 


New Protection for 
Service Marks 
Under the Lanham Act, servic« 
marks will be registrable for the firs: 
time. The new law thus gives great 
protection to a category of name: 
and designations whose trade impor 
tance was not recognized under the 
present law. Once registered, servic: 
entitled to the 
protection as are 


names will also be 


same amount of 
trademarks. A separate register for 
these marks will be established. 


Illustration: Under the new law, 
words like “Pullman” (for sleeping 
car service); “Greyhound” for bus 
lines) ; and “McBride’s” (for theater 
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ticket agency) can all be registered. 
Under the old law, even the name 
“Dow Jones Stock Averages” for a 
newspaper service was refused regis- 
tration, although the names of maga- 
zines are considered registrable. Like- 
wise, Pan-American could not register 
the word “Clipper” under the old 
law. The names of services of taxi- 
cab companies and educational insti- 
tutions also suffered under the old 
law, but will receive protection after 
July, 1947, 


Observation: Service marks will re- 
ceive all the benefits of the new act, 
and particularly the privilege of in- 
contestability. The only specific lim- 
itation, added to Section 3 as a pre- 
cautionary qualification, refers to 
cases where service marks are decep- 
tively used so “‘as to represent solely 
that the owner thereof makes or sells 
the goods on which such mark is 
used.” In such a case, the use of the 
service mark could not have protec- 
tion under general principles of law 
even if this specific restriction were 
absent. 


The Lanham Act’s definition of 
“service mark” is very broad. Sec- 
tion 45 says it is “a mark used in the 
sale or advertising of services to iden- 
tify the services of one person and 
distinguish them from the services of 
others, and includes without limita- 
tion the marks, names, symbols, titles, 
designations, slogans, character names, 
and distinctive features of radio or 
other advertising used in commerce.” 


Service Marks Registrable 


Under the new law, service marks 
include certain advertising and radio 
programs which otherwise could not 
be registered. Program titles such as 
“Take It or Leave It” or “The Lone 
Ranger” will be registrable by those 
who originally own these programs. 
The Commissioner of Patents will 
have to determine what names or 
designations may be registered — as 
well as who can be protected — under 
the new broad definition of service 
marks, 


Probably such phrases, titles and 
designations can’t be registered as 
trademarks for the goods they adver- 
tise. In other words, “Take It or 
Leave It” can’t be recorded as a serv- 
ice mark for Eversharp Pencils. This 
is true even if the pencil company 
should have the exclusive rights to 
tie program for a number of years. 


Recommendation: Until the Patent 
O'fice issues regulations after July, 
1947, regarding registrability of slo- 
g.ns, manufacturers and business men 


generally should use the services of 
some private organizations which file 
and publish slogans under a filing date 
so as to establish a priority record. 
Printer’s Ink and the United States 
Trade-Mark Association are two such 
organizations. 


In addition, companies should be 
prepared to show that they have con- 
tinuously used such advertising slogans 
from the date which they intend to 
establish as the priority basis for the 
registration. 

Certification Marks Registrable 


A “certification mark,” according 
to the definition of the Lanham Act, 
is a mark “used upon or in connection 
with the products or services of one 
or more persons other than the owner 
of the mark to certify regional or 
other origin, material, mode of manu- 
facture, quality, accuracy or other 
characteristics of such goods or serv- 
ices, or that the work or labor on 
the goods or services was performed 
by members of a union or other organ- 
ization.” 


Such marks may be registered on a 
separate register by the person who 
exercises legitimate control over the 
use of the mark (Section 4). That 
person may-~ register the mark even 
though he does not himself possess an 
industrial or commercial establish- 
ment, 


Illustration: “Good Houskeeping” 
label shows approval by Good House- 
keeping, and its registration as a cer- 
tification mark will be additional pro- 
tection both to the magazine and to 
the public with regard to the authen- 
ticity of the seal and the legality of 
its use. Other illustrations of cer- 
tification marks would probably be 
names of famous automobiles, such as 
“Ford” or “Buick,” as authorized for 
repair parts or garage or service sta- 
tion functions. Another example 
would be the name of a drink as used 
on glasses and bottles. 


Amendment Allows Cancellation 


The Department of Justice expressed 
fear at the last minute that certifica- 
tion marks might be abused for 
monopolistic purposes. Although this 
apprehension apparently concerned the 
possible abuse of association and col- 
lective marks rather than of certifica- 
tion marks, a last-minute amendment 
to the Lanham Act will, in effect, 
make it practically impossible or at 
least inadvisable to register such 
names as “Buick” or “Ford” or “Esso” 
as certification marks in addition to 
registering them as trademarks. 


This amendment to Section 14d 
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authorizes cancellation of a certifica- 
tion mark at any time in the follow- 
ing four situations: 1. The registrant 
is not exercising “legitimate control” 
in using the mark. 2, The registrant 
himself is engaged in the production 
or marketing of the goods so certi- 
fied. 3. The registrant permits the use 
of the mark for purposes other than 
certification marks. 4. The registrant 
discriminately refuses to certify or to 
continue to certify the goods or serv- 
ices of a person who maintains the 
standards or conditions which the 
mark certifies. 

The government also insisted upon 
an amendment authorizing not only 
any person damaged thereby, but also 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
apply for cancellation of certification 
marks on these grounds. 

Observation: This is the first time 
in the history of trademark law that 
a government agency is authorized to 
petition the Patent Office for cancel- 
lation of a registered trademark, It 
should be specifically noted that the 
right of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to ask for cancellation of a cer- 
tification mark may be asserted at any 
time and not only within the first five 
years after the date of registration. In 
other words, certification marks will 
not become “incontestable” even after 
five years if they are shown to have 
been used in violation of one of the 
rules noted above. 


Collective Marks Registrable 

Collective marks are defined by the 
new act as marks “used by the mem- 
bers of a cooperative, an association 
or other collective group or organiza- 
tion”—including union labels. Such 
marks may now be registered as col- 
lective marks wherever they are used 
to indicate that members of the co- 
operative, association or union have 
been connected with the manufacture 
of the merchandise on which the 
marks are used. 

Observation: The above-mentioned 
Department of Justice amendment re- 
garding abuses of certification marks 
does not apply to collective marks. A 
typical illustration of a collective 
mark under the new act would be 
the designation “Mohawk Valley” for 
apples produced by members of the 
Mohawk Valley Apple Growers As- 
sociation. 

Illustration: Only recently, the Com- 
missioner of Patents refused to reg- 
ister the name “Textile Workers Union 
of America” appearing on the rep- 
resentation of a scroll above which 
appeared the words “Union Made.” 
The words “Union Made” were dis- 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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» ERVING as a reminder of the role 

that steamship companies are play- 
ing in the development of foreign 
trade is a recent advertisement of the 
Grace Line Company dramatizing the 
freight phase of its activities. The ad 
is a page in full color appearing in 
magazines throughout the 
country, Its illustration—a painting 
by John J. Floherty, Jr.—pictures 
loading of freight into the hold of a 
“Santa” ship. Copy refers to “most 
equipment” 


leading 


modern cargo-handling 
and to “exceptional cargo space” in 
the vessels. 

In its promotion of foreign trade 
and industry, the Grace Line continues 
policies set down by W. R. Grace, 
founder of the company. Favorite 
among his maxims were: “Build ships 
a little larger, faster and better than 
the immediate requirements of the 
trade; anticipate rather than follow 
the trend” . . . “help to develop the 
countries along Grace routes, and ex- 
ports from them will be increased; 
help to raise living standards, and im- 
ports to our neighbors will multiply.” 

That Grace Line still considers these 
sound trade tactics is evidenced by 
the fact that the company is stepping 
up its schedules in both passenger and 
freight. Ic has constructed nine new 
combination _ passenger-and-freight 
ships to serve with the Santa Rosa 
and Santa Paula, the only Grace Line 
vessels to survive the war. All these 
ships are thoroughly modern and espe- 
cially designed to meet the cargo and 


passenger requirements of the trade. 
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Grace steamship routes today cover 
the north and west coasts of South 
America and the west coasts of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. The ships 
sail from Pacific, Gulf, and Atlantic 
ports in the United States. When fly- 
ing machines emerged from their 
barnstorming days to embark upon a 
more serious career, Grace extended its 
activities into the skies. In 1928 W. R. 
Grace & Co. jointly with Pan- 
American Airways, established an air- 
line now known’ as Pan-American 
Grace Airways, which at present links 
eight South American republics. 





Ships to be proud of. 


GRACE LINE 


Grace Line Aids 
Foreign Trade 


by Promoting 
Industry Abroad 
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Since sailing vessels first blazed the 
route between the United States and 
South America, the Grace fleet has 
been transporting southward every- 
thing from pins to locomotives. The 
line’s ships carry such cargo as con 
struction materials used in building 
cities in the southern republics, house- 
hold supplies and staples, a wide va- 
riety of manufactured articles, and 
machinery and equipment for com- 
munication and transportation sys- 
tems for mining, industrial, and agri- 
cultural plants. Northbound cargo, 
which in the beginning was chiefly 
guano, nitrate and wool, now includes 
the metals, forest and agricultural 
products which contribute to United 
States industrial life today. 

Along with this two-way com 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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Grace Line's ‘Santa’ ships and sailings between U.S. Gulf ports and the West Coast of 
South America are described in these two recent ads. Kelly. Nason. Inc., is the agency. 
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y Check Lit to Help You Introduce 
Your New INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


In Three Parts. Part 2. 


Section 1V.—How Will You Distribute the Product? 


In order to get your product into the hands of 
the ultimate users, you will ordinarily sell direct to the 
ultimate user or establish a channel of distribution through 
one or more distributors, or both. Choose the best distribu- 
tion channels and then build up and maintain good 
relations with your distributors and customers. 

Don’t rely on preconceived notions in working out a 
distribution scheme for your new product. For example, 
it is not necessarily true that the distribution channels you 
are using for your present line, if you have one, are the 
best for your new product. Or again, don’t get the idea 
that you can automatically cut costs and red tape by 
“eliminating all middlemen.” Sometimes this works, but 
other times it is an expensive luxury. 

It is usually smarter, more effective, and quicker to fit 
the distribution of your product into well-established trade 
channels and distribution procedures. But flexibility of 
outlook is, particularly for the smaller manufacturer, im- 
portant here. For example, it might pay you to produce, 
on a pilot scale, just enough of your product to get the 
‘bugs” out of it, to prove its salability, and to show that 
it is not likely to be the object of patent infringement 
uits before you go into full production. 


Check List on Distribution 


1. Briefly, in what parts of the country 
are the prospects you want to 
reach? (Notre.—Refer back to Sec- 
tion II, question 5 where you have 
listed your prospects by type. Now, 
where are these prospects located 
geographically? It may pay you to 
locate concentrations of them with 
colored pins on regular maps or on 
special trade-area marketing maps 
obtainable from several companies. 
Your trade association or your local 
library, bookstore, “or chamber of 
commerce will help you find such 
maps. Or consult the marketing 
experts at your State university.) 


How, if at all, does the location of 
your prospects affect your plans for 
distribution channels? (For ex- 
ample, if your prospects are loosely 
scattered over the entire country, 
that might be an argument for dis- 
tributing your product more 
through your own manufacturer’s 
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salesmen and less through industrial 
suppliers located in population cen- 
ters. ) 


that it might pay you, for a pre- 
liminary trial period, to confine dis- 
tribution of your product to one or 
a few selected regions of the coun- 
try? 


Through what channel or channels 


are users accustomed to buying 

products of this kind? 

a. Directly from the manufactur- 
er’s headquarters? 

b. From manufacturer-owned out- 
lets? (Note.—Some manufac- 
turer-owned outlets also handle 
goods produced by others.) 
From manufacturers’ agents? 
From jobbers, wholesalers, mill 
supply houses, or other indus- 
trial distributors? 
From general mail-order houses? 


From retailers (including chain 
stores ) ? 

From independent service out- 
lets? (For example, V-belts for 
commercial refrigeration pur- 
poses are often sold through re- 
frigeration service concerns.) 


Other? (Describe. ) 


Put this question to yourself and your 


friends and associates: If you were 
going to buy a product of this 
type, from what outlets would you 
prefer to make your purchase? 


What channel or channels do you 


actually plan to use? (List.) 


If you plan to distribute the product 


in a manner unlike the way similar 
products are now usually distrib- 
uted, or unlike the way you would 
prefer to buy the product if you 

















were in the user’s shoes, are you 
sure there are valid reasons for your 
decision? 
8. On what sort of franchise, if any, do 
your competitors usually sell prod- 
ucts like your new product? 
a. Do they grant an exclusive na- 
tion-wide franchise? a 2 
b. Do they grant exclusive fran- 
chises for different regions of 
the country? : 
c. Do they distribute through sev- 
eral selected suppliers in each 
area or trade center? 
d. Do they distribute generally 
through any or all suppliers (or 
any or all of certain types of 
suppliers) in each area who are 
willing to handle the product? 
9. What do you expect to do about the 
franchise matter? 


10. If products like your new one usually 

have a service guarantee (either a 
factory guarantee or a distributor 
guarantee) will you and your dis- 
tributors conform? , slivlaciaied 

f products like yours are usually in- 

stalled by the manufacturer or dis- 

tributor, will you and your distrib- 
utors conform? 

12. Have you considered the best way of 
getting your product to your cus- 
tomers? Have you studied alterna- 
tive carriers from the point of view 
of rates, territory served, accessibil- 
ity to your plant, losses in transit, 
packaging requirements, speed in 
handling and transit, and so on? 
(Nore.—Railroads, trucking com- 
panies, and other carriers will be 
glad to furnish information on 
these points.) 

13. Have you decided exactly how your 
product should be prepared for 
shipment? 

14. Where will stocks of your product be 
maintained? 


— 
_ 

— 
a 


15. Where will servicemen and spare- 
parts stocks be available? 


Section V.—What About Competition? 

As you put your new product on the market, you will 
face competition from many directions. For example, you 
may think your new product is the last word in modern 
design, and yet some competitor may turn up with some- 
thing better. Likewise, your production methods, while 
good, may not be so good as the other fellow’s. Again, 
your competitors may enjoy access to cheap credit which 
will help them cut their costs below yours, Or they may 
distribute their product more efficiently. 

Smaller companies are particularly apt to neglect the 
product design side and the marketing side of effective 
competition. Always remember that no matter how well 
designed your new product may be, somebody may improve 
on it in time. You had better be the one who does the im- 
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proving, or competition will hit you hard. Likewise, re- 
member that a competitor may do such a good job of 
putting his product before potential buyers that his sales 
will outstrip yours even if the product is engineered not 
quite as well as yours. 

On the engineering side, your best defense is a technical 
offense. No matter how unique you may think your new 
product is, you cannot rest on your technical oars or find 
permanent shelter behind patents. Particularly if you run 
a small business and cannot rely on large established labor- 
atories of your own, you had better set aside a certain per- 
centage of your profits on the new products for the sole 
purpose of doing research to help you maintain and increase 
whatever engineering advantages your product now enjoys. 
Plan short-term, medium-term, and long-range research 
programs to keep your product in the forefront. Industrial 
history is littered with examples of small companies that 
started out prosperously with a product that was technical- 
ly supreme in its. field, only to let competitors strangle 
them through research that undermined all the product’s 
original competitive advantage. 

As for effective competition on the marketing side— 
well, that is the reason for this check list. All the question: 
in it relate to effective industrial marketing under com- 
petitive conditions. The questions in this section are par 
ticularly pertinent. 


Check List on Competition 


1. What companies make products that will compete 
with your product? 


i. 6. 
2. 7. 
isnesbianininneaegee 8. 
4. - 
5. . 10. 


2. Briefly, what advantages has each 
competitor over your company? 
(For example, in terms of nearness 
to the market. ) 

3. What is the reputation of: 
a. Leading competitive companies? 
b. Leading competitive products? 

4. Do you know of competitors or po- 
tential competitors who are likely 
to enter the field with products 

similar to yours? 

a. If so, what is their reputation? 


b. Do they have enough technical 
or marketing skill so that they 
may develop a better product or 
market it better? eee: 
§. Can anybody bring out a seriously 
competitive item quickly? a eae oe 
a. Do you have basic patents that 
would reduce the likelihood of 
sudden and unexpected com- 
petition? a ideas 
b. Are there engineering or other 
factors that would reduce the 
possibility of unexpected com- 
petition? = 
6. To what extent do “unrelated” prod- 
ucts indirectly compete with your 
new product? (For example, do- 
mestic washing machines indirectly 
compete with commercial laundry 
equipment. ) 
7. Do past, present, and prospective 
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technological developments give 
any indication of whether this in- 
direct competition will increase in 
the future? 


Are changes in materials or methods 
likely to reduce the need for your 
product? (For example, increased 
use of plastics might, by reducing 
the need for machining metal parts, 
decrease the sales of a manufac- 
turer of milling cutters. ) 


Are changes in materials or methods 
likely to increase your present com- 
petitors’ sales at the expense of your 
own? (For example, increased use 
of light metals might favor a com- 
petitive maker of milling cutters 
who had designed a line especially 
for cutting light metals.) 

Have you discussed with your en- 
gineering or research staff all im- 
portant past, current, and prospec- 
tive technological trends that may 
affect your competitive situation? 
(If you have no research or en- 
gineering people, have you located 
some unbiased and foresighted out- 
side research advice and made the 
fullest of it?) 


Are your name and reputation already 

established, in the minds of the 

people who will distribute your new 

product and the people who will 

use it, with respect to: 

a. Similar products you may al- 
ready make? 


b. A general reputation for quality 
and engineering progressiveness? 


c. A general reputation for de- 
pendability, stability, honesty, 
and fair dealings?... 


. In the light of your own neniiog or 


lack of standing in the market for 
your new product, is it best to 
trade on your company name in 
introducing the product, or would 
it be easier and more satisfactory 
to build up a separate name for the 
* product itself? (Note.—It will 
pay you to investigate the way 
other companies in your field have 
handled this problem.) 


Can your pares compete favorably 
with similar products on the mar- 
ket: 
a. As to price? 
b. As to quality? 
. As to performance? 
. As to finish and appearance? 
. As to “amine and — of 
service? 
. As to length of service guaran- 
tee? 
. As to other guarantees? 
. As to package or method or 
packing? 
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i. In other respects? (List them.) 


14. Has your product received controlled 
engineering performance tests side- 
by-side with the products of your 
competitors? (Norte.—Such tests, 
especially when performed by an 
independent outside laboratory, of- 
ten provide an excellent basis for 
advertising and promotional work 
and for building dealerships. ) 


15. What unique operating advantages, if 
any, can you claim for your prod- 
uct over those of your competitors? 
(For example, does it turn out 
work faster, or is it a multi-purpose 
piece of equipment that can be used 
for more different operations, or 
does it require less skill to run, or 
what? Concisely, list all undeniable 
points of superiority—that is, all 
points that distributors and users as 
well as the maker will agree on.) 


16. What other advantages, if any, can 
you claim for your product as 
against those of your competitors? 
(For example, is its first cost less, 
or does it require less floor space, 
or is it designed to be serviced with 
standard rather than special tools? ) 


17. Do customers buy your competitors’ 
products mainly on the strength 
of: 

a. Technical specifications?. 

b. Reputation of the company? 

c. Reputation of the brand or trade 
name? 

. Other factors (for example, re- 
ciprocal sales arrangements, 
company affiliations, personal 
friendships, etc.) 

Describe 


If you cannot match certain special 
services provided by your com- 
petitors, can you provide equal 
value by quoting lower prices or 
otherwise? 

If so, will customers be satisfied? 
(Note.—In practice, buyers are 
often unwilling to substitute a 
lower prices for special services. ) 


Will the internal situation (recipro- 
cal buying agreements, patent li- 
censing agreements, trading area 
agreements, and the like) in the 
industry limit the number of pros- 
pects as estimated in Section II, 
question 7? 

If so, what percentage cut must r you 





make in the estimate? (NoTe.— 
Enter this in the appropriate space 
in Section II, question 8a.) . 






20. In figuring your total sales prospects, 
| you have got to make allowances 

for your competitors—unless you 
think you will have no competi- 
tors, or that you can reduce their 
H sales to zero. So by which of the 

following methods will you carve 

out your place in the available 
market? 





















a. By reducing total competitors’ 
sales for this type of product? 






b. By expanding the demand for 
the product so you can sell your 
full output without cutting the 
sales of your competitors? 








c. Partly by cutting competitors’ 
sales and partly by increasing 
total effective demand? 







21. In the light of question 21, what ap- 
proximate further percentage cut, 
in addition to that required by 
question 19, must you make in the 
estimate of Section II, question 7? 
(Note.—Enter this figure in the 
appropriate space in Section II, 
question 8b) 














Section VI.—What About Price Policy? 





It is obvious that the price (both to distributors and 
to final users) of your new product must be in line with 





competitors’ prices for the same quality, service, and per- 
formance. Discounts, allowances, and the like must also 
have some relation to established practices in the field. 







This means that you need a thorough knowledge of pric- 
ing structures as well as other trade practices and cus- 


































toms in the field of your new product. 

In order to get your new product introduced to dis- 
tributors and users, you may have to set up a liberal sys- 
tem of discounts and allowances. But bear in mind that 
many a manufacturer has run aground on overgenerous 
discounts which he could not easily abandon. 

Here are three important principles in setting a price 
policy: 

1. Be sure that your scale of prices, 

discounts, and allowances is in line 
with long-standing trade practices. 
2. Be sure that discounts and allowances 
are such that everybody who plays 
a part in distributing your product 
not only can, but in practice will, 
make a satisfactory net profit. 

3. Be sure that your prices to different 
types of distributors, as well as 
the promotional and other help you 
give each type, do not permit some 
of your distributors to compete un- 
fairly with others. Discrimination 
between distributors is not only 
unfair but illegal. Federal and State 
anti-price discrimination statutes 
prohibit any discrimination be- 
tween individual distributors or 
other buyers. These laws do not 
prohibit quantity discounts or sim- 

ilar concessions, but they require 





that such concessions must be on 
an equal basis to all qualified dis- 
tributors, 


Check List on Price Policy 


1. 


10. 


14. 


13. 


Do you know, in general, what your 
price policy will be on this product? 

Have you figured your profit margin 
as accurately as possible? 

Have you clearly decided whether you 
want to follow a big-volume-small- 
margin price policy or a small- 
volume-big-margin price policy? 

If in your price policy you are shoot- 
ing at a relatively limited group of 
prospects, should you further re- 
duce the total potential prospects 
estimated in question 7, Section II? 
If so, by what percentage? (Nore. 
—Enter this figure in appro- 
priate space in question 8, Section 
Il. ) 

Are you sure your price schedule on 
the new product will meet the re- 
quirements of all your logical pros- 
pects? 

Have you considered insurance costs 
as well as costs of manufacture and 
selling in determining your price? 

Have you considered all transporta- 
tion costs, including. basic rates, 
yard and switching charges, if any, 
and other handling costs? 

Have you considered packaging and 
packing costs? 

How will installation costs, if any, 
affect the price policies of you and 
your distributors? 

Will you service or help service the 
product? 

If so, will the user pay you directly 
for the service? 


Will you expect your distributor to 


help service the product? 

How will performance guarantees, if 
any, affect your costs and prices 
and those of your distributors? 


Will you sell spare parts at cost or 
at a profit? 
Have you worked out a complete fac- 
tory price schedule for spare parts? 
If your distributors will also handle 
spare parts for your products, have 
you worked out spare-parts price 
schedules for sales to them and sug- 
gested prices for resale to users? 
Have you decided what classes of cus- 
tomers will be entitled to trade 
discounts? 
Have you determined the schedule of 
trade discounts to: 
a. Distributors? (Note.—Refer 
back to question 4, Section IV.) 
b. Users (for example, governmen- 
tal agencies) to whom you may 
sell direct? 
Will you offer a cash discount to 
your customers? 


(To Be Continued ) 
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33. Air Reduction Sales Co. 
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187. Allen Br idley Co 
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Payne Furnace Co. ..... 
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Standard Ojl Co. of Indiana 

Wilkening Mfg. Co. 

Wilkening Mfg. Co 
Pedrick Piston Rings 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Canadian Ingersoll-R: und 
Cameron Pump Div. 

Sperry Corp. 
Sperry Corp 
Selenium Corp 


Central 
Western 
Div 


Co 


of America 


Sperry Gyroscope Co 

Tulsa Winch Mfe. Co 
Vickers, Inc ; 
Waterbury Tool Co. 

Wheeler Insulated Wire Co. 
Wrights Automatic Machy. Co. 


Koppers Co. 

Koppers Co. 

American Hammered P iston Ring Div 
Bartlett Hayward Div. 

White Tar Div. 

Wood Preserving Corp 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Co 
Beaumont Iron Works 
National Lead Co. 

National Lead Co. 

American Bearing Co 





Rank 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


Company 
Baker Castor Oil Co. 
Baroid Sales Div. 
ve Lore Div. 
Magnus Metal Corp. 
Titanium Pigment Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
I a cae 
Chrysler Corp. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Airtemp Div. 
Amplex Div. 
DeSoto Div. 
i ies 
Plymouth Div. 
Stolkol Stoker Co. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
American Blower Co. 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. ..... 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. 
Ross Heater & Mfg. 
Tonawanda lLron Corp. 
Sinclair Refining Co. ............... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Blue Ridge Div. 
Liberty Mirror Div. 
Paramet Chemical Corp. 
Plaskon Div. 
P. R. Malilery &@ Co. .............. 
Sylvania Electric Products........... 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Colonial Radio Corp. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
Walter Kidde & Co. 
Walter Kidde & Co. 
Bloomfield Tool Corp. 
Youngstown Miller Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co...................... ; 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Distillation Products, 
Recordak Corp. 
Tennessee Eastman 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Welded Alloy Tube Div. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Allied Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. .... 
Raybestos Div. ........ 
U. S. Asbestos Div. 
Climax Molybdenum Co............ 
Combustion Engineering Co. , 
Combustion Engineering Co. ...... 
Raymond Pulverizer Div. ........... 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. ............. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. ........... 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Aleo Products Div. 
Railway Steel Spring Div. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
American Engineering Co. 
American Engineering Co. 
Cochrane Corp. Div. 
Faraday Electric Corp. ........ 
Diamond Machine Co. of Phila. 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Co. 


Corp. 


Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
ARR ete LARS) Ca See on ER LE ae ae AL 
oo BE OR ee 
(Note: Owned jointly by Bendix Aviation 
Corp. & Westinghouse Electric Co.) 
i ee eRe i 
Ps a ee 


Holo-Krome Screw CorpD....................... 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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927 
347 


1,264 


727 


537 


1947 
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Railway 





—for Locomotives, Cars and Shops 


tke railways’ Mechanical Departments are 
responsible for the design, construction, 
maintenance and repair of more than 42,600 
locomotives, over 1,700,000 freight cars and 
38,600 passenger train cars, exclusive of Pull- 
mans, and for the equipping and operation of 
some 3,000 important shops and engine ter- 
minals. Among the major officers and super- 
visors of these departments, usually headed by 
a Chief Mechanical Officer or a Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power, are the Mechanical 
Engineers, the Engineers of Tests, the Electrical 
Engineers, Car Department Superintendents, 
Shop Superintendents, Master Mechanics, Fore- 
men, and other men with technical or special 
training. 


These are the men who select, specify or in- 
fluence the purchase of your product for addi- 
tions, improvements and repairs to locomotives, 
cars and other rolling stock, and for machine 
tools and other shop equipment. For additions 
and improvements to rolling stock alone, these 
men effected expenditures which averaged 
$715,421 a day throughout the 25-year period 
1921-1945. 


The only publication that is devoted exclusively 


to this branch of railway activity is Railway 
Mechanical Engineer—now in its 115th year 
of serving the industry it helped to build. 
Editorially, this specialized publication deals 
with the technical and practical problems in- 
volved in the design, construction, efficient 
operation, and repair of locomotives, freight 
cars and passenger cars, and the organization, 
operation and equipment of locomotive and 
car shops. It prominently features electrical 
developments applying to the mechanical de- 
partment. 





Its subscribers include practically all the key 
administrative mechanical officers on the rail- 
roads, who not only specify the products to 
be bought, but are also responsible for secur- 
ing maximum performance. Since these men 
are interested primarily in product perform- 
ance and product uses, you have an unequalled 
opportunity to “talk shop” in the advertising 
pages of Railway Mechanical Engineer. Such 
advertising will influenee the sale of your prod- 
uct to the railways’ mechanical departments, 
and will establish a sound business relationship 
with the men who are in charge of approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total investment in 
railway property. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer 


InN 1832 


30 Church St., New York 7 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 





105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


Washington 4, D. C. 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle | 


300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 



























[CONTINUED FROM Pace 56] 


90. Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. edadaietabes 
IAG, TIE UU NID, sesso nandpentmendionianes 
91. SKF Industries, Inc. PINE cea ROS Ee LP Ae 
92. National Supply Co. ................. 
National Supply Co. ee Sve eae 
Spang-Chalfant, Inc. ...................... 
Superior Engine Div. ......... 
93. Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 
Fleischmann Distilling Corp.. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast ................ 
I cael 
Strong-Cobb & Co. .................. 
94. Corning Glass Works ...... eaceeeiel 
Corning Glass Works ..... ; 
Corhart Refractories Co. .................... 
BG. JOTHOY WATE. CO. .ncrcccccseserscccessecccesees 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. a saan 
Galion Iron Wks. & Mfe. Co. 
96. Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
CHOW COG GB BR] COs cccccccreccecovccsiece 
I 
Crown Cork Specialty Corp. .......................... 
Western Crown Cork & Seal Corp. ........ 
G7. Corn PreduSts GSAles ....cccccocccccccscccccccseeees 
98. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
99. Pullman, Inc. SEES ae nee On Sees OEY 


100. 


101. 


102. 
103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


Rank Company 
85. Okonite Co....... asiiaiatiiia 
I Te sdellesieneninienneriiontll 
Hazard Insulated Wire Div. ..............cccc0 
GE. Matlomal Gteel COrpe .cccecervcscrccressscoccrcssccceseses 
NE SOOO CIDA, | wcstctssacecccensncctaienenincenitnesiees 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. (incl. Stran-Steel Div.) 
RED, SPRING) TERUIITN, cccensucctcccceceséevecccssbnnnseuioneses 
Weirton Steel Co. ................. 
87. Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
88. Continental Can Co. ................. 
Continental Can Co. 
EINE TNEIEIA EID -ncnennenguseccsnmenententnensenpatoseuybonees 
89. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. ............... 
rr Pr ih, |... cmesdssubeinesadentatinss 


Pullman Co. 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
M. W. Keilogg Co. 
Philco Corp. 

Phileco Corp. ' : 
Philco International Corp. 


Phileo Radio Television Corp. ...................... 


Phileo Refrigerators .............. ; 
Phileco Storage Battery Div. . 
National Union Radio Corp. . 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Alemite Div picasa 
Bassick Co jiacidtpiieabneubiaanee 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. = 
Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. .. 
Schrader’s A. Son, Div. 
Waterville Screw Prods. Div 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Grinnell Co. dias 
American Moistening Co. ; 
Columbia Malleable Castings Cc ‘orp. 
Jenkins Brothers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


(Subsidiary of McGraw Hill Publishing Co.) 


Remirigton Rand, Inc. 

Elliot Co. seailananen 
I 
ie: ENA A aCe. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. . 


Automatic Transportation Co 
Barrow Lock Works _— 
8. 8 ee 


789 


314 
1,226 
1,225 
1,223 

2 
1,222 

511 

711 
1,213 

749 

464 
1,210 
1,210 

721 

459 

30 
1,202 
847 
82 
258 
2 

13 
1,192 
1,107 
85 
1,184 
1,036 

148 
1,179 

558 

571 

9 

41 
1,176 
1,175 
1,173 

223 

451 

499 
1,168 

374 

20 
68 

538 

165 
1,161 


Rank 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 
116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 


134, 


135. 


136. 
137. 
138. 


139. 
140. 


141, 
142. 


143. 
i a iene eeibenen 
145. 


146. 
147. 


150. 
151. 


152. 
153. 





Company 
NOrtOm Door ChotGP CO. cccrccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccsccceees 
I NRE. TIE, ccdenesisalsieittenobsscheseiepavivintecsevnnesseiens 

Standard Olt Ge. -OF CaleGereda ..........cccceccccescescscesses 
oo Bo reer 
Oronite Chemical Co. 

CUE, GOS | sant cctechdccciesnetccnsndicicsctomnscsreessniese 
CI CN icc ccciccssccnccnssicecscpceccensatonnnins 
Curtiss Airplane Div. 
eS eer ee 
EEE TIEN, IIIS Gnitencenscscosensenseodbinisioniiornssen 

Celanese Corp. Of America ............cccccccceeeseeeneeeneees 
Celanese Corp. Of Ame®rica....................cccccc.cceccees. 
Sy CD “Was ccientntonaendaciienensneionse 

Yarnall-Waring Co. 

Sy SE 2 decaleianieammeietianibeaiias 
I TO I lt eengecieiettaniaibenns 
Chas. Lennig & Co. 
Resinous Prods. & Chem. C0. ...............cccccceeeeees 

NE FURIES. UN | ici nsrevesnncncesiendeaniniietneiiitinnoaien 

SII III SE WII, ccinntisindnasicnsnbernnesodensesieenebinesnenen 

CGOISCRTS Fuel GB BSG GOP Pe 000000000200ccdeccrceccccccscccesesesees 
CN RPI Oe PI IIS sinc covncceersitpicnectasecesionenes 
Wickwire Spencer Stee] Co. ..............ccccccccceeeseeees 
Wickwire Spencer Aviation Corp. ..................+ 
American Wire Fabrics Corp. ................::::cssscsseeees 

is I TIO. capipetsinatentncinmnsnpnserensenesncsesieee 

Wagner Electric Corp. 

Aviation Corp. 
I I a ain ds eet dnmniidbgeniaanane ; 
American Comtral Big. COPp. ........scccccceseccccsscceesess 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft (incl. V 

I WRIT 7 cliched ichambeideidiiniearaadaninaehiaed 
ST TO, I i nceubetininnenseusiacmieela 
I ph cel ii wach nakcnbedeusbanabinniins 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. ............. 
Spencer Heater Div. 
Stinson Aircraft Corp. ............... ee a 

TS ik reemieniieniiahines ; 

PRUNE, Gb. II GNIS | scsnnessasccnvnscrsavenrsoscontonenies ; 

JONES G2 Lamson Machime CO. ........ccccccccccscccccsscccees 

Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. ......................000. 
Nordstrom Valve Div. 
National Meter Div. 

Foster Wheeler Corp....... ; 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 
COTE TRIO GOTT kccceicccctesccccsenectctccessccescccsss 

Great American Transportation Corp. .................... 

Chain Belt Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Baldwin Duckworth Div. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 20.0.0... ccccccccee essen 

Re IO DI, 0 scchscenctuisseesbenesonpibanibebaoneane 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Libbey Glass Div. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

WO TD Be FD oc ccccnsnscscctsccsccesnncsescescssse 

I SI OS ss resiecnasiiipbaetnonmnnntiont — 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Skilsaw, Inc. hiimtedicss 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .............cccccccceccceeeeeeeeeees 

Weatherhead Co. 

Barber Colman Co. 


COBOP TORR GIIOR COT. nccccciccccsccrccecesevssesssoccceveccenes ; 
EE RR eee 
eg es EE 


Se) IE EY, NUNS css scernsnicubuiiobbcensabininenbinmnsunneiit 
149. 


IES Fe Ge PR GIS cicivecicnictienssiccnscendesscseseieets 
IE “TG Ge I GIN cca ccccncncecebecnsnevsssbeccniine 
BarORRe TRIO ETT CO Bonccdisccccesccncssssccssccscscesesscess 

Eee ET RC a er tone aie 5 ioe 

a ne ee 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
EE ee ee Hee Ne 

Lunkenheimer Co. ............... EE ene eR (i, LE 

American Car & Foundry On. .........ccsrecocccccccocessscescess 
American Car & Foundry Co. ............................ 
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The 29th Annual 


Statistical Issue of 
AUT OY OTIWE 
INDUSTRIES 


Not even the war could break the sequence of the Annual STATISTICAL 
ISSUES of AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES—the 29th edition 
of which will go into the mail under date of March 15, 1947. More a 
reference volume than a special issue, its value is enhanced by unusual 
conditions and reconversion developments. 


Schedule the March 15, 1947 Issue Now 
So You Wont Miss It 


All the statistics and other informative data of value to executives in 
mapping the programs of engineering, manufacturing, purchasing, etc., 
in automotive and aviation industrial plants will be included in this great 
reference book, which has no counterpart anywhere. 


Your advertising in the Statistical Issue of AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation 

INDUSTRIES stays where you want it, to be referred to again and again 

as this reference volume is used throughout the year. There is no increase 

in advertising rates, but single copies cost 50c each—and there never 

are enough to go around. That’s what the readers think of its value to 

A them, and it must imply the tremendous value of the Statistical Issue 
CHILTON as an advertising medium for you. 


PUBLICATION or. . 
Last forms close March 5th, but since better positions are usually in 
© earlier forms it is advantageous to reserve your space now. 


AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES 


Chestnut and 5éth Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 





OTHER CHILTON AUTOMOTIVE PUBLICATIONS: Motor Age—Commercial Car Journal—Chilton Automotive Buyer's Guide 
(NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February. 1947 61 








Rank 






154. 







155. 









156. 








157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 









161. 











162. 
163. 








164. 










165. 






































166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 
176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 


180. 
181. 


182. 


183. 
184. 








Company 


ACF Motors Co. 


Carter Carburetor C orp. 


Hall Scot 


t Div. 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


Black & 
Van Dorn 
Simonds Sa 


Decker Mfg. 
Electrical 
w 


Co. 
Tool 


& Steel Co. 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


Simonds 


American 
Spencer L 


Walworth Co. 


Abrasive Co. 
Abrasive C 
American Optical 


0 

Co. 
Optical Co. 
ens Co. 


Phillips Screw Cooperative ‘Group 


Ridge Tool 


Co. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp 
Continental 


Pure Pak 
Nash Kelvi 
Nash 
Appliance 
Kelvinator 
Leonard I 
Nash Mot 
Ranco, Inc. 
Merck & Co. 


Kelvinator 


Tool 
Div 
nator 
Corp. 
Mfg. Co. 
Corp. 

div. 


ors Co. 


Wks. 


Corp. 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works....................... ; 


Crocker-W 


Mack Trucks, 
Trucks, 


Mack 
Mack Mfg. 


heeler 

Inc. 
Inc. 

Corp 


Electric 


Cleveland Twist Drill C Co. 


Cleveland 
Momax 
Monarch M 


Div. 


Twist Drill C 


achine Tool 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


General 


Cable Corp. 


Div. 


Mfg. Cc 


Federal Telephone & Radio ¢ Corp. . 


Dayton Rub 


ber Mfg. Co. 


Armour & Co. 


& 
Al 


Armour 
Armour 
Armour 


Co. 
nmonia Wks. 


Armour Sandpaper Div 


Food Machi 
Food 
Bean Cutler 
John 


Bean 


nery Corp. 


Machinery Corp. 


“r Div. 


Mfg. Co. .. 


Deo evccccceccccoesococs 


Laboratories .... 


Niagara Sprayer & Chemic al ‘Co. 


Peerless P 


ump Div. 


Clark Equipment Co. 


Clark Equipment 


Co. 


Clark Tructractor Div. 
Norma Hoffman Bearings Corp. 


Norma 
Precision 


Firth-Sterling Steel 


Bullard Co. 
Bullard 


Bullard Di 


Hoffman 


Bearings, 
Co. 


Co 


inn Protess 


Parker Kalon Corp. 


Formica 
Metal 
Metal & T 
Chromium 
United Ch 


Railway Express 


Insulation Co. 
& Thermit Corp. 


hermit Corp 
Corp 


romium, Ine 


Koehring Co. 


Koehring 
cS & 
K wik-Mix 
Parsons ( 
Ford Motor 
Ford Mot 
Johannson 
Lincoln Di 


Co 


Johnson Co 


Co. 

I Co 
Div 
y 


Macwhyte Co. 


Cutler 
Cutler 


Hammer, 
Hammer 
Schweitzer 





Inc. 
Ine 


& Conrad, 








« 


Bearings Corp 
Inc. 


Div 


Agency, 


Ine 


of America 


Inc. 





860 
859 
576 
283 
858 


841 
857 
618 
239 
855 
840 
838 


818 


583 


403 
407 
798 
21 
798 
796 
780 

16 
794 


791 
503 
s 
254 
786 
785 
584 

69 


124 
773 
698 


6§2 


772 
772 


5° 
oo 


Rank 
185. 


187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


197. 


198. 
199. 
200. 


202. 


203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 


209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 


214. 
215. 
216. 


217. 


218. 
219. 


220. 
221. 


222. 


223. 
224. 


226. 
227. 


228. 





Foote 





Company 


Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
186. Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co. 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co. 
I, Wa I nr sc eenibasbasinmeaslinmnens 
Michigan Smelting & 
Allen Bradley Co. 
National Acme Co. 


Refining Div. 


PII. RII, THING, csc veccens cau csedanesenstcedunanonencavelapemmbes 


Staniey Works 
Stanley Works 


Stanley Ch 
Landis Mach 
American Ca 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 


York Corp. 
Ampco Meta 


Sunstrand Machine Tool Co. 
Sunstrand Machine Tool Co. 


Sunstrand Ff 
American 


Thomas A. 
Edison Spli 
Edison 
Ediphone, I 


American Air Filter Co., | 


Century Elec 


Delta Mfg. Co. 


Delta Mfg. 
Tauco Mfg. 


. Boeing Aircr 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
of Aeronautics 


Boeing Sch 


Broach 
Thomas A. Edison, 


emical Co. . 


ine Co. 


BD Be Dinseresnnstrsecenctsndasicsscocecepnseniasesgapsiiojecbones 


1 Co. 


-ump Div. 


Inc. 


Edison, Inc. 


tdorf Corp. .. 
Storage Battery Div. 


nec. 
tric Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
aft Co. 


ool 


Curtis Publishing Co. 


Curtis Publishing Co. 

Country Gentleman 

Saturday Evening Post 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co. 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
. Walker-Turner Co., 


Russell, 


Inc. 


& Machine Co. 


I I cr cach ceesnceniovesscvinanndineneniinieanmmnnitonipinss 


Niagara Alkali Co. .............00000 


Kennametal, 


Ohio Brass Co. 
Wallace & Tierman Co., | 
Co., 


Wallace & 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Hewitt-Robins, 


Van Norman 


Weston Electrical 


Radio Freq 


Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Dodge Mfg. 


Etching Co. 


Inc. 


Tierman 


Inc. 
Company 


uency Lab., 


Corp. 
of America 


Instrument Corp. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 


Inc. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


R. K. Le 
R. K. 
Cincinnati 


Blond Machine Tool Co. 
Le Blond Machine Tool Co. 
Electrical Tool Co. 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America ..................... ; 
Thermoid Co. asi sasinsgonctasell 


Thermoid (¢ 
Joseph 


‘o. 


Stokes Rubber ( 


, ee 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. .. 


Firestone T 
Firestone 


ire & 


Xylos Rubber Co 


Armstrong BI 
Chapman Va 


Commercial 


J. H. William 


. Farrel-Birmin 


um Mfg. Co... 
Ive Mfg. Co. 


. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


Rubber Co. .. 
Aircraft Co. 


Solvents Corp. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. . 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp..... 
UNI RIND SEIU hecetnssinetinesccctsnavedsetimnnolasinions 


s & Co. ..... 
gham Co. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co. ~....... 


Atwood Div. 
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77 
76 


18 
10 
76 
76! 
758 
75¢ 
66 


750 
748 
743 

740 
738 
738 
381 

288 
738 
198 


476 


736 
734 
726 
711 


726 
690 
724 
553 
155 

16 
723 
716 
715 
713 
713 
710 
710 
706 


706 
704 
686 

18 
704 
704 
700 


699 


700 


682 


693 
690 











Dp -i Ge’ 4 


686 


699 


682 








| \ 
| 





fog operation and majntenance. True, an 


order may be signed by a purchasing 


agent or front office personnel, but 92% 
of the time you'll find \that the final OK 
began and ended out in\the field or plant 
with either operating officials, engineers, 
superintendents, or foremen—all Operat- 
ing Men in a fast moving and highly 
technical industry. 

How can you tie up this tremendous 
purchasing responsibility into a single 
package? Cash in on their reading habits. 
Pick an oil field medium that’s slanted 
100% toward their actual needs. Let your 
ads enjoy The Petroleum Engineer's solid 
reader-relations. 


If you can get one of these Operating 
Men to stop long enough, ask him which 
petroleum publication he actually sits 

own and reads for reliable information 
n operating methods. He'll tell you that 
he P.E. has what he needs to know most 
-and more of it! Its monthly articles, 
dited by engineers for engineers, are 
oaded with charts, graphs, photographs, 
nd the type of data he has to absorb to 


Covering DRILLING @ PRODUCTION @ REFINING @ NATURAL 
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A petroleum ae sale begins 
w ‘ the same men who are responsible 








stitdied and filed more than one set of thi 
regWar feature. Proof enough that we 
are maintaining a “working” interest in 
the Operating Men's duties. 

Clean-cut market penetration goes hand 
in hand with concentrated reader interest 
—and you'll find that The Petroleum 
Engineer keeps a monthly appointment 
with the men who buy. 


1947 


internatione/ 
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234. Procter & Gamble Co. ......... 
235. Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


236. General Aniline & Film Corp. ....... 
General Aniline & Film Corp. ....... 


Ansco Div. . 
Ozalid Div. ........ 
237. Diamond Alkali Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Pure Calcium Prods. Co. 
Standard Silicate Div. 
238. Cummins Engine Co., Inc.......... 
239. Surface Combustion Co. ........... ; 
Surface Combustion Co. 
Webster Engineering Co. 
240. American Monorail Co. . 


241. Philip Carey Mfg. Co. eniidlbdashdsinn Masicladalinhiie 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. .................. ia 
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Evaluating Research 


research, while the new product is 
still a “gleam in our eye,” we conduct 
a preliminary market survey in our 
own department, This part of the 
study is simply to gather data from 
the Department of Commerce reports 
and other published sources regarding 
the quantities now being sold of those 
products which we consider will be 
competitive with our new product. 
The trends are noted, and a rough 
estimate is made which has no more 
purpose than to indicate that the po- 
tential sales of the new product ap- 
pear to be great enough to warrant 
the expense of our technical research. 

As the studies progress and the de- 
velopment appears favorable, we call 
in one of the expert consultants in 
the field of market research. A fairly 
comprehensive study of the potential 
market is made, at least sufficiently 
extensive to allow an estimate of po- 
tential sales with an accuracy which 
we hope will be about 25%. 
Consultants Sample 

A program is then laid out for 
sampling consumer reaction so that 
we can get the maximum information 
about our new product from the first 
limited pilot plant production. 

We believe that this first sampling 
of the market should be done by an 
outside consultant, in order to benefit 
from the more objective viewpoint of 
someone who is not so closely in- 
trigued by the glamor of researching 
the new product. 

In Western Cartridge Company, the 
practice is to consider 3% of the 
gross sales of the mew product for a 
period of three years as a fair measure 
of the value of the research. This is, 
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of course, provided that the profit 
amounts to at least 3% of the gross 
sales; if less than 3%, then only the 
actual profit is recorded. 

The selection of the figure of 3% 
of the gross sales as a measure of the 
value of the new or improved product 
is admittedly arbitrary. Whether or 
not the figure is 3%, or some other 
figure, is perhaps unimportant. The 
main thing is to secure the decision 
from management that some ratio be 
adopted, and that these numbers be 
used each year to see whether per- 
formance is improving or deteriorat- 
ing. 

3%, Considered Desirable 

The percentage will probably vary 
from company to company and may 
be changed as experience shows some 
other ratio to allow a figure to be 
calculated which seems to represent 
more closely the actual return. 

The figure of 3% is used by us for 
another reason; namely, the recogni- 
tion by many companies that this is 
a desirable average ratio of total re- 
search expenditure to sales. In_ this 
there is perhaps the implication that 
if 3% of gross sales is an appropriate 
figure to be expended on research and 
development designed to add new 
products or refresh existing ones, it 
is likewise a figure which can be used 
to measure the value of new products 
or of those items whose quality im- 
provement has made them more able 
to resist aggressive competition and 
maintain sales volume. 

Likewise, the selection of three 
years for new products and one year 
for improved products as the time 
over which the index of return will 
be recorded is arbitrary. However, if 
longer periods were used and repeated 
improvements were made, it is possible 
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that a pyramiding of these numbers 
might occur, which would distort 
rather than represent the measure of 
value of the increased quality. 


Index Measures Return 
It must be clearly indicated that 
these calculated quantities are not a 
“credit” applied against the research 
division expense, nor does the re 
search division share in this amount 
recorded as an earning attributable to 
research. As a matter of fact, it is 
probably best to avoid all talk of 
“credit” to the research division, and 
to use these numbers as making up an 
index, which in the Western Cartridge 
Company is actually called an “Index 
of Return.” 
This Index of Return is the sum of 
three numbers: 
1. The recorded savings for one 
year on process improvement. 
2. Three per cent of the gross sales 
of new products for three years. 
3. Three per cent of the gross sales 
of improved products for one 
year, 
This index is a number, and care is 
taken to leave off the dollar sign. I 
is recognized as being a measure of 
dollars earned, but is mot the actual 
sum realized. As a matter of fact, 
we regard this index as a very con 
servative measure of the dollars 
earned. It is our hope that as more 
years of experience are accumulated 
we will be able to show that the 
index can be multiplied by some 
factor greater than one to give the 


dollars earned. 


Rose Appointed Ad Manager. 
Ford T. Rose has been appointed ad- 


vertising manager of Becton, Dickinso: 


& Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
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Reversing the advertising trend 
FOOD PREVIEW GAINS 41.7% SINCE V-J DAY 
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Rapidly increasing advertising volume . . . while industrial advertising as a whole has dropped 


. . . dramatically demonstrates FOOD PREVIEW’S exceptional advertising values. 
ADVERTISERS GET THE BREAKS... in all ways . . . in FOOD PREVIEW. 


Over 25,000 Circulation . . . greatest coverage, by far, of real production men in food 
processing plants. 


= PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY cums 
Chicago 11 — £Cleveland 15 —  _ Los Angeles 15 — _ Detroit 19 —  ###New York 17 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Readership Surveys 


up with a large number of ideas that 
just are not so. 

It is for these reasons that indus- 
trial advertisers, in my opinion, should 
help support research activities that 
will tend to get at the roots of how 
advertising is read and what its ef- 
fectiveness is. 

There are some very good starts in 
this direction. The Audit Bureau of 
Circulation has of course pioneered, 
in that it has provided an audit to 
demonstrate the type and kind of cir- 
culation sent out by the publisher. 

The current survey service con- 
ducted by Daniel Starch is another 
worth while endeavor. Starch is now 
making a monthly survey, calling on 
readers of Factory and Power, and 
going over 100 advertisements to de- 
termine whether the ad has been seen, 
whether they recalled the sponsor, and 
whether they read the headline, text, 
and illustration. There is a real need 
for interpretation of this material. 
Starch is leaving it up to his subscrib- 
ers to determine the effectiveness of 
the advertisements from the percent- 
ages. I have heard some criticisms 
of his method and of the results. I 
have also heard criticisms of other 
types of readership surveys. There is 
always room for criticism on any 
type of research job. It is my opinion 
that a proper handling and interpre- 
tation of these readership surveys will 
permit advertisers to get a great deal 
from them. No survey is complete. 
It determines certain facts and if they 
are properly interpreted, these facts 
will be a help in determining the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising. It will 
pay advertisers to spend the necessary 
time to understand and interpret these 
facts. 


Commends ARF Studies 


One other endeavor is the advertis- 
ing research conducted by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation on Foun- 
dry. This is being done for NIAA, 
4A’s, ANA ABP, and the report on 
this is being made to the committee, 
in January. The method, which fol- 
lows Dr. Lucas’ plan of survey, is 
also a good one. They have perfected 
another method of finding out how 
publications are read and the many 
characteristics of advertising. 

Still another survey is the one that 
McGraw-Hill Research is conducting 
for a steering committee of advertis- 
ers, publishers and advertising agencies 
to determine the value of repeating 
advertisements, Eight surveys are be- 








ing made on Steel and five on Product 
Engineering, a total of some 2,600 
calls extending from October, 1946, 
to January of the next year. Some 
290 sponsors are backing this activity 
and are paying the cost of the survey. 

On the steering committee are such 
companies as Westinghouse, Ohio 
Brass, The National Acme Company, 
G. M. Basford, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Penton Publishing Company, 
and McGraw-Hill. 

McGraw-Hill is also making an ad- 
ditional survey at the same time to 
find some of the answers to the ques- 
tions I have previously listed, such as 
the value of color, bleed, size of space, 
type of illustration, headline, copy, 
size of book, et cetera. 

Even though all of these activities 
are under way, I think the informa- 
tion that is now available to adver- 
tisers is far short of the information 
that should be developed. The need 
for information is so great that even 
the considerable amount of research 
that has been done, or that is under 
way, doesn’t begin to give authorita- 
tive answers to the questions indus- 
trial advertisers must know to make 
their advertising most effective. 


Readership Information Needed 


We need more information on 
readership of all publications. The 
publishers are doing some of this work 
for themselves. My own research de- 
partment, for instance, backed by 
trained investigators throughout the 
country, is making survey after sur- 
vey on specific McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations to determine the readership 
of their editorial pages. This, how- 
ever, is for our own private use and 
conducted for the purpose of improv- 
ing the publications, which makes 
them of greater value to the adver- 
tiser. The information provided by 
publications is also of real value to 
the advertising field. Sometimes 
though, because of the tendency of 
a publisher to stress their good points, 
and ignore their weak ones, advertisers 
find it very difficult to make proper 
comparisons. 

It has long been recognized that 
although an accurate count of the 
number of subscriptions delivered as 
audited by ABC is a valuable yard- 
stick, we will need to know more 
about the degree of readership that a 
publication receives when it is deliv- 
ered. As a result, throughout the past 
years, an increasing number of sur- 
veys have been made of the type that 
ask, ““What magazines do you read?” 
Publishers have made these surveys, 
agencies have made them and adver- 
tisers have also made their share. 





I have been very much interested 
in this type of survey for a numbe 
of years and feel that a readership 
survey, properly made and interpreted, 
provides a uniform basis on whic 
the coverage of publications can | 
studied. Due to the ease of makin» 
this type of “What do you read?” sur 
vey, however, much careless work ha: 
been done, using improper techniques 
and questionable interpretations. 


I have worked with many manufac- 
turers on this type of survey. Some 
of these companies are DuPont, Allis 
Chalmers, Westinghouse, General E!- 
ectric, Carrier, Brown Instrument, 
Taylor Instrument, Hercules Powder, 
Carpenter Steel, and a host of others. 
We have tested the survey methods 
by using a variety of forms and ques- 
tionnaires, and have studied the varia- 
tions, if any, caused by ‘the various 
types. We have made these surveys 
by mail questionnaires and by field 
calls. I have become convinced that 
if a survey is properly done, it can 
provide the advertiser with a great 
deal of information. 


There is no question that in a prop- 
erly made readership survey made on 
a manufacturer’s own customer and 
prospect list and analyzed by industry, 
function and size of plant can pro- 
vide the advertiser with a real view 
point on how he can reach, most ef- 
fectively and economically, those 
whom he is trying to sell to in in- 
dustry, 


The prime requisite of this survey 
is that it is made by manufacturers 
using their customer and prospective 
list—those whom he knows are im- 
portant to him. It is important, there- 
fore, to analyze the results by the 
type of individual and by the type of 
industry. We have surveys made by 
more than 30 manufacturers on their 
customer and prospective lists and 
find the results very comparable 
when they are analyzed in this way. 


Many Surveys Being Made 


I think industrial advertising is 
ready for one additional step. I have 
pointed out that readership surveys 
improperly interpreted can distort the 
true picture. As a matter of fact, 
there are literally hundreds of reader- 
ship surveys being circulated today, 
each giving an entirely erroneous 
impression to those who examine 
them. The aggregate cost of making 
these readership surveys is consider- 
able. The aggregate waste, throug) 
improper use of the advertising do!- 
lar and through not having adequate 
information on readership, must be also 
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NATION-WIDE BUYING ACTIVITIES 
IN DAIRY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The vast expansion programs now underway in the various branches 
of the dairy industries make these rich, active, ready-cash markets 
more sales-desirable, more profitable than ever before. In the months 
ahead many millions of dollars will be spent for new transportation 
equipment; millions more for new plants and plant improvements; and 
purchases of new machinery, plant equipment and supplies will reach 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Tremendous advances have been made 
in dairy products per capita consumption: the ice cream industry is 
nearing its amazing billion gallon goal; delivery of bottled milk has 
broken all former records; and demands for butter, cheese, and con- 
centrated milks are constantly increasing. 


SHOW PLANTS OF AMERICA 


Judge the dairy products industries by their plants . . . models of 
sanitation, of efficiency, of beauty, of modern thinking and planning. 
Milk and its products is among America's first line foods. And the 
nation's dairy products plants will live up to their responsibilities of 
leadership. A dairy plant must be and stay modern. That's why the 
dairy industries represent such responsive fields for sales promotion. No 
other groups of industrial plants are so consistently publicized, so widely 
inspected by the public, nor so progressively maintained. 


SALES CONTACTS THAT PAY OFF 


Key to the nation-wide purchasing power of America’s thousands of 
dairy products plants are the three time-honored result-tested ABC 
Olsen Publications: The Ice Cream Review, covering the ice cream 
manufacturing industry; National Butter and Cheese Journal, the only 
national publication devoted to the butter, cheese, and concentrated 
milks industries; and The Milk Dealer, serving the interests of milk dealers 
who pasteurize, bottle and deliver the nation's daily milk supply. Well 
past their first quarter century of service, these distinguished business 
papers offer you a plus-value in reader-quality, reader-response, and 
reader-purchasing-power! Here is your sound and solid approach to 
dairy industries sales contacts that pay off. Write for helpful factual data. 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Datry Tudustriies Headguarters 


1445 N. 5th St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





OR FAST CASH-ACTION, ADVERTISE IN THESE DAIRY INDUSTRY LEADERS 
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considerable. It is my belief that a co- 
operative effort of advertisers, who 
could combine to make general pub- 
lication readership surveys, would 
provide the information most adver- 
tisers need today. 

Advertisers need additional infor- 
mation on readership to supplement 
the facts they already have on circu- 
lation. I am not trying to say that 
general readership figures on publica- 
tions are all that is needed, because 
I fully realize that many supplemen- 
tary studies would help to interpret 
such figures. For example, reference 
studies and studies to determine the 
relationship between editorial and ad- 
vertising readership, and studies to de- 
termine the specific action that is 
taken as a result of reading advertise- 
ments. However, I do think if adver- 
tisers could get together to support a 
general research activity to determine 
the relative readership of business pub- 
lications they would secure the facts 
they need to help sell their advertising 
program. 

Here is one way it could be done. 
Each cooperating advertiser could 
make, or could have made, a readership 
study to his own customers and pros- 
pects asking: 

“What publications do you read?” 
and “What publications do you find 
most helpful in your work?” 

It might be done by mail, on his 
own letter-head, to his own list, with 
the returns coming directly to him. 
Other manufacturers could make iden- 
tical surveys, This would make avail- 
able to the manufacturer, immedi- 
ately, a quick tabulation of the pub- 
lications reaching the fields he is inter- 
ested in, and therefore would get in- 
formation on preference and cover- 
age. The questionnaires could then be 
turned over to some independent re- 
search organization, hired for the pur- 
pose, and an analysis could be made 
for each manufacturer’s returns, using 
the standard government industrial 
classification and an agreed upon func- 
tional breakdown. 


All questionnaires could then be 
combined, as they would all be of 
standard form, and duplication could 
be eliminated. In that way, a thor- 
ough analysis could be made of the 
readership of publications, industry 
by industry, and type of individuals 
by type of individuals. A major sur- 
vey of this nature, based on accepted 
research principles and susceptible to 
many checks, analyses and interpreta- 
tions would be an authoritative sur- 
vey of how publications are actually 
read. It would include pass-along sub- 





scribers as well as individual subscrib- 
ers. The intensity of readership could 
be determined and the advertiser for 
the first time would have uniform 
data which would allow him to deter- 
mine how best he can reach the mar- 
kets and individuals he is trying to 
reach. An industrial activity of this 
type would be helpful to the publish- 
ers who are sincerely trying to serve 
their industry, and also to advertisers 
who are trying to do a real advertis- 
ing job, 
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National Conference Board 


by employer groups has sometimes led 
to the mistaken impression that the 
conference board is a division of the 
NAM. The board is, however, a com- 
pletely independent membership asso- 
ciation, enjoying the cooperation and 
confidence of labor and management 
alike. 

Since the conference board is not 
a pressure group and has no “special 
interest” axe to grind, its reports con- 
tain no opinions. Practices, both good 
and bad, successful and unsuccessful 
are examined by its researchers. 
Reasons for success and failure are 
given and explained. The reader is left 
to draw his own conclusions. The 
fairness and impartiality of the board’s 
research is attested to by the fact that 
both management and labor continue 
to support its work. It is one of the 
very few organizations which enjoys 
support of such great unions as the 
CIO and AFL, as well as many of 
the largest industrial companies in 
the country. 


Today the board is governed by its 
members. These members, in turn, 
elect the trustees; men who are all 
active in guiding board activities and 
who meet monthly during the fall, 
winter and spring months to discuss 
board policy. The trustees, in turn, 
elect the board’s officers. Col. J. F. 
Drake, president of Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, is now chairman of the NICB; 
Dr. Virgil Jordan is president, and 
Clyde L. Rogers, secretary. Other 
officers include Neal Dow Becker, 
president, Intertype Corporation; Ar- 
thur M. Collens, president, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Ed- 
gar Monsanto Queeny, chairman, 
Monsanto Chemical Company; and 
Harry E. Ward, chairman, Irving 
Trust Company, all vice-chairmen. 

The board itself has more than 100 
members and a research budget of 
more than three-quarters of a million 
dollars annually. 


Division directors and chief researc): 
personnel are given wide latitude in 
the choice of their research projects, 
and are responsible for keeping ahead 
of trends in their appointed fields. To 
assist them, special councils of lead- 
ing experts in various fields advise 
the board on research projects deemed 
necessary and timely. The advisory 
council of market research directors, 
for example, numbers among its mem- 
bers many of the top market research 
executives in the country. 

Most of the board’s work, of neces- 
sity, requires original research. It is 
done principally by field workers and 
by mail surveys. A great deal of the 


board’s information is gathered 
through some 12,000 “cooperating 
associates.” These cooperating com- 


panies make up a cross-section of 
American business men who, having 
learned to respect the board’s treat- 
ment of confidential data, are willing 
to impart information which would 
normally be withheld from the average 
inquirer. 

The results of this research appear 
as articles in the board’s monthly 
magazines or are incorporated into 
special reports, Each week the asso- 
ciates of the board receive the weekly 
desk sheet, containing figures on 
trends of business barometers; “Road 
Maps of Industry” (charts on current 
business conditions in a_ particular 
field) ; and “previews” of Conference 
Board research studies available and in 
progress. Other publications of the 
board include economic and manage- 
ment almanacs, and special statistical 
casebooks, which serve as compen- 
diums of factual data of value and 
interest to business. In addition, bi- 
monthly meetings are held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at which out- 
standing leaders in business, labor, and 
government discuss current problems 
in intimate “off-the-record” forum 
groups and at open general sessions. 


One of the board’s recent studies 
touching upon market research is, 
“Creating Good Will for the Hidden 
Product,” an analysis of the problems 
of creating a firm market for raw 
materials or component parts incor- 
porated in products completed by an- 
other company. Now in preparation, 
along lines of market research interest, 
are studies in dealer relations, a study 
of the sales manager’s function, sales- 
men’s compensation, as well as studie: 
in sales forecasting and the measure- 
ment of sales performance. These rep 
resent a part of the board’s effort to 
assist associates and business in gen 
eral to do'a better job in the field of 
distribution. 
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in the plants — but dont’ forget it’s equally impor- 
lant to reach the outside contractors. Otherwise your 


publicity job is only half done. 


And that brings you straight to HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING* .. . 


Counting the large plants and buildings 
served as regular customers by our con- 
tractor-readers, plus the large plants and 
buildings we reach direct, HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING?’s two- 
way coverage gives you the “in” on the 
requirements of not less than 30,000 indus- 
trial plants — plus a bonus of not less than 


ZENEY PUBLISHING CO. ...6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 
- « « AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


. $200. 
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35,000 commercial, public and institutional 
type of buildings. 


Our unique coverage story is told in the Chapelle 
Survey Summary shown at left—a story of how 
to make advertising dollars work harder — free and 
well worth reading! 


* Another important segment of HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING's circulation is among consulting engineers 
who design the systems and specify the equipment for the heating, 
piping and air conditioning needs of new industrial plants and 
new commercial, public and institutional buildings. 


A pO Keeney 
PUBLICATION IS 
‘AMERICAN 


ARTISAN 
which covers residential air 


conditioning, warm air 
heating and sheet metal 
fabrication market. 
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Some Thoughts on Normalcy .. . 
And Some Jobs to be Done 


The term “back to normal” has many nega- 
tive political connotations. That’s why we hesi- 
tate to use it editorially. 

Yet it seems to be the only familiar term that 
fits the immediate business outlook. 

Many business men have been disturbed by the 
pessimistic forecasts so many economists have 
made for i947. 

Frankly, we see more good than ill in the re- 
turn of the almost-forgotten January clearance 
sales .. . in the faltering prices of butter, meat, 
cotton in Ford’s timely announcement of 
price reductions on his sixes and eights. 

For one thing these straws tend to confirm 
our suspicion that we need fear no further severe 
inflation. They furnish ample evidence that con- 
sumers (all of us) are going to demand value for 
our dollars. Even the economic layman can guess 
that all of us are going to have to give value to 
get value. In plain terms, to go back to work. 

We suspect that real salesmen welcome the 
return to wormal competition. There’s some- 
thing healthy, refreshing, stimulating, even 
American, about getting back into the field and 
really scrapping for orders. 

And we guess that a few old-fashioned adver- 
tising men will welcome the opportunity to put 
some hard-selling guts in their copy. 

We are a little bit concerned, however, by 
the ease with which some people forget some 
of the important things we all learned about 
advertising during the war. 

Too many management, sales and advertising 
men are saying, “We have a two year backlog... 
we have nothing to sell.” Too many are thinking 
of advertising solely as a competitive tool, for 
immediate sales. 

That’s one reason why we sent one of our 
anonymous Copy Chasers an enthusiastic wire 
about the Kearney & Trecker ad (See page 95). 
We must add to theirs our “OK as Inserted” 
for this singing piece of copy. Here is one 
manufacturer who has learned, and remembered, 
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how to employ advertising as more than a selling 
tool. 

On our last road trip we asked a few men in 
industrial management why they advertise. 
Two answers came up all too often: “Our com- 
petitors advertise; we’re afraid not to,” and 
“Somebody sold us some space.” 

There’s a crying need for some fundamental 
education, and selling . . . salesmanship on the 
basic functions, objectives and potentialities of 
really creative advertising. 

In particular 1947 offers a timely opportunity 
for selling management on three jobs advertising 
can do: 

1. Reduce distribution costs. Advertising can 
do for selling what the machine tool does for 
production: mechanize the sales operation. Ad- 
vertising can reduce the unit cost of selling by 
freeing the personal salesman from the mis- 
sionary, follow-up or service work which the 
printed word can do better and at less cost. It 
can help each salesman employ his time more 
efficiently, more profitably, in order production. 
(For more about this job, read “Ditch Digging 
Advertising,” published by the Schuyler Hopper 
Company, New York.) 

2. Reduce production costs. Some industries 
are already finding their backlogs fading, the 
pipe lines filling. Already returning to a com- 
petitive era, they can use advertising to expand 
markets, to increase volume, to keep production 
lines humming. Volume sales mean volume pro- 
duction. Even if unit sales costs go up (and they 
don’t always need to) unit production costs can 
go down, and profit margins increase. 

3. Restore productivity, of workers and ma- 
chines. No single problem limits the reward for 
work more than the currently popular fallacy, 
“Give less; get more.” Here is an opportunity 
for statesmanship in print, on the air, in films 
To re-educate American workers, government 
and management on the plain, old-fashioned vir 
tues that built our standard of living. 

Can advertising sell? Sure it can sell. It can 
do much more, if we use it intelligently. 
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99% Personalized Readership 
among the Engineers, Designers 
and Executives responsible 
for the development of all 
electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 


\ 
\ 


A multi-product market 


with a common interest link! 


Bisa STRATED are just a few of the more than 1400 different 
types of products that are designed and engineered by readers of 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. Note the diversity of these products— 
ranging from flatirons to cloth spreaders, from water coolers to milling 
machines. Every known manufacturer of these and all other electrically 
operated products is included in the readership of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING deals with those engineering and 
design problems that are common to the development of all electrical 
products...the application of power and control, the integration of 
heat, light, electronics, the specification of all electrical and associated 
mechanical elements. 

The readers’ primary interests are the warp and woof of the editorial 
pattern. That’s what makes ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING such a basic 
medium for the advertising of your materials or metals, electrical or 


mechanical parts, equipment or product finishes. 
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THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
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F you started out to find one of the 

most unusual industrial advertising 
men in the country, with one of the 
most unusual jobs in industry, you 
would inevitably come face to face 
with Gene Robers. 

For the sober and serious president 
of the Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land hardly fits the pattern you sub- 
consciously apply to NIAA members. 

By virtue of an analytical mind and 
an amazing versatility Gene has gained 
an enviable position of confidence and 
responsibility with his own top man- 
agement. And through that close re- 
lationship—with a top executive who 
believes in advertising, practices sound 
public relations and breathes exploita- 
tion—Gene enjoys one of the most ex- 
citing and diversified jobs in industrial 
marketing and public relations. 

In fact, it’s hard to etch a profile 
of Gene Robers without getting in a 
few words about his emplover, Albert 
J]. Weatherhead, Jr., president of the 
Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, O 


Produces Auto, Plane Parts 

The Weatherhead Company is one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of parts, Its products are primarily 
components of automobiles and air- 
craft. Exploitation, stunts and pub- 
licity have long played an important 
role in the sales promotion of the 
parts field. And the Weatherhead 
Company has rarely taken a “show 
competition 
exploitation- 
Bendix and 


position” in the fast 
which includes such 
conscious companies as 
Thompson Products. 

A. J. Weatherhead, Jr., personally 
takes an active role in a wide variety 
of aviation and automotive industry 
events, topped by the annual Cleve- 
land National Air Races and _ the 
National Aircraft Show. The keen 
competition between the “big three” 
of parts reaches its peak in the 
national air races. Here the Weather- 
head Trophy for the world’s fastest 
mile ranks alongside the Thompson 
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Yndustriual Adveiiri: 


Gene P. Robers 










Gene P. Robers, 


Sales Promotion Manager 
The Weatherhead Company 


eland, O. 


Trophy race and the Bendix Cup as 
a nationwide publicity getter. 

Nowhere in business is there keener 
competition than in the race for at- 
tention the big parts makers stage at 
each year’s air races. Last summer the 
Weatherhead Company literally stole 
the show by converting the company 
rooms at Cleveland’s Hotel Carter into 
replicas of a Parisian sidewalk cafe 
and a Western front dugout. Day and 
night, for the duration of the show, 
manufacturers, airline officials, pilots 
and press crowded into this continuous 
Weatherhead open house. Idea, pian 
and execution of this stunt—along 
with many of Mr. Weatherhead’s in- 
dustry and community activities— 
rested in Gene Robers’ hands. 


Participates in Fund Drives 
When the Cleveland Ad Club 
raised $250,000 to finance its war 
activities Committee’s support of such 
government campaigns as War Bond 
drives and Wave recruiting, Mr. 
Weatherhead headed the committee, 


and Gene Robers ran the job. 


The same team has set records in 








fund drives for the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Air Power 
League, the Ohio Republican Finance 
Committee and the National Aircraft 
Show. 

Gene was granted a 90-day leave 
of absence to spend full time as vice- 
president of the aircraft show. 
Disaster threatened the event when a 
month-long strike bound the Cleve- 
land newspapers 10 days before the 
show. With a lot of last minute 
switching in promotional plans, the 
air show attracted 214,000 people in 
a nine-day period, breaking all at- 
tendance records for the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium. 

When the show committee was 
ready to turn $75,000 profits over 
to the Army Air Forces Aid Society, 
no ordinary presentation would suf- 
fice. Messrs. Weatherhead, Robers 
and other show officials bundled 42 
prominent Cleveland citizens into a 
Capitol Airlines C-54, and flew them 
to Washington for a formal presenta- 
tion banquet. AAF General Spaatz 
headed a bank of 19 general officers at- 
tending the dinner, and Eddie Ricken- 
backer served as toastmaster, After 
dinner the flying delegation stepped 
back into the C-54 and were returned 
to their Cleveland homes by 2:30 a. m. 


Company Is Big Advertiser 

With so much emphasis on stunt 
exploitation, one would believe that 
there would be little time for serious 
advertising and sales promotion at 
the Weatherhead Company. 

Actually the reverse is true. 
Weatherhead is a consistent and sub- 
stantial advertiser in 34 national busi- 
ness publications reaching the 12 
major industries which the company 
serves. The company uses nothing 
less than full pages and employs yel- 
low as a second color to gain maximum 
continuity and family identification. 
No schedule calls for less than six 
insertions a year in monthlies, or less 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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And it makes STEEL 


the most widely quoted 
of all business publications 


Headline news for most daily 
newspapers trom coast to coast was STEEL’s recent 
report on “Metalworking Prospects for 1947." More 
than 100,000 readers saw the full report in STEEL. 
The newspapers carried the story of it to mil- 
lions more. 


Week after week throughout the year in these same 
newspapers, “STEEL says,” is a familiar quote. 


Maybe it’s because STEEL speaks to the biggest 
industry in the world—metalworking. Newspaper 
editors know that what happens in metalworking 
interests and affects everyone. 


A Penton 
Publication 


1947 
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Maybe it’s because STEEL’s editors have so con- 
sistently proved their ability to do an o 'tstanding 
job of accurately reporting metalworking develop- 
ments to the industry—and for the industry. News- 
papers like authoritative sources for their news. 


Maybe it’s because STEEL has the largest full time 
editorial staff of any industrial paper, and covers 
every industrial news-making center. Newspapers 
appreciate on-the-scene reporting. 


Whatever the reason, STEEL’s readers know, “What 
STEEL says makes news!” 


STEEL ¢« Penton Bldg. « Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Formula for Ad Evaluating 


3.2, since its plane value was 3.2, and 
there was no actual result to subtract. 
The two corrections which were ap- 
plied brought this ad to a position of 
plus 1.0 and affected all other ad 
positions as well. These two correc- 
tions were for media and for the 
months during which the ads ap- 
peared. It’s a well known fact that 
some media perform better than 
others in yielding returns, and also 
that certain months yield greater in- 
quiry returns than do other months. 
Taking the media factor first, to 
find it we had to return to the origi- 
nal 138 insertions, and compute each 
insertion against the equation. After 
this, the 138 results were sorted in 
terms of media and an average devia- 
tion for each of the publications was 
computed, as listed below: 


Average position 
of insertions in 


Publication relation to plane 
l +1.2 
2 + 9 
; 4+ 9 
4 i § 
5 + 3 
6 + 2 
7 2 
8 9 
9 1.5 

10 Be 


By re-sorting the 138 insertions in 
terms of individual ads, and applying 
the net of the media deviations for 
each ad, we brought about correction 
for media. 

Here we have again uncovered a 
useful by-product. 

There are some interesting differ- 
ences in the above media position 
averages, even though the closeness 
of results speak well for the pre- 
selection standards used in connection 
with media. For example, publications 
Nos. 2 and 9 are known to be direct 
competitors, yet publication 2 pulls 
inquiries at a rate of 2.4 more per ad 
than does No. 9 when placed on the 
equal footing of the elimination of 
variables through which the data has 
progressed. This means 29 inquiries 
more from publication 2 over a 12 
time schedule. If we were to apply 
this figure to the total average yearly 
inquiries from publication 2, and do 
the same for 9, we could come up 
with something in the way of an ac- 
curate ratio of the native “pull” of 
the two books. 

The seasonable variable, the other 
correction previously mentioned, is 
evolved by sorting the original 138 
results in terms of months, and then 


processing them by the same pro- 
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cedure used in finding and applying 
the media correction. Seasonable vari- 
ables for this data were found to be 


as follows: 
Average position in 


Month relation to plane 
January — 6 
February . +13 
March + .§ 
April + .§ 
May + .2 
June — 3 
July +1.4 
August — .l 
September 6 
October — 5 
November + .1 
December —1.4 


In itself, here is another important 
concept. The advertiser of this pro- 
duct will profit if he selects for his 
six-time schedules the months of 
February, March, April, May, July, 
and November, Although the differ- 
ences between plus and minus months 
are not large, in the long run they 
can amount to substantial improve- 
ment over results from the arbitrary 
every-other-month schedule. 

The results in the lower portion of 
Fig. 3 have the seasonal variable re- 
moved, as well as that for media. 
They are. then. in order of effective- 
ness, and should show sensitivity to 
different ad techniques.* 

Now in this and the preceding ar- 
ticles, we have taken the reader 
through an involved preliminary pro- 
cedure, in which the only rewards 
have been those by-products of the 
refinement that have emerged for 
consideration. To many, the compu- 
tations may have long since entered 
the realm of hocus-pocus, what with 
dealing in fractions of an inquiry and 
watching zero ads assume positive 
proportions. 

The only possible means of vindi- 
cation is to apply these definite evalu- 
ations to a series of techniques long 
accepted as good advertising practice 
and see if they prove out under this 
method. We will demonstrate that 
they do in the third and concluding 
article of this series, 


(To Be Continued) 


*it is regrettable that position § in 
media data was not available for pur- 
poses of this survey, since it has been 
a recognized factor in advertising re- 
turns. The considerable refining already 
undergone by the data, however, should 
allow procedure without too much handi- 
cap from the omission. 


Ernest Williams 

Ernest Williams, 78, veteran technical 
illustrator, died Dec. 23 in Maplewood, 
N. J. He developed photography cutaway 
drawings, and was one of the first per- 
sons to employ airbrushes in illustration. 
He persuaded many industrial organiza- 
tions to use his methods in their adver- 
tising and catalogs. 





Jack & Heintz Launches 
New Advertising Campaicn 


ACK & Heintz, Cleveland, manu- 

facturer of aircraft accessories 
and precision instruments, is turning 
its back on its wartime production, 
and is directing its advertising to- 
wards designing and producing peace- 
time products. 

Directed by Don R. Fairchilds, 
Jack & Heintz’s advertising manager, 
and Lee Canfield, account executive, 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, the new 
advertising campaign has _ two-fold 
objectives: To build a favorable opin- 
ion of engineering abilities and pro- 
duction efficiency, and to acquaint 
prospects with Jack & Heintz present 
and future products. 

An interesting Jack & Heintz 
achievement is featured in each ad- 
vertisement, employing a large action 
photo as a “stopper” headline with 
concise, informative copy. The theme. 
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Large action photos, stopper headlines, and 
concise, informative copy are features of 
Jack & Heintz’s new advertising campaign. 
Ads are run in two colors--black and yellow. 


“Extra values through Jack & Heintz 
mass precision,” appears in a box. A 
cutline gives the name of Jack & 
Heintz “associates” shown in the pho- 
tograph. 

The campaign is running in Busi 
ness Week, Newsweek, United State: 
News, and 15 other business publica 
tions on a once-a-month or every 
four-weeks schedule. The advertise 
ments are black and yellow. Bleed 
are used in all but three of the maga 
zines. 


LeRoy M. Smith 


LeRoy M. Smith, 60, president « 
Seedburo Equipment Company, died Dec 
31 in Wilmette, Ill He founded and 
formerly published Seed World. 
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NOW--- BALANCED WORLD COVERAGE 
FOR EXPORT ADVERTISERS 





If you would like to know 
how McGraw-HI.t DiGEst 
balanced circulation can help 
you sell to the leading indus- 
trialists, engineers and busi- 
nessmen in all parts of the 
world, write or call today for 
your copy of, “A New Approach 
to World Markets in 1947.” 


McGraw-Huz Dicest is one industrial export maga- 
zine whose circulation is balanced in.direct proportion 
to the indicated market opportunities for American 
business firms — one-third United Kingdom and West- 
ern Europe; one-third Latin America; one-third Other 
World Markets. Detailed and continuing market research 
is employed to determine its circulation objectives. 





McGraw-Hu1 Dicest circulation is based exclusively 
on selected postwar lists of engineers, industrialists, 
technicians and businessmen compiled and checked by 
McGraw-Hill’s own representatives operating in 40 
foreign countries and actually covering every important 
world market. Subscriptions are handled by 500 agents 
in 67 countries. 


McGraw-Hitt Dicest now delivers exporters more 
circulation than any other industrial English-language 
magazine in the international field—more good prospects 
who know our language and business customs—the key . 
men who can be sold with a minimum of cultivation. A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, W. Y. 
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Copy That Sells 


whisky by the case. It may be a 


new type of brake lining, or some 


rust-resistant metal or any other sub- 
which touches that closely 


ject man 


life or his business. 
key to 


ful advertising, and it applies just as 


in his daily 


Self-interest is the success- 
much to business paper advertising as 
other. If tell 


your product or 


to any your ad can 


the prospect how 
service will Save him time, speed up 
his production, Save him money or 
make things easier for him, you are 
Unless 


your product or service 1S going to 


assured of a high readership. 


benefit the prospect In some way, he 


is not interested in it. 

In any advertising, but in business 
paper advertising especially, the pub- 
market. The public 


contains your market, but your mar- 


lic is not your 
ket is a very limited group of indi- 
viduals having special interests. They 
may be druggists or electricians or 
foundry men, or contractors, or doc- 
tors. To appeal to these people you 
must understand their problems and 
a pretty 
good idea how their business is con- 
business 


war, 


their viewpoint, and have 


ducted. Looking at your 
the 


than likely you will find it composed 


paper market since more 
very largely of a new group of in- 
Many of men 


have dropped out, and a new crop 


dividuals. the older 
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of young men, many of them jus 
back from overseas, are taking thei 
place. More than likely, these ar 
men who do not know your produc 
or your service. Perhaps their experi 


ence tends to lead them off toward 


other types of products and service 
So it’s up to you to start at the bot 
tom and explain the ABC’s of wha 
you have to sell. 

Advertising is like that. There i 
always a new crop of prospects com 
ing along. If you sell them when they 
are young, they are more likely to re 
main with you through the years t 
come. 

There has been a tendency among 
some advertisers to spend the mini 
mum amount of money on the pro 
duction of advertisements in business 
and trade publications. The cost of 
the space is not great, so shouldn’t 
production costs be kept to a mini 
mum too? My own feeling is that 
it is a very great mistake to skimp 
on production costs. If your mes 
sage isn’t important, or if the market 
you are aiming at isn’t worth a great 
deal to you, by all means drop out of 
the publication which reaches that 
market. 

But if you have a real message and 
the potential market is a valuable 
one, by all means present your mes- 
sage as attractively and convincingly 
as you can—even if production costs 
may exceed the cost of the space. 

The difference between a good ad 
and a mediocre one may be just a 
It might be the 
or the 


number of details. 
the 
way the copy begins or ends. Any one 
number of little may 
make a world of difference. 


way heading is worded 


of a details 
Here are a few bits of advertising 
advice as given by a leading advertis- 
ing man in Los Angeles: 
Think about it three 
write it in 30 minutes. 
When in doubt, leave it out. 
The best are simple 
words arranged in shock-troop for- 


weeks— 


headlines 


mation. 

The rarest thing in advertising is 
plain horse-sense. 

Catch phrases don’t catch anyone. 

Writing is 90% think and 10% 
ink, 


a. 
—_ 





Here are some of the calendars that arrived 
too late for last month’s calendar review. 
(Top row. left to right) Link-Belt. Ltd.. 
Toronto; Thompson Products, Cleveland; 
Hyatt Bearings Division of General Motors. 
Detroit. (Second row, left to right) Bemis 
Bro. Bag Company, St. Louis: Dow Chem- 
ical Company, Midland, Mich.; Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Company, Chicago; 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, Koppers 
Coal Division, Pittsburgh. (Last row, left to 
right) Warren Webster and Co., Camden. 
N. J.: Sanderson and Porter, Cleveland; 
and Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 
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3 Pertinent Comments on Advertising Direct from Field Calls 
é' - ®@ “Personally | like that type of display that demonstrates the ads with as much interest as the articles themselves. 
be “Pes “ « the principle of operation. In such an instance, | can pick However, | steer clear of exaggerated claims." 
. asa the thing up and immediately apply it to some problem © “xyZ missed the boat in that direction in their adver- 
: or installation that we have. tising of a level-measuring instrument. They put the ad in 
Bie Pct oe without a drawing of how it functioned, and consequently 
. a ® “Product ads and ads that give new ideas appeal to me | had no idea of the underlying basis of working. | 
4 the most. | am greatly interested in any new developments couldn't figure out any possible applications. Finally, | 
Fy and if the manufacturers have any new suggestions, |am went to an engineering show and met a XYZ represen- 
. eager to read about them. | feel that advertising has tative. He explained the thing to me, and its value was 
% played a great part in keeping us up to date | think | read increased ten times as far as | was concerned." 
2 
Such operations and processes are common to all What are Chemical Engineers saying about your 
process plants although the products may be widely type of equipment? Send for Field Reports on: 
different. Chemical engineers are on familiar ground Pumps & compressors; pipe & valves; packing; 
in any plant where they are used. 


materials of construction; containers; packaging 


These readers of Chemical Engineering are con- : . ; a a 
~ ‘ Y equipment; materials handling; lubrication; power 


stantly on the lookout for new applications and 


improvements and they rely upon the advertising as transmission; steam & power generation; motors; 
well as the editorial for their operating information. motor controls. 
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S part of a nationwide campaign 

to promote the trucking in- 
dustry, the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., is urging 
its members to adopt a new standard 
bank check to carry out an industry- 
wide advertising message. 

Todd Printing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., developed and printed the new 
ATA checks which are designed to 
meet all bank requirements and pre- 
sent a potent advertising message. 
Adoption of the new checks by ATA 
resulted y which re- 
ported that the average check is 
handled and read by 16 persons while 


from a survey 


in circulation, 

Format of the check features five 
distinct messages posi- 
tioned to get maximum effect. Todd 
artists designed the advertising panels 
to stand out and avoid interference 
with the essential check information. 

Direct messages are carried in two 


advertising 


streamers across the check in white 
type against a red background. These 
messages read, “Everything Americans 
eat, use, wear, comes all or part way 


and America’s cities, 


by truck,” 
great and small, depend on motor 
trucks for food.” 

A postage stamp-sized picture in 
the upper right hand corner contains 
an illustration of truck drivers wait- 





Sales Promotion Ideas 


Comment on Catelogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 


ATA Promotes Trucking Industry 
by Adopting Standard Bank Check 





ing in line before the paymaster’s 
window. A caption explains, “Truck- 
ing employs more than 3'% million 
people.” In the opposite corner ap- 
pears the ATA seal or the company’s 
own trademark. Finally, an emblem 
at the bottom of the check to the 
left of the signature says, “This is 
motor truck money.” The name of 
the individual company issuing the 
check is printed at the top. 

The check itself is lithographed on 
a special gray-blue paper which auto- 
matically cancels the check when- 
ever alteration is attempted. Ink 
eradicator instantly brings out in- 
visible impressions of the word 
“Void,” hundreds of which are im- 
printed in the paper beneath the sur- 
face design. 


@ Manufacturer Promotes 
Cord Line with Figurine 


“Miss Cordage of 1947,” an exotic 
looking figurine built from various 
types of twine and rope, is used by 
D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphia 
paper house, to promote its cordage 
line. 

The model is used for window dis- 
plays and in business publication and 
direct mail advertising prepared by 
McLain Organization, Ward’s ad- 
vertising agency. 








—— 


THE ALERT TRUCKING & STORAGE CO. 


TRANSPORTATION .. WAREHOUSING 





Te FIRST NATIONAL BANK a TRUST CO. eo 
AMY WERE, US A. owes 
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THE ALERT TRUGONG & STORAGE CO 


SAMPLE CHECK 
4NOQT VALID 








This is the new bank check adopted by the American Trucking Association to promote the 


trucking industry. The check contains five messages positioned to get the maximum effect. 
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"Miss Cordage of 1947’ is the pride and joy 
of D. L. Ward Company. Made of twine and 
rope, and used in displays and ads, this fig- 
urine helps promote company’s cordage line. 


“Miss Cordage” is the brain child 
of William A. Hentz, Ward’s adver- 
tising manager, who admits that he 
received some help from his wife in 
arranging the figurine’s hair-do and 
trimmings. 

Alfred H. Bennett, in charge of 
Ward’s twine division, reports great 
interest in “Miss Cordage” through- 
out the trade. He says that as a sales- 
woman, “she’s worth her weight in 
gold.” 


@ Fruehauf Releases Movie 
on Transportation Growth 
“Faith in the Future” is the title 
of a 33-minute sound motion picture 
just released by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Detroit, for showing to 
groups interested in the growth of 
transportation in America. 


The film is dedicated to the pio- 
neers who founded the great motor 
transport industry. It touches upon 

(Continued on page 88) 
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.. and teaching, informing, and helping 


metalworking production executives is 


American Machinist's editorial job. 


E appreciate that color is attractive in it- 
W: , has attention value, and makes pages 
pleasanter reading. That’s why American 
Machinist covers are all sparkling, four-color 
kodachromes, and why we use color in our edi- 
torial pages to bind articles together, keep read- 
ers’ eyes moving along, and to invite attention 
to particularly important editorial sections. 

But much more importantly, we think that 
color can, and should, serve a strictly functional 
purpose in our editorial pages. The men who 
read these pages are busy men, who read 
American Machinist to find out as quickly and 
clearly as possible the wealth of facts on new 
products and methods which can help them to 
do their jobs better. Color can often help—show 
at a glance how machines do work, or how fluids 


and electricity flow. And whenever color can 





sells more goods at less cost 


help, American Machinist editors use it, just as 
they use every other alert editorial tool to make 
this magazine a balanced, forceful, hard-work- 
ing aid to busy and influential men. 

Editorial excellence is the reason why 27,000 
of Metalworking’s top production executives 
pay to read American Machinist twice every 
month. It is the reason why advertisers, who 
want to tell their product story under the most 
favorable readership circumstances, invest 
more of their advertising dollars in American 
Machinist than in any other metalworking 
magazine. And it is also the reason why good 
advertising in American Machinist begets out- 
standing results. 

Your American Machinist representative will 
be glad to tell you much more about this qual- 
ity marketplace for your products. 


American 
Machinist 












Sales Promotion Ideas... . 








This obsolete truck and trailer is from a scene in ‘Faith in the Future.’ a new movie re- 
leased by Freuhauf Trailer Company. The film shows America’s growth in transportation. 
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each phase in transportation, including 
horse-drawn vehicles, boats, railways, 
electric lines, the automobile, motor- 
truck, highway system and the truck- 
trailer. 

Development of the trailer idea is 
depicted, as well as the processes in- 
volved in trailer manufacture. Dra- 
matic scenes include trailers at war 
and trailers serving war production 
lines at home. 

Complimentary showings of the 16 
mm. film may be arranged through 
Fruehauf branches, Wilding Picture 
Productions, Chicago, produced the 


movie. 


@ Owens-Corning Publishes 
Rotogravure Circular 


Beginning with the December, 1946 
issue, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, Toledo, O., inaugurated its 
“Fiberglas Pictorial,” a tabloid-sized 
rotogravure circular. 

The eight-page publication will be 
issued bi-monthly. It illustrates the 
multitude of uses being found for 
Fiberglas, the registered trade name 
for products made of light, strong, 
moisture-and-heat-resistant glass in 
pliable fiber form. 

Photos in the initial issue illustrate 
such Fiberglas products as lamp 
shades; insulation for homes, trains, 
and steamships; market baskets that 
keep frozen foods frozen; fishing 
rods; Army sleeping bags; and roof- 
ing mat used as a reinforcing and 
carrying agent for asphalt or pitch 
applied to roofs. 

On the last page are listed the 
names of manufacturers whose pro- 
ducts are illustrated in “‘Fiberglas Pic- 
torial.” An adjacent box lists the 
branch offices of Owens-Corning. 





OWENS COR 


FIBERGLAS 





Fiberglas even finds its way into a lady's 
boudoir as shown by this front page photo 
from Owens-Corning’s rotogravure circular. 


The pictorial publication, edited by 
Samuel E. Lapp, is mailed to a list of 
approximately 100,000 including 
management, advertising and mer- 
chandising personnel; engineers; pur- 
chasing agents; and others through- 


out the U. S. 


@ Alco Uses Train Photos 
in 1947 Calendar Book 


American Locomotive Company, 
New York, features 53 unusual photo- 
graphs of railroad scenes in the 1947 
edition of its handsome calendar ap- 
pointment book distributed to its 
clients. 

Picture files of the nation’s rail- 
roads were combed to supply more 
than 1,200 exceptional photographs 


from which a jury picked the best 53 
prints used. Judges included Willard 
Morgan, publisher and editor of 
Camera Encyclopedia; C. B. Peck, 
editor of Railway Mechanical Engi 
neer; and Patrick O’Sheel, transpor- 
tation editor of Life. 

Included among the photographs 
are eight pictures which will appear 
in Lucius Beebe’s new book, “Mixed 
Trains Daily, A Book of Short Line 
Railroads.” Other prints borrowed 
from notable industrial collections are 
also used. 

The cover contains a cellophane 
window through which is viewed 
Howard Fogg’s color painting of a 
train meandering through the great 
southwest desert and mountain coun- 
try of the U.S. This same painting 
appeared as the cover on the Novem- 
ber, 1946 issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 

The pages have a plastic binding. 
Opposite each photograph is a page 
containing a weekly calendar with 
each day divided into “morning, after- 
noon, and evening.” The preceding, 
present and future months are also 
listed on each calendar page. A gold 
colored ribbon, bound beneath the 
front cover, is used as a bookmark. 


@ Printing Company Reviews 
News Stories of 1946 


“Reflections,” the monthly com- 
pany publication issued to current 
and prospective customers of E. F. 
Schmidt Company, Milwaukee print- 
ers, departs from its customary edi- 
torial content in the January, 1947 
issue by presenting a recapitulation of 
the major news events during 1946. 

Titled “1946 in Review,” the book- 

(Continued on Page 92) 





Curtis Automotive Devices, Dayton, O., fea- 
tures a large drain valve cutaway draw- 
ing in a new four-page, four-color folder. 
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Well, suppose we don’t get as many people to 














write for our catalogs? It’s orders we’re 





after, Erwin! I’d sooner have hot prospects 




















phoning our branch offices direct than to 











try to make ’em prove to you that your ad- 





vertising copy is 0.K 








5 
You go right ahead breaking the ice with 


your ads. . But also, let’s get our catalog 
into the offices of all our best prospects. 
You let me worry about the sales leads. I 


really believe that half the job of selling 








is to make things easy to buy. 

























Here is a single unit of a Sweet's File. There And let us add this advice, Erwin: 

ore seven Sweet's Files, each consisting of one 

or more we units, which — industry's seven If you want those catalogs to stay on the job at their 
j t int truction, — . : 

pore, pees ie ay —o See destinations, be sure you send them out filed in Sweet's. 


That way, they will be instantly accessible to your best 
prospects at all times — ready to give your advertis- 
ing the fastest possible follow-up and your sales 
representatives the best opportunities for selling. 


You can find out about the Sweet's Files that serve 
your markets by consulting the Market Data Book — 
or write us. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 




















Molded into carefully scaled models, bright 
red Tenite plastic promotes International 
Harvester’s ‘Farmall’ tractor. The miniature 
tractors, built to a 1/16-inch scale size, 
are distributed among dealers for display 
in their stores, or to be given to their cus- 
tomers. The model reproduces identifying 
features and details of the tractor in its 
plastic body. chassis and rubber tires. 
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let contains a red, white and black 
cover, Joe Schoeninger, a member of 
the company’s creative staff, presents 


While attractive get-up and ap- 
pearance may not make a publica- 
tion, they do help tremendously in 
the reception it gets from would- 
be readers and prospective adver- 
tisers. 3 

With the foregoing as our major 
premise, permit us to point out, as 
a minor premise, that for over a 


half century WNU has been doing 





MAIL 


FROM 


copy 


BAG—ALL 


a month by 
month survey, beginning with Em- 
peror Hirohito’s annual New Year’s 
message to his people in January, 
1946, to Damon Runyon’s death last 
December. 


the news highlights in 


In the foreword, Mr. Schoeninger 
gives “a word of warning” to writers 
who attempt to gather a_ similar 
chronology. “Don’t do it,” he says, 
“for every word you write you have 
to read a thousand; for every hour 
of estimated time on the job, you'll 
put in three.” 


@ Detroit Manufacturer Uses 
Booklet to Sell Radiators 


Henry J. Morton Associates, De- 
troit, employs an eight-page two-color 
booklet designed for dealer use to push 
its Morton CO-Z-AIR portable elec- 
tric radiators. 

Running across the top of each 
page are cartoon illustrations of ‘uses’ 
for the heating device which plugs 
in anywhere, using no steam or water. 
Information includes not only design 
features, but table of operating costs 
and instructions to users. 


Copies of the red and black colored 





a grand printing job for a lot of 
publishers. Included in WNU’s 
magazine list are any number of 
weeklies, monthlies and annuals, 
some of which may be quite similar 
to yours in size, scope and frequency 


of i issue. 


The conclusion is obvious. What 


WNU has done and is doing for 


others, it can do for you. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


UNDER ONE ROOFP 
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New packaging for Blackhawk Mig. Com 
pany’s socket wrenches is announced in ‘The 
Blackhawk Signal’ published for distributors. 
Packaging features bright yellow cartons 
imprinted with Blackhawk's trademark. 
Cartons care sturdily held together by 
metal edges. A thumb-notch in the top 
half of the box reveals a contrasting blue 
bottom. Box labels imprinted in red contain 
quantity. catalog number. and description. 


booklet are packed with each radiator, 
are used for counter literature, and 
some have strings to attach them to 
display models on dealer floors, The 
front cover carries only the words, 
“You'll wonder how you ever got 


along without one.” 


McGraw - Hill Opens 
Text-Film Department 


UDIO-VISUAL education, stim- 

ulated by training of the armed 
forces in World War II, steps into 
the peacetime picture under plans 
carried out by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 

Headed by Albert J. Rosenberg, 
formerly of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, a newly created text-film de- 
partment will make films and film 
strips to be used in connection with 
textbooks. 

The films will “dramatize and give 
realistic explanation of theories, prin 
ciples, techniques and applications.” 
The motion pictures will not attempt 
to cover every phase treated in the 
text, but will deal with those parts 
hardest for the student to grasp. 

Techniques to be employed include 
motion picture photography, animated 
drawings, photo-micrography and 
slow-motion photography. The filn 
strips will follow up the motion pi 
tures; they will ask questions, prese: 
additional’ factual material and en 
phasize points made in text and film 
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as anserte® 


ty The Chay Geaserd 


* E had this month’s stint all 
started, (mostly about the 1947 
crop of ads not looking much better 
or brighter than their dead brothers, 
but maybe it was too early to really 
tell) when along comes a wire from 
Hal Burnett, suggesting we might be 
interested in looking at a Kearney & 
Trecker advertisement on Page 157, 
January, Fortune. (Also in Business 
Week, Dec. 21; Modern Industry, 
January, and Newsweek, Dec. 30.) 

So we did. 

And now all we have is trouble— 
trouble for -you, trouble for Hal, 
trouble for ourselves. 

We don’t mean making this new 
start. That’s nothing. What we're 
fretting about are some of the ques- 
tions raised by this K & T copy. 

First, let us read some of it to you: 

SWEET LAND OF POVERTY? 


the answer is in today’s headlines 

Then, four pix with captions: 

PEOPLE NEED CLOTHES! Want 
a new suit? So do a lot of others. It's 
going to take more than 40,000,000 
suits to fill the present demand alone. 
Measure that against the millions of 
pairs of stockings that women want to 
buy right now, the urgent need for 14 
billion yards of cotton fabrics. 

PEOPLE NEED CARS! Age of the 
average car on the road today is eight 
and one-half years. Each month an esti- 
mated 90,000 drive their last mile to the 
junk pile. Result: America needs 15,000,- 
100 new cars. And don't overlook the 
3,000,000 trucks and buses which are 
necessary to meet industrial and public 
transportation needs. 

PEOPLE NEED HOMES! How often 
have you seen this unhappy picture in 
your newspaper? It’s public notice of 
America’s crying need for 2,700,000 new 
omes. But it goes beyond that: it's 
estimated that industry needs a billion 
ollars worth of new plants, shops and 
tores; that farmers must spend $350,- 
100,000 for new buildings. 

THE GREATEST U. S. NEED is to 
1ake possible for all Americans to en- 
”y the basic necessities of American 
ood living. The chart above tells a dra- 
natic story of how great this need really 
. It offers a challenging opportunity to 
1€ imagination, enterprise and initiative 
f every Ameican manufacturer. 


Ail right—there’s the problem. 
Now, what can the American manu- 





‘Sweet Land of Poverty? ... 
Liquids Handling Equipment 





facturer do about it? Well, here’s 


Kearney & Trecker’s answer: 

HOW CAN AMERICA GET WHAT 
IT NEEDS? 

The answer is produce more! In 
turn,. increased production means lower 
prices and increased demand because 
more people are able to buy. This is 
the formula for more jobs, high wages, 
high standards of living. It’s the formula 
that keeps America busy. Today, a man’s 
productivity is measured by the capacity 
and efficiency of the machine he operates. 
Thus, the modern machine tool is indus- 
try’s instrument for reducing costs—by 
increasing the productivity of the worker. 
Now is the time for manufacturers to 
start replacing high cost obsolescent tools 
with modern new machine tools which 
make possible the low costs, low prices, 
high wages everyone wants. 

Before we start thinking about any 
pros or cons on the subject, let’s give 


the several people who had a hand 
in the planning and execution of this 


advertising a big hand. 

OK AS INSERTED. The campaign 
stems from Kearney & Trecker’s over- 
all public relations, sales and advertis- 
ing program, spearheaded by executive 
vice-president JOSEPH L, TRECK- 
ER’s talks before production, man- 
agement and machine tool groups 
throughout the country. Mr. Trecker 
collaborates with AL JOHN, K & T 
advertising manager, and GEORGE 
J. CALLOS, vice-president, KLAU- 
VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP AS- 
SOCIATES, Milwaukee, in over-all 
planning. Mr. Callos and RALPH 
N. GARDNER, member of the 
K-V-P-D creative staff, wrote the 
copy. 

As much as anything else, we would 
say they deserve commendation first, 
for recognizing that advertising can 





“, « . deserves a big hand ... handles presentation well .. . 
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for recognizing that advertising can 
help accomplish this huge task for 
industrial statesmen—se cond, for 
handling the presentation of their case 
so well, 

Now, a few further thoughts on 
the subject: 

Does industrial management have 
to be sold on the economics of modern 
machine tools? We'll risk the answer 
—Yes!” Not the really progressive 
and enlightened management, but the 
run-of-the-mill management — decid- 
edly “Yes!” So this phase of the job 
is sound, and run persistently in exec- 
utive books such as Fortune, Business 
Week, etc. should win K & T recogni- 
tion, and orders. 

But it seems to us that this is only 
the beginning of the advertising job 
(or the end, depending how you look 
at it). Surely, K & T must carry this 
story, in less generalized terms, down 
the line to plant superintendents, pro- 
duction managers, foremen and the 
like. Maybe K & T does—in fact, 


we'll guess that it does. 





Now, however, there’s another audi- 
ence KEARNEY & TRECKER must 
reach—their most important audience, 
we figure. Who? Labor, of course, 
the men who man the machines, For 
among this group and its leaders the 
soundest of economic philosophies and 
production policies can be washed out 
—if they don’t believe! And among 
this group K & T can meet anything 
from sheer indifference to downright 
prejudice. 

All of which, it seems to us, means 
an extra thoughtful job of advertis- 
ing to labor via whatever means are 
available—union house organs, news- 
papers in large industrial areas, radio, 
etc. A copy job that interprets this 
economic picture from labor’s point of 
view — honestly, factually, and in 


simple terms. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 





What a job for a copy man! 

Then, and only then, this advertising 
to labor can be merchandised back to 
top executives who must, if they see 
straight, eventually say to themselves, 
“I know new K & T equipment will 
reduce my costs—increase my produc- 
tivity per worker. And I know that 
my workers know that this is the one 
and only way to increase their in- 
comes and their security.” 

For the big thing labor must come 
to believe is not that when a machine 
lets one man do the work of two, one 
of those men is fired . . . but instead 
that one or two more men are hired, 
and there are now four men producing 
the value of eight. There you have 
more production for the manufacturer 
—more men at work for labor. There 
you have reduced costs for the manu- 
facturer—lower prices and higher in- 
come for the worker. 

We're hired as copy critics—maybe 
you think we’re way over our heads by 
this time. Well, maybe we are 
but none of us word merchants are 
worth a damn unless we’re working 
on the right wave length. For this is 
industrial advertising’s biggest job— 
done on all levels, to all groups, via 
all kinds of media, 

And it’s one hell of a big job, 
brother! 


Tell Me Quick—tTell Me True 

If publishers charged for display 
space by the line or by the word, 
maybe so many advertisers wouldn’t 
waste their dough in meaningless 
mouthings, high-sounding phrases and 
other verbal claptrap. 

We remember many, many years 
ago when we first started writing what 
was supposed to be copy. Our then 
copy chief would invariably take our 


Gallery 


Metropolitan Oakland 








Coming Soon oa the Chesapeake & Ohio 


“PAY AS YOU GO” 
TRAIN TRAVEL! 
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Mercury Mig. Co. 
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newest effort, cross out the headline 
and first few paragraphs of text, anc 
hand it back saying something like 
this, “Start from here and sweat o 
a new head and you may have son 
thing.” 

We'll bet you can do that with 
too high a percentage of busines 
paper copy appearing today. 

That’s why it’s so refreshing wher 
you pick up stuff like this: 

“Coming Soon on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio ‘PAY AS YOU GO’ TRAIN 
TRAVEL!”—a great idea presented in 
simple, direct form. (See “Gallery.” ) 
Two cartoons under this head quickly 
tell you “No need to stand in line at 
ticket windows—just reserve a coach 
seat or Pullman space by phone”— 
“Then pay for your ticket after you 
board the train or use the new C&O 
credit card.” All the fine details are 
in the main text (which is not short, 
but we never were fussing about long 
copy) for anyone now sufficiently in- 
terested to read on. We did, and thank 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Metropolitan Oakland, promoting 
itself as ““The Natural Industrial Cen- 
ter of the New West,” tunes in its 
logical audience fast with, “Flight- 
Sell the Coast in 19 hours! From the 
aviation center of the New West.” 
(See “Gallery.”) If you have any 
questions—the six, short, factual para- 
graphs that follow answer them almost 
telegraphically. 

Comes now a lift truck manufac- 
turer, Mercury Mfg. Company. Excel- 
lent headline, “This Man Is Doing the 
Work of 4.” (See “Gallery.”) The 
text, however, in no way backs up this 
statement . and that’s too bad be- 
cause the evidence would have made 
this a sound advertisement. 

Somebody up at Chase Brass & Cop- 
per wanted people to know that Chase 
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Chase Brass & Copper 
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When a company puts up $500,000 to purchase new production 
machinery, that’s an investment. If that machinery breaks down 
—or just isn’t used to its fullest advantage, that’s an expense. 
The same is true of advertising 


When advertising becomes an expense it is usually the adver- 
tiser’s fault. We have seen too many budgets that have been 
spent ‘‘expensively’’ only because the advertiser over-looked 
a few simple fundamentals 

In an effort to be ‘‘smart’’ or ‘‘different’’ many ads succeed 
in being useless. And in business papers, the readership of ads 
like that is nearly zero because business papers are read for 
information not for fun. 


In the ‘Tell All’’ book we said 


“You'd massacre the sales manager if he sent out a salesman with- 
out giving him all the up-to-the-minute sales facts about your products.”’ 


Maybe more of us should think of our ads as “‘economical 
salesmen’’—and make certain that we ‘“‘send’’ our ads where 
we send our salesmen. Direct to the prospect when he’s think- 
ing about his business... when he’s in a “business paper 
frame of mind.” 


On the subject of investments we should say something 
about returns. 

Schuyler Hopper in his book, “‘Ditch-Digging Advertising” 
takes an example of a company that has had its sales appropria- 


The Business Paper Reader's Frame-of-Mind Turns Advertising Expenses Into Profitable Investments 
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Is Advertising an Expense? - 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Plaque award winners 1945-46 Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising Competition. 


tion increased $10,000. It can invest this $10,000 in several ways: 


It can add: 
2 new SALESMEN @ 5 calls a day—200 days—2,000 more 


contacts—a 6% increase at $5.00 per contact... or 


It can add: 


DIRECT MAIL @ 15¢ a piece—66,666 more contacts—a 
222% increase at $0.15 per contact... or 


It can add: 


PUBLICATION ADVERTISING @ 5¢ per page—over 
200,000 added sales contacts—a 667% increase at $0.05 per 
contact. 


Now, any salesman will tell you that the volume of his sales 
is in direct ratio to the volume of his sales-calls, his choice of 
prospects and the skill and thoroughness with which he 
presents his story. 


The same thing applies to Advertising. A 667% increase in 
possible sales contacts is not enough. You must make certain 
that you are reaching the right prospects mp. the right pub- 
lications and telling them what they want and need to know. 


To help advertisers get the kind of copy material that will 
make their business paper ads a hard-working component of the 
sales operation we have prepared a booklet called ‘Hit the 
Road." If you haven't read it, a free copy is yours for the asking. 
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was interested in their business, wheth- 
er it involved brass screws or miles of 
brass pipe. So this “somebody” simply 
wrote the copy that way. (See “Gal- 
lery.”) Result—‘“‘For a Lot or a 
Little —of Brass or Copper — see 
Chase.” That’s how difficult this ad- 
vertising business can be sometimes. 
Ohio Crankshaft Company claims, 
“The SPEED way to lower costs . . 
TOCCO Induction Heating.” (See 
“Gallery.” ) Then, to show you they’re 
not just fooling around, they put in 
a picture of a stainless steel fabricated 
part, playing up these three points: 
First (pointing to the surface), 
“TOCCO-ANNEALED, 8 Seconds.” 
Second (pointing to a lip around one 
end), “TOCCO-SOLDERED, 3% 
Seconds.” And third (pointing to a 
nipple at the other end), “TOCCO- 
BRAZED, 4 Seconds.” In addition, 
main text wraps up all user-benefits 
under subheads, “Speedy Heating— 


Speedy Handling — Speedy Produc- 
tion.” 
Here’s another industrial center, 


clear across the map from Oak- 
land, and also doing a good, direct, 
“straight-talk” job. It’s Worcester, 
Mass., saying, “Reach 8 Times More 
Consumers than U. S. Average from 
WORCESTER, MASS.” (See 
“Gallery.”) Main copy goes on to 
sell the town as “New England’s 
Logical Distributing Center,” playing 
up consumer concentration, purchas- 
ing power, railroads, truck lines, etc. 
*A nice, new product, of course, 
makes this direct, unadorned approach 
duck soup. Take National Adhesives 
and its two-column copy on “Wood- 
Lok,” a new glue. Headline—“A 
NEW WOOD GLUE—READY FOR 
USE.” Subhead—‘Wood-Lok is a cold 
run, liquid glue for joint assembly 
operations.” First couple of para- 








“. . « direct, unadorned approach .. .” 
WOOD-LOK is a liquid Resin glue 


that is ready to use when received. It 
must be used cold, 

No time has to be taken from pro- 
duction to heat the day's starting batches 
...to heat the wood ...to heat the room 
above a comfortable working tempera: 
ture. 

No time has to be taken from pro- 
duction to mix new batches, because of 
mistakes in weighing, soaking or cook- 
ing... 

That will give you the essence of 
it...and that will give J. C. 
SNAPE, account manager, and 
FRANCIS PATAKY, artist, both of 
G. M: BASFORD COMPANY, New 
York, our acknowledgement for a 
very tidy job. OK AS INSERTED. 

And here’s General Electric, clear 
over in another field, talking to bank- 
ers, and saying (the way you should 
talk to bankers, too, of all men), 
“Why this new Housing project is a 
SOUND FINANCIAL PROJECT.” 
(See “Gallery.”) In news-story treat- 
ment, text carries on... 


Every mortgage loan officer knows 
about today’s building trend to ‘pack. 
age’ homes. 


This H. B. Deal & Co., Inc. develop. 
ment in St. Louis is typical. Each of 
these homes is completely equipped with 
General Electric appliances for be‘ter 
living, electrically. 

Plug ’em in, Newton! 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

This is a little look at what is going 
on in the advertising of liquids han- 
dling equipment. Specifically, it covers 
pumps, pipe and fittings, valves. 

We've clipped a bunch of ads, most- 
ly from the power and process pub- 
lications . . . just clipped, geod and 
bad alike . . . bunched them together 
in three groups. Now, let’s see what 
we've got. 

Pump Advertising 

Buffalo Pumps Company—Feature 
a special design, ““Close-Coupled for 
Close Quarters—and Buffalo Pumps 
Keep Delivering!” Here, of course, 
the very design gives the advertiser a 
distinct advantage, (See “Gallery” on 
page 102.) Were we to criticise, we 
might pick on generalities such zs, 
“Keep Delivering”—or “Husky, Effi- 
cient, Economical.” 

Goulds Pumps—Nothing very ar- 
resting in headline, “Goulds Double- 
Suction Centrifugals for dependable 
industrial pumping.” A pox on that 
done-to-death word, “Dependable.” 
(See “Gallery” on page 102.) Main 
text supplies general information as 
to sizes, drive, etc. Box at right is 
better, itemizing some typical appli- 
cations and special features. 

LaBour Company—A little man is 
holding up a sign that says, “This 
Pump STAYS Efficient.” (See “Gal- 
lery” on page 102.) How come? Well, 
opening sentence reads, “Since it has 
no sealing rings and operates without 
dependence on close clearances, LaBour 
Type Q is relatively vulnerable to 
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Design Engineers Create Volume Markets 


The design engineer in machine building plants may have 
any one of several titles lettered on the door—chief en- 
gineer, development engineer, mechanical engineer—or 
the door may just read ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


Whatever his title—he is the man who must be educated 
on new developments; and constantly reminded of how 
to adapt tried and proven methods. He is an important 
man to those who sell parts, materials and finishes be- 
cause his specifying power influences and controls volume 
purchases. 


MACHINE DESIGN gets behind these closed doors in more 
than 9,000 machine building plants. On the editorial 
and advertising pages, the design engineer finds the data 
on which to base his specifications. 


The design engineer wants to know whether this part or 
that one fits into his design; if a certain finish will pro- 
vide the required protection or add beauty and sales ap- 
peal to the finished product; if casting, stamping, welding 
or some other production method will contribute to the 
lower cost of the assembled machine. 


MACHINE DESIGN's continuing readership study gives a 
clue to how much MACHINE DESIGN is read. Latest 
survey figures show the following: 


73% read the issue in more than one sitting 
58% go back 3 or more times 
96% read the advertising pages 


90% retain in files for reference 


When your product information is delivered behind these 
doors every month in MACHINE DESIGN, you get a big- 
ger share of the machine building market. 


Call your MACHINE DESIGN representative for up-to-date 
information on the market's potentials. 


MACHINE DESIGH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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Buffalo Pumps Company 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 98] 


OK as Inserted... 


the effects of wear and corrosion.” A 
dollar will get you 10 that this lead 
sentence better 
than the one LaBour used . . . 
any pump manufacturer could use. 
Allis-Chalmers — Page with good 
stopping power, thanks to good use of 
type and illustration. Head (in big 
black Gothic) “‘Motor and Pump .. . 
combined to give undivided responsi- 
bility for Capacity .. . Efficiency ... 
Head.” (See “Gallery.”) At right, 
four important facts played up prom- 
inently — “Splash-Proof, Lo-Mainte- 
nance Motor”—“Pump and Motor in 
One, Rugged Frame”—‘Easy Instal- 
lation and Maintenance”—“‘Sizes from 
44, to 25 HP.” Like so much A-C ad- 
vertising, this hits hard and fast. 
Ingersoll-Rand — “Doctor of pH 
appears over illustration, the point 
being, according to this advertiser, 
that “Degrees come the hard way in 
the corrosive field.” (See “Gallery.”) 
Best part about this page is four para- 
graphs of main text on I-R features 
such as “Ircamet,” a special corrosion- 
resistant alloy, hydraulic design, etc. 


headline 
which 


contains a 


” 


Ingersoll-Rand 


Buffalo Pumps 






Goulds Pumps 
Gallery 


Buffalo Pumps—Good slant here, 
“A Built-In ‘Overload Margin’ gives 
you Pumping Economy.” (See “Gal- 
lery.”) Second paragraph carries the 
explanation, “BUFFALO General 
Service Pumps are built with a gen- 
erous amount of metal . . . heavier 
shafts, sturdier rotors, huskier and 
deeper stuffing boxes than necessary. 
They’re built to stand OVERLOAD 
CONDITIONS. They’re tested for 
overload conditions, too, before ship- 
ping to users . . . an extra ‘overload 
margin’ that avoids costly break- 
downs!” That’s a pretty fair starter 
—we figure that “Overload Maggin” 
could be developed into a powerful 
central sales theme, supported by facts 
from the field. 

A. R. Wilfley & Sons—Headed, 
“For Acids” and followed by text sans 
fact sans much of anything to hang 
your hat on means that this is nothing 
but expensive “name” advertising. 
(See “Gallery.” ) 

Eastern Industries—Although this 
ad doesn’t look like anything much, 
and whoever wrote it apparently 
lacked any knowledge of good adver- 


Gallery 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 
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tising presentation . . . at least it’s 
built around a performance chart, and 
the text carries some specifications, 
(See “‘Gallery.”’) 

Warren Pumps— Built around a 
testimonial letter from the Chief En- 
gineer of Republic Rubber, who writes 
(according to the headline), “per- 
forms perfectly.” This is sound ad- 
vertising on the ever-reliable per- 
formance-customer satisfaction base. 
(See “Gallery.”) Our only gripe— 
the letter is reproduced too small to 
read, 

Sier-Bath Gear & Pump Company— 
This outfit claims its pump “Best for 
Tough Pumping Jobs.” Well, maybe 
so—but lots of manufacturers can 
make that claim. (See “Gallery.”) 
This one goes on to claim that they 
“Are less affected by head than other 
displacement pumps, they are prac- 
tically unaffected by angle of inclina- 
tion.” And in the next paragraph— 
“Simple, with only two moving parts, 
Sier-Bath Screw Pumps are low in 
maintenance. Their end-to-center fluid 
flow eliminates thrust bearings. Their 
self-centering timing gears eliminate 
sidewear resulting from screw contact. 
Packing can be added while pump is 

(Continued on page 106) 
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ETTING more readers for your advertis- 

ing is easy . . . if you have enough 
dollars to spend. But the advertiser who 
selects his readership (key buyers, if you 
will) is spending his advertising dollars more 
wisely. 


In the mechanical industries, buying power 
is concentrated among relatively few key 
executives in each metalworking plant. . . 
and this buying power is concentrated still 
further, because even the plants themselves 
which do the major part of the buying are 
relatively few in number. Of course, the 
smallest machine shop has buying power of 
a sort, but it is an accepted fact that the 
volume of metalworking buying power is 
concentrated in a relatively small number 
of plants—the automotive and allied in- 


HERE’S HOW DIRECTED DISTRIBUTION 
WORKS: Through field investigations, per- 
sonal interviews and constant checking, 
MACHINERY locates the key executives 
with purchasing authority in all branches 
of the metalworking industries. Cross- 
checking this exclusive list against our paid 
circulation we find, of course, that many 
of these men are already subscribers to 
MACHINERY. To those who are not, 
MACHINERY directs some 2,500 personal 
copies. 


Why does MACHINERY do this? Because, 
long ago, we found out that even the 
largest all-paid circulation—even the most 
intensive subscription selling campaign— 


BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
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dustries, the aircraft plants, machine build- 
ing plants, household and farm equipment 
industries, etc. 


Therefore, the problem which faces the ad- 
vertiser in the metalworking field is two- 
fold: First, he must be sure that his adver- 
tising dollars are being spent to reach the 
important plants which do the bulk of the 
buying. Second, he must be sure that his 
advertising is being read by the right men 
in those plants. a 


MACHINERY enables you to spend your 
advertising dollars most effectively, because 
it directs its circulation to metalworking’s 
volume-buying authorities. By means of its 
unique Directed Distribution plan, it reaches 
the men who exercise buying authority in 
the plants which do the bulk of the buying. 


IPE BY D4 


of Metal working Buying Power 





cannot possibly reach all the buying author- 
ities. And these gaps in coverage occur 
most frequently among the very engineer- 
ing and manufacturing executives you want 
most to reach—the top level buying au- 
thorities in the plants which do the bulk 
of the buying. To attain completeness in 
circulation — to close these gaps — MA- 
CHINERY developed its Directed Distribu- 
tion Plan. ‘ 


Directed Distribution works. It is working 
today for advertisers who want to spend 


their advertising dollars wisely. It has 
worked for MACHINERY’S advertisers for 
over fifteen years. 











13, N. Y. 
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OK as Inserted... 


running .. . “Ah, that’s the kind of 
stuff we eat up! 

Engineer Company — ““ENCO de- 
signed pump sets eliminate fuel-oil 
preparation troubles in the planning 
stage.” Maybe you think that’s a 
breath-taking headline—but it says 
precisely what it says. (See “Gal- 
lary.) Further—we also like the old- 
fashioned panel of copy captioned, “10 
Plus Features That Highlight ENCO’s 
Superiority.” 

H. K. Porter Company—Holy cow! 
You won't believe it! “There is NO 
Substitute for a QUIMBY 
SCREW PUMP.” Wanna know why? 
Because “When you buy a QUIMBY 
SCREW PUMP you get something 
more than just a pump. You get the 
benefit of more than fifty years ex- 
perience in pump designing.” Phooey, 
Louie! (See “Gallery.”) What we 
will praise here, however, is a minor 
note (that ought to be major) selling 
the “New Quimby Floating Link .. . 
Permits Higher Pressures — Higher 
Speeds . . . Lower Viscosities.” Ade- 
quate description follows. 

McIntyre Company—Cleanest of 


Babcock & Wilcox 
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Engineer Company 


Midwest Piping & Supply Co. 


QUIMBY 
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Gallery 


all pump pages we've looked at, and 
more than just good layout here, (See 
“Gallery.”) Headline—“This Pump 
Weighs Only 6 Ozs. . . . But See What 
It Does.” First part of text focuses 
on “small size, light weight and low 
cost.” Second section sells “Precision” 
in these terms—‘Because McIntyre 
machining methods are capable of 
making surfaces flat to one light band 

. . and holding vital dimensions to 
tolerances of tenths and split tenths, 
the close fit of gears, center plates 
and sides of McIntyre Pumps assures 
high volumetric efficiency.” Nice job. 


Pipe and Fittings Advertising 


Babcock & Wilcox recommend, 
“For Stainless Steel Tubing made to 
match tough jobs EXACTLY—Call 
on CROLOY.” Pretty fair straight- 
product page although it’s a bit too 
wordy. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Midwest Piping & Supply Company 
—This advertiser’s story goes about 
like this . . . “The Man in the Field 
KNOWS when Pre-Fabricated Piping 
is Right.” (See “Gallery.”) In this 
case, it’s the men of Midwest’s own 
contracting department who have 


Gallery 
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McIntyre Company 


actually erected piping of all kinds for 
46 years .. . and know if subassem 
blies fit correctly, line up easily, etc. 
It’s a nice point and an important one 
to buygys. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube—We 
don’t quite get this one, unless it’s 
masquerading as so called “institu- 
tional” copy. “Youngstown to IIli- 
nois” goes the headline, (See “Gal- 
lery.”) and the text is mostly a plug 
for the oil strength of that great state, 
with the final paragraph bowing in 
good, old Youngstown, a major sup- 
plier of drill pipe, casing, tubing and 
line pipe since 1905. Ah, me—oh, my! 

American Brass Company — An- 
other Mutt and Jeff proposition here, 
“Hardly any job is Too BIG or Too 
SMALL for Anaconda Copper Tubes.” 
(See “Gallery.”) The contrasting pic- 
tures show what appears to be about 
12-inch copper pipe, and a reel of 
seamless copper capillary tubing .075 
O.D. x .025 L.D. Purposeful text, 
which in its own quiet way, does all 
right. 

Tri-Clover Machine Company — 
Sounds and sorta looks like a catalog 
sheet-—“TRI-CLOVER Flanged Type 
Conical End Fitting . . . readily 
adaptable to a wide variety of other 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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The Plant Engineer is responsible for 
the selection of the mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment serving Parker’s produc- 
tion lines. He specifies steam-generation 
equipment, air compressors, mechanical 
and electrical transmission items, motors, 
tools, building maintenance supplies, and 
the hundreds of other items vital to the 
operation of a modern industrial plant. 


After expenditures have been approved, 
the Plant Engineer confers with his de- 
partment heads when specifying plant 


POWER is read by management, the 
Plant Engineer, the Power Engineer, the 
Chief Electrician, and the Maintenance 
and Machine Repair groups at the Parker 
Appliance Company. 


The Plant Engineer, Power Engineer, and 
Chief Electrician all have personal sub- 
scriptions to POWER which are routed 
to members of the plant engineering de- 
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needs. With the Power Engineer, he 
chooses pumps, valves, piping, boiler ac- 
cessories, etc. And with the Chief Elec- 
trician, he specifies wire, cable, duct, 
motors, switchgear, transformers, and 
other electrical apparatus. 


Orders originating in the Maintenance 
and Machine Repair Departments are 
approved by the Plant Engineer who 
specifies needed items by type and make 
before forwarding to the Purchasing 
Department. 


partments, and a company copy is cir- 
culated among the executive staff. 


The Plant Engineer’s duties are broad, 
covering the entire field of power genera- 
tion, transmission, and application. He 
states that POWER’s editorial pages 
help keep him informed on modern en- 
gineering methods, and that the advertis- 
ing section shows him the type of equip- 
ment most suitable for his needs. 


Be hate na ER 
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OK as Inserted 


(See ““Gallery.”) Why 
should even fittings advertising have 
to be dull? 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works—The 
big red letters in the ad tell you that 
“WeldELLS have everything — and 
cite, “For example: Permanent iden- 
tification markings on every fitting.” 
(See “Gallery.”) Is that good? Let’s 
see .. . here’s the answer in the second 
paragraph: 

The expense we go to in providing 
legible and permanent marking pays divi- 
dends to users in handling and storing 
WeldELLS in the shop and on the job. 


It eliminates “wrong size” errors; saves 
time and trouble. 


Then, however, to remind you that 
this is just one of many advantages, 
there’s a tidy little box under the 
“WeldELLS alone com- 


” 


fitting types.” 


illustration, 
bine these features. 

Revere Copper & Brass—You want 
lines that last? Then use “Revere 
Copper Water Tube.” That’s what 
this page says, and although the text 
stabs at supporting this claim, it does 
it a bit too complacently. (See “Gal- 
lery.”’) 

Corning Glass Works—This outfit, 


Crane Company 
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Gallery 


on the other hand, doesn’t fool around. 
“Ready to connect to your present 
equipment GLASS PIPE that 
Defeats Corrosion—Maintains Product 
Purity.” In the main text, some good 
tight product and benefit copy under 
captions—‘VISIBILITY” — “MAIN- 
TAINING PRODUCT PURITY”’— 
ene OF INSTALLATION”’—etc. 
yee “Gallery.” ) 

Crane Company—Crane’s big vir- 
tue, sofar as this particular page is 
concerned, seems to be, “Better Pip- 
ing . . . the Easier Way—Crane Sup- 
plies Everything.” The illustration, a 
typical boiler feed system, is a story 
all in itself. Pipe, gauges, fittings, 
unions, pumps, valves, etc.—all by 
Crane—are spotted. In the text, 
Crane urges you let Crane supply “the 
works” and get the benefits of “One 
Source of Supply”—‘‘One Responsi- 
bility’—““One Standard of Quality.” 


Valve Advertising 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Company— 
“When you want this valve to work 
... it works—It’s Stick-Proof because 
it’s LEVER-SEALD.” What exactly 


Gallery 
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Corning Glass Works 


is this “LEVER-SEALD” business? 
Homestead lists six advantages: 


1. Instant stick-proof operation. 

2. Quarter-turn fully opens or cli 

3. Positive mechanical seal. 

4. Seating surfaces always protected 
in both open and closed positions. C 
rosion practically eliminated. 


5. Unobstructed straight-line fluid 
flow. 

6. All operating parts protected from 
damaging effects of service conditions 


and weather. 

These are amplified in the main copy, 
but if you read on the run—like so 
many people—There they are. 

Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company— 
“Every feature you want in an 
IRON BODY DOUBLE-DISC GATE 
VALVE is in this Kennedy Design.” 
That’s a pretty strong statement— 
and although the product is very neat 
ly described in the copy, and there’s an 
itemized list of features below, we stil! 
feel the approach could have had a 
little less of the “‘take-it-for-granted” 
attitude, (See “Gallery.”) A touch 
of modesty and restraint would 
crease the first-sight believability of 
many an industrial ad. 

Lunkenheimer Company—Plays up 
its “‘Nation-Wide Distributor Serv- 
ice” in this page—mostly by showing 

(Continued on page 114) 
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PICTURE (SUITABLY FRAMED) 
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le 


of industry’s biggest buyer 


...and your most challenging sales opportunity 


turns his fertile mind and trained eyes to the merits and defects of the 


@\ | tj We’ve framed this man with the kind of facts he seeks and wants. When he 
eii-/(l¢ 


materials he can design into his company’s products, everyone stops and 
waits. And not until he says “yes” to your product will Purchasing buy it 
and Production gear to use it. 

In unprecedented numbers... every month... industry’s design engineers focus the 
impartial, searching eyes of creative specialists on the pages of Product Engineering. 
What a challenging audience they make... for we who edit this magazine to their high 
standards ...and for you who have something useful to sell to them! 

Nowhere in industry is there another group of men so capable of putting better 
methods, techniques, and materials to work in the creation of more and finer products 
for all mankind. And to no other audience can you direct good advertising with such 
spectacular results. These are men of decision...men of creation...men who both start 
new products on their way . . . and are first to decide what part you play in building them. 

Ask our -nearest office for more information on the advertising power of this only 
paid-subscription magazine edited exclusively for design engineers. ABC net paid now 


over 17,000. Many times this number of pass-on readers. 


FIRST with the men who are FIRST to specify your product * 


PRODUCT 
» ENGINEERING ... 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION . . « 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
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OK as Inserted... 


a measled map and stating, “There 
is a Lunkenheimer Distributor in every 
industrial center, alive to the valve 
needs in his territory ...” (See “Gal- 
lery.”) It doesn’t even begin to de- 
fine the service specifically in terms 
of the buyer, or really tell him a thing 
about this distributor organization. 

Walworth — Seems to follow the 
standard format for valve ads—head- 
line, product picture, main text, box 
of features or advantages. Every- 
thing’s here, under the banner, 
“WALWORTH Pressure-Seal Valves. 
The greatest improvement in high- 
pressure, high-temperature valve de- 
sign.” (See “Gallery.”) 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Company— 
Chapman shortens the copy, blows up 
the picture and headlines, and at least 
gets a more exciting layout contrast 
for the passing eye. “Note the 
RUGGED Construction of the CHAP- 
MAN LIST 960” appears alongside 
of a big half-size of the valve, and 
two paragraphs in about 12 pt. im- 
mediately below wrap it all up. (See 
“Gallery.”) If you're playing it 
straight, this is about as good as you 
can do, 

Grinnell Company—Selling Grinnell- 
Saunders diaphragm valves, this color 
page calls them ““Trouble-Proof against 
Corrosion, Clogging, and Product 
Contamination.” Text is handled 
simply with direct product claims, 
bracketed to red lines indicating that 
particular feature on a cross-section 
of the valve. (See “Gallery.”) Such 
statements as—‘‘Non-rising stem elim- 
inates breakage. Stem is protected 
from dust, weather and corrosion.” 
There’s a lot of good dope here. 

Cooper Alloy Foundry Company— 
Outside’ of the fact—“Now Avail- 
able in standard types—COOPER Cer- 
tified Stainless Steel Valves and Fit- 

Walworth Company 


tings made of any wanted alloy to 
resist Corrosion, Heat, Abrasion”—all 
of which is really the headline .. . 
this ad says not a thing more. (See 
““Gallery.”’) 

* Jenkins Bros.—We should include 
mention of this “Jenkins Practical 
Piping Layout—No. 17.” You must 
have seen this series, It’s just as sound 
as a good business paper editor’s pages. 
This one covers, “How to Plan a 
Hot Process—Lime and Soda Water 
Treatment System.” Illustration shows 





The Copy Chasers’ } 
Principles 


@ The Copy Chasers base their 
criticism of industrial advertis- 
ing on the following basic prin- 
ciples which they use in their 
own daily chores: 

1. A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable, 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea and promising 
enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims of su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4. Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid “reason-why.” 











Chapman Valve Mig. Co. 


the complete piping layout, happily 
quite well populated with various 
types and sizes of valves. The actual 
valve recommendations are worked 


Gallery 


Grinnell Company 








JENKINS VALVES 
- sound as a good business paper 
editor's pages .. .” 


into a box score below—Code, Quan- 
tity, Type, Service. This kind of ad- 
vertising gives the reader something 
for his time and trouble of reading— 
something more than mere product 
self-praise. OK AS INSERTED. We'll 
give the praise, gladly, to A. M. 
STREET, advertising manager, JEN- 
KINS BROS., N. Y.; and DARREL 
PRUTZMAN, account executive, and 
H. W. GERLACK, both of HOR- 
TON-NOYES COMPANY, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Snap Judgment 


We haven’t seen all the liquid han- 
dling advertising, but we've seen 
enough of what we've seen to be 
sure that by and large there is plenty 
of room for improvement, Certain- 
ly some of the old line pump and 
valve people, in particular, could stand 
a shot of turps. Some of them 
are running the identical kind of 
copy and layout they were using 
when we first got snarled up with in- 

(Continued on Page 130) 


Copper Alloy Foundry Co. 








WALWORTH 
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C q : S ; S ... Its Causes and Cures” 


3 FACTUAL SECTIONS 


1. THE PROBLEMS WE FACE — Here is a clear statement 
of the major problems encountered by employers and employees 
in relation to our labor laws. Each is carefully explained. 


A SHORTCOMINGS OF PRESENT LAWS AND REVI- 
SIONS THAT HAVE BEEN PROPOSED — This is a definite 
and helpful exposition regarding each of these major 
problems. First, what the present laws do and don’t 
permit, and why they fall short of dealing with the 
problems. Second, the revisions of these laws proposed 
by responsible sources with a view to solution of the 
problems. And finally, FACTORY’s comments as to the 
probable effectiveness of these suggested revisions. 
This entire section, with its probing analytical discus- 
sion, is graphically presented for easy reading. 


3. PORTAL-TO-PORTAL — Here are questions and answers 
which will help you to appraise your own company’s situation. 
Plain facts about the seriousness of this threat. 


4, EVOLUTION OF LABOR LAWS—AND STRIKE RECORD 
— A quick word picture of labor legislation since 1890. A chart 
records the enactment of each new law and the man-days lost 
through strikes over the years. 


> WHAT FACTORY WORKERS WANT IN LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION — Here is one you will read over and over. Results 
of FACTORY’s analysis of 64 nation-wide polls of worker 


opinion. Would you think, for example, that 84% of union 
members polled want a secret strike ballot? Would you think 
that 74° would require public accounting of union funds; 
that 72° would have unions suable for contract violations? 
There are many surprises in this section and many answers 
which would indicate that not all workers want all of the things 
their leaders say they want. 


6. WHAT MANAGEMENT AND LABOR LEADERS SAY 
SHOULD BE DONE — FACTORY asked leaders of labor and 
industry what they thought Congress should do about a num- 
ber of questions, including compulsory arbitration, mass pick- 
eting, secondary boycotts, jurisdictional strikes and labor 
courts. The replies by these nationally-known men are en- 
lightening reading. 


7 e WHAT CONGRESS IS LIKELY TO DO — The collective 
opinions of congressional leaders as told to McGraw-Hill’s 
Washington staff. This section reports and interprets predictions 
made by the very men who are tackling the job of revising and 
improving our labor laws. 


8. GOOD LABOR RELATIONS ARE THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF ALL OF US— FACTORY editors draw conclusions as to 
what the facts on today’s labor crisis really indicate — the 
course these facts appear to dictate regarding labor law revi- 
sions and employer-employee relations. 





A typically constructive FACTORY editorial feature. 48,000 plant operating men 
now pay to read FACTORY — more by far than any other business publication, 


FACTORY 
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EXAMPLE 


of the Editorial Service 
that makes this magazine 


THE GUIDEBOOK 
of the 
AVIATION INDUSTRY 
ON THE GROUND 








FIRST AIRCRAFT 
SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


@ This special issue filled an acute need 
of the entire Aviation industry, long | 
handicapped by lack of a reference 
manual on aircraft specifications. Edi- 
tors traveling 15,000 air miles, called 
on every maker of planes, gliders, en- 
gines and important accessories. They 
developed and compiled complete 
data on current and pre-war types of 
personal and commercial aircraft . . . 
presented it in tabular form with 
drawings and photos. How well the 
job was done, and how much it is 
appreciated you will quickly learn | 
if you ask any fixed base operator, air- | 
port manager, airline executive, plane | 
manufacturer or distributor. 
If your product is among the thou- | 
sands needed by the men who plan and | 
| 
| 
| 


operate airports, and the men respon- 
sible for service and handling of civil, 
commercial and military aircraft, the 
place to present it is in the guidebook 
of the Aviation Industry On The 
Ground. For more proof, write to 
Aviation Maintenance & Operations, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17. 


Aviation 
Maintenanee 
& Operations 


Serves All Ground Phases 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Advertise to Dealer or Farmer? 


We have a problem in presenting the 
introduction of a new item to the farm 
market and we would like your com- 
ments and help. 

We would appreciate your considera- 
tion and cooperation in the light of the 
experience of other advertisers in IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING and in the light of 
your own experience. Our problem is 
this: The item to be introduced is a small 
standard mechanical unit for farm use. It 
sells for between $15 and $20. I am at- 
taching a small folder which describes the 
unit in a little more detail. The question 
is—to sell to the farmer, which of two 
courses should we follow? 

Should we advertise direct to the deal- 
ers—the farm implement and hardware 
dealers by trade publications and direct 
mail, using as much space as possible 
and as often as possible, as much as the 
budget will permit, and obtain distribu- 
tion among dealers and farmers in this 
manner? 

Or should we take larger space, less 
often, in one of the farmer consumer 
magazines and merchandise this ad to the 
dealers? Several local representatives tell 
us that they can obtain distribution for 
us this way at less cost than by going 
through the various business publications. 

What I would like to have is your 
unbiased, honest opinion as to which of 
the two methods is most suitable at the 
present time. The client has no outside 
salesmen; we have very little distribution 
throughout the farm territory. We are 
just beginning to get started in produc- 
tion. What are your thoughts on this 
problem? 

ADVERTISING AGENCY. 

Your problem is difficult to answer 
specifically without more information. 
However, perhaps the following will 
be of some help to you. 

There are many standard items 
which are sold by jobbers and dealers 
to the farmer that require very little 
creative advertising. They can be 
listed in jobbers’ catalogs and be 
ordered by the dealer just like salt and 
soda crackers. As you say, your prod- 
uct is a jobber’s stock item and it is 
very possible that you may be able 
to sell through jobbers and dealers 
with very little direct-to-farmer ad- 
vertising. It is obvious, however, that 
you must present your product story 
to the jobber and dealer in some way 
or another. You say your client has 
no outside salesmen, so obviously you 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


must present the product to them, 
either through space or direct mail, or 
perhaps in some cases telephone follow- 
up. The media to use in reaching the 
jobbers and dealers will be a matter 
of common advertising judgment. 

Now then comes the question as to 
whether or not it is necessary to ad- 
vertise direct to the farmer. We all 
realize that jobbers and dealers prefer 
to stock merchandise which is well 
known and has some consumer accept- 
ance, If these distributors know they 
will have help from you in reaching 
the farmer they are, naturally, going 
to act with more confidence in buying 
your product for stock. Some manu- 
facturers take occasional space in big 
well-known magazines so that they 
can use these reprints to influence the 
jobber and dealer, even though they 
may not carry regular schedules. 

We believe it is fairer to carry what 
might be termed at least a basic mini- 
mum advertising campaign to the 
farmers, even though you might have 
to use sectional farm magazines and 
papers as a matter of economy. Again, 
the media to be used in reaching the 
farmer are a question of common ad- 
vertising judgment as you have farm 
magazines, radio, direct mail tied in 
with dealers, and other types of media 
for consideration. 

In addition to your advertising et- 
fort, it would certainly seem that you 
would need some good personal sales- 
manship to get things moving with 
the jobbers and at least spend some 
time with the jobbers’ salesmen. Some 
go a little further by offering an in- 
centive to jobber salesmen such as 
merchandise or cash prizes for opening 
new accounts. Remember—you can- 
not advertise your product profitably 
unless you have distribution. There 
fore, the jobber salesmen, plus any 
dealer sales work that he can do, 1s 
very important. 

As this merchandising job is still 
far from an exact science and as 
products and markets are all so dif- 
ferent, we would urge a little market 
research in order to get the facts, and 
a test advertising campaign in a re- 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested. 
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F nn * T F | ae « a re . . + for your printing jobs after a flying start. 


Looking for speedy color work? Bob’s service 
breaks the tape. Broadsides and catalogs “go 
places” when deliveries aren't late. Smooth 
sledding with Bobby will beat that deadline 
date. You insist on finest craftsmanship? His 
specialty—the best! Just send along your 


orders. Let Bobby do the rest. 


FOR CLARITY, COLOR AND CONSISTENT QUALITY 


HAYNES LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 


1140 East-West Highway Silver Spring, Maryland 
YEW YORK OFFICE, 424 Madison Ave., Plaza 8-2740 ° ATLANTA OFFICE, 501 Hass-Howell Bidg., Cypress 4273 
BALTIMORE OFFICE, 1605 Court Square Bidg., Plaza 6074 
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stricted area before you spend very 
much of your client’s money. 


Making Most of Appropriation 

With the increasing cost of all types 
of advertising and the reluctance of man- 
agement to increase appropriations, | am 
in difficulty. It seems there is a 30 to 
40% increase in advertising costs and 
also a considerable increase in volume of 
advertising, so that one would have to 
have much more than a 50% increase 
in appropriation to hold your own. What 
are some of the other advertisers doing 
to overcome this problem? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Your problem, of course, is common 
to all those in industrial marketing 
today. Following are a few things 
some are doing about it: 

1. Making presentations to manage- 
ment to show the increased number of 
units and the increased volume avail- 
able, as well as the increased costs and 
increased competition, in order to se- 
cure an adequate appropriation. 

2. Economizing by repeating adver- 
tisements even though a little more 
care and money is spent on each in- 
dividual ad. 

3. Including a secondary product 
or two in the same advertisement with 
your major product without detract- 
ing from the attention-arresting value 
of the ad or detracting from the ap- 
peal of the major product. 

4. Standardizing and combining 
various folders, reprints and other ad- 
vertising literature to secure lower 
printing costs. 

5. Using Varityper on some types of 
advertising instead of higher priced 
printer’s composition. 

6. Taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to make your outgoing mail 
carry its full load. Very frequently 
quite attractive inserts or folders may 
go along with letters, invoices, etc., 
without increasing the postage or en- 
velope costs. 

7. Instead of sending expensive cat- 
alogs and other literature broadcast, 
advertising managers are illustrating 
and describing the catalog and adver- 
tising literature to their customers and 
prospective customers and only send- 
ing the literature on request or 
through salesman’s presentation. 


Can Salesmen Read? 


A problem came up at the last meeting 
of our industrial advertising roundtable 
which not only affects practically every 
member who was present but probably 
every advertising department in the coun- 
try. The problem is how to get the field 
sales force, both your own men and those 
not directly connected with you but 
representing you, to read the material that 
you send them. 

As so often happens, announcements 
are sent out about changes in policy, pric- 
ing or construction, and the salesman 
pays little or no attention to the material, 
so that whenever he comes up against 





such a problem he writes in to the office 

for this information. There seems to be 

less trouble getting them to read an- 
nouncements of new products or lines. 

The problem of getting salesmen to keep 

their sales binders up to date is also tied 

in with this and is a tough one to solve. 

At the meeting, a couple of suggestions 
were made, and those suggesting them 
said that they had worked out quite well. 
One said that whenever they send out a 
new sheet for a sales manual, they require 
that the old sheet be taken out, signed by 
the salesman and returned to the home 
office. Another company stated that they 
had been faced with the problem, so they 
sat down and wrote to the wives of all of 
their representatives and told them the 
difficulty they were having. They claim 
that this was a big help in solving their 
problem. 

No doubt you have had this problem 
presented before, and have also heard of 
ways that other companies are meeting it. 
I certainly would appreciate all the in- 
formation you can give me both for my 
own use and to pass along to the ad club. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The problem you pose is a common 
one. Salesmen generally feel that they 
know what’s going on or will be told 
at the next sales meeting and so tend 
not to read bulletins, no matter who 
signs them, This is quite understand- 
able because everyone relieved of office 
work tends to be less and less able 
or interested in writing or reading 
business copy. 

Your comment that some compan- 
ies have insisted upon men signing 
and returning former material will 
help. Writing the wives is also an in- 
spired suggestion. Perhaps the follow- 
ing will also be of some value: 

1. Keep your bulletins in short, 
telegraphic style as much as pos- 
sible, making the heading clear 
and short and having subhead- 
ings for each paragraph to 
carry along the reader and help 
make for quick reference. 

Use different color sheets of 

paper for different types of 

bulletins, or just vary the color 
to attract attention. 

3. Have an occasional note writ- 
ten on personal stationery and 
addressed personally to the 
salesmen as a matter of varia- 
tion and interest. 

4. Complete your bulletin with 
one or two questions involving 
the handling of the material, or 
better still, use a perforated 
double sheet with questions on 
the second page. Do not ask 
more questions than are neces- 
sary, and keep your questions 
down to a bare minimum—only 
those necessary to indicate the 
required reading of the bulletin. 

5. Have the president or sales 
manager check up and write a 
follow-up note to those who do 
not reply to the questionnaire. 


Nm 





If follow-ups continue with a 
final wire, salesmen may even- 
tually understand that prompt 
replies are required. 

6. Some companies require sales- 
men to fulfill certain obliga- 
tions before they are entitled to 
share in any incentive or bonus 
system which may be in opera- 
tion. Requirements may include 
prompt report of calls; prompt 
follow-up of inquiries sent to 
them and reports submitted; 
prompt returning of bulletin ac- 
knowledgments, etc. 

7. In spite of all these methods de- 
signed to get men to read bulle- 
tins, some advertising and sales 
managers find that in connec- 
tion with all important matters, 
it is necessary to have sales 
meetings for review of this ma- 
terial. In a great many cases the 
bulletins, instructions, proced- 
ures, etc., are read and discussed 
at the meetings—with questions 
raised and answers given in per- 
son. This is the only way we 
know to be absolutely sure that 
all of your men not only read 
but understand at all times what 
you expect of them. 


Binding and Indexing 


We see so many catalogs thumb-indexed 
and bound looseleaf with plastic or wire 
binding that we are inclined to consider 
these methods in our new catalog. What 
has been your experience in this type of 
binding and indexing? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Spiral binding certainly gives a 
modern touch to catalogs. True it is 
more expensive, but it does permit 
your catalog to lie flat on the custo- 
mer’s desk and does give a sharp, 
modern appearance. Unfortunately, it 
seems difficult to have this work done 
at the present time, but this is true 
more or less with most all binding. 
Thumb-indexing is helpful in the case 
of catalogs which must be referred 
to frequently; such as plain material 
which is purchased more often than 
heavy equipment. Here again this 
feature is hard to buy because of 
limited. facilities. 

In both cases, it is probably wise 
to study competition before you act, 
and determine whether you want to 
be a leader with the idea that probably 
competition will follow you, or 
whether it is best not to start any 
innovations which will increase your 
advertising cost. 


Nutter Joins Bakers Review 


Samuel K- Nutter, Jr., has joined the 
staff of Bakers Review. He will have 
charge of the Chicago office. 
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Improve service... 


with training film show-how 


If you’re dissatisfied with 

the caliber of service you’re 
giving customers, you ought 

to do what many forward- 

looking companies are now doing 


You ought to increase the efficiency of your service 
staff . . . with training film “show-how.” 

For breaking in new men . . . for helping old hands 
regain their old-time touch . . . doing it regardless 


of how widely scattered your men may be . . . there’s 
nothing quite like a training program based on 
films. Utilizing a many-sided approach given to no 
other medium .. . pictures, motion, color, sound 


mnivien mind siide Gli . "in key cities everywhere. 
Start working with one on your training problem 
now—and you'll soon have just what you need to 
prot your sarviey onpetiaation sine ® kenge 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY « Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Aero Digest ..... 
Air Conditioning & 
frigeration News 
(11%x16) oa 
American Builder ........ 
American City 
American 
CR) encom 7 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive & Aviation 
Industries (semi-mo) 
Aviation. 
Bakers’ Helper Ot -w) 
Bedding ....... 
Brewers’ Digest 
Brick & Clay Record .... 
Bus Transportation . 
Butane-Propane News .... 
Canner (w) 
Ceramic Industry .... 
Chemical & Engineering 
News 
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Machinist 
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Chemical Industries 


Civil Engineering .......... 
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Construction Digest 
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Engineering News 
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Fire Engineering 
Food Industries . 
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Heating, Piping & 
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Heating & Ventilating 
Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry (two edi- 
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Industrial 
(4%x6%) : 
Industry Power 
Tron Age (w) 
Laundry Age . 
Machine Design 
Machine Tool Blue 
(4%x6%) .... 
Machinery ..... 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering & 
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Materials & Methods 
Mechanical Engineering 
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Metal Progress . 
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Oil Weekly (w) 
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Paper Mill News (w) 
Paper Trade Journal (w) 
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Printing .. sean 
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American Artisan ........... 
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Boot & Shoe Recorder 
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Druggist Edition 
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Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 by 10 inch type page. 
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Weekly beginning January, 1947. 
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1. Butterfly Folder 


when unfolded 


3. Dagger 


) Engraver’s tool 





~) Mailer with a portion which pops up 


_] Type of folding machine 


Competitive phrase in an ad 
Character which indicates a footnote 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Strike-In 


C) Patch on an electroplate 

C) Penetration of ink into paper 
_) Copy inserted into typeset text 
_) Butterfly collector's catalog 


. . 
4. Finish 
_) Ingredients for paper 
() Surface property of paper 
C) Name of a display type face 





ANSWERS 


] Butterfly Folder is a mailer 

folded so that when it is opened, 
a portion pops up. Any mailing 
plece — even the most unusual in 
design — gains in effectiveness when 
it is produced on bright, distinctive 


Levelcoat* Printing Paper. 


Strike-in is the penetration of 
ink into paper, a factor in quick 
ving. In Levelcoat, there are care- 
‘ly balanced qualities of body and 
surface — permitting a high degree 
o! strike-in — yet retaining the inci- 
sive quality of cleanly printed text. 


3 Dagger, a character used to in- 
dicate a footnote, is naturally a 
staple in every type shop. With better 
printers, Levelcoat papers are staple, 
too. For long experience has proved 
the uniform dependability of Level- 
coat performance. 


4 Finish is that property of paper 

which is determined by its surface 
contour and gloss. At Kimberly- 
Clark, control in manufacture, plus 
laboratory checking, gives Levelcoat 
a finish and formation that contrib- 
ute to outstanding printability. 
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Le % 
PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply vour immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN — *senceunnx 

1872—75 YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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Predicts Banner Year 
for Building in 1947 


NLESS rising material and labor 

prices upset the wheelbarrow, 
1947 will see the biggest dellar vol- 
ume of building activity in the na- 
tion’s history. The Architectural 
Forum’s own prediction, based on an 
analysis of U. S. economists and build- 
ing leaders, forecasts total construc- 
tion expenditures of $20.2 billion*— 
up 26% over 1946’s $16.1 billion 
total. 

Even measured in uninflated 1939 
building dollars, worth only about 
67 cents each today, the Forum fore- 
cast amounts to approximately $13.5 
billion, or 30% more than 1939. 

New construction will account for 
approximately $13.1 billion of the 
$20.2 billion total. Evidence of the 


*Includes highways, bridges, public con- 
struction, etc. 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industria! marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


cost of forced wartime neglect is seen 
in the $6.9 billion scheduled for main- 
tenance and repair. 

As it did last year, private con- 
struction will hold the spotlight. This 
division should rise to $10.6 billion, 
or about four-fifths of the new con- 
struction total. Of course, if building 
costs rise to unexpected levels, there 
could be serious curtailment. Hitting 
first in industrial classifications, where 
projects are big and closely related to 
long-term economic considerations, 
such curtailment would undoubtedly 
seriously effect the entire economy. 

Material shortages, which choked 
much activity in 1946, are rapidly 
easing. Out of the 16 most important 
materials, only one, cast iron radiation, 
has not yet reached its 1939 produc- 
tion level. Production of lumber, 
cement, brick and asphalt roofing is 
well out of the doldrums. Unless 
serious work stoppages intervene, there 
may even be an over-supply of some 


materials and a switch of emphasis 
from production to selling. (First in- 
dication of this possible trend was 
seen last month, as large-scale home 
builders actually began to advertise 
new houses for sale again.) 

Housing will account for the big- 
gest single segment of private build- 
ing activity, with $5.1 billion destined 
for residential units, approximately 
double 1946 expenditures. At this 
rate we should see 1.2 million new 
dwelling units under way, topping the 
1 million started in 1946 by a tidy 
margin. 

Prefabrication, held to only 40,000 
units by national shortages last year, 
will probably produce between 125,000 
and 150,000 units. While this falls 
far short of the 600,000 scheduled 
under the Wyatt program, it is still 
an impressive figure. Moreover, the 
advent of new prefabricating com- 
panies, well-financed and competent, 
augurs well for this budding segment 
of the industry. 

Actually, Mr. Wyatt has sowed the 
seeds of the truly industrialized house. 
Practically all of these producers have 
been giving their plans the kind of 
study rarely seen in a factory-built 
house. Many of them have supple- 
mented their production formula with 
a merchandising formula designed to 
appeal to small building men forced 
out of the present materials market. 
Their selling prices, geared to a meas- 


Chart by The Architectural Forum 
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This chart of 26 years of building activity shows $20.2 billion to 
be spent on all types of construction in 1947, according to The 
Architectural Forum editors. Basing their figures on an analysis of 
expert opinions. they predict a 26% increase over 1946, previous 
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peacetime peak. They say 1947 will be the biggest building year 
in history. New construction will account for $13.3 billion, with 
$6.9 billion for maintenance and ‘repairs. Private funds will 
account for 80% or $10.6 billion of the new construction totals. 
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NEWS FRONT 


for 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT INFORMATION 


FLASH! 


Now JS the time to s-p-r-e-a-d the news of your 
products to operating, engineering and produc- 
tion men in all industries. 


Never since IEN originated specialized product 
information publishing in 1933 have its editors 
had as much product news to report as they 
have right now. 


Industrial Equipment News is the spot where these 
active operating men in the larger plants in all 
industries are accustomed to looking for their cur- 
rent product and plant operating requirements. 


Space adequate for placing the news and facts 
about your product before this active buying 
group costs only $95 to $102 a month in 
Industrial Equipment News. 


Now IS the time to get the DETAILS . . . Write for “The IEN Plan.” 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


INDUSTRY’S ORIGINAL MONTHLY PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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urably lowered production cost, prom- 
ise to have a deflationary effect on 
the present inflationary housing mar- 
ket. 

On the private non-residential 
front, expenditures of $3.9 billion, an 
increase of 14% are expected. Al- 
though industrial building will ac- 
count for about half of this figure, 
this particular component will grow 
only 8% over last year, Activity in 
the privately owned utility field will 
move up to $1.2 billion, about one- 
third more than in 1946. Even new 
farm construction, at the end of the 
scale with only $410 million volume 


17% over last 


foreseen, moves up 
year. 

Public construction, somewhat re- 
lieved of last year’s restrictions, is 
expected to advance 27% this year to 
$2.7 billion. Decreases in publicly 
financed housing, industrial plants and 
military and naval fields will be more 
than offset by other gains. 

The biggest potential bottleneck in 
1947 is the shortage of building labor. 
But government and labor leaders, who 
disagree with industry opinion, feel 
that the market will be relatively 
stable. Naturally, this will be some- 
what dependent on the over-all activ- 
ity picture. 

If wholesale material prices, already 
up 50% over 1939, follow the pattern 
established by most consumer goods, 
prices will rise sharply, perhaps 10%, 
then drop back again to the same 
amount during the first quarter of 
1947, The other important control 
valve, site labor costs, is up 60% over 
the 1939 level. Combined increases 
in wholesale material prices and site 
labor costs alone have pushed costs on 
a typical six-room house up 52% 
since 1939. 

Geographically, the building spot- 
light will continue to focus on the 
three Pacific States which, thanks to 
California’s building boom, did almost 
one-fifth of all U. S. home building 
last year, The leading centers of all 
types of construction will be Los An- 
geles, New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Houston, San Francisco, 
Baltimore, Dallas and Seattle which 
led the 1946 field in that order. 

In summary, although the country 
may price itself into a business reces- 
sion or may even talk itself into such 
a state, the building industry, like the 
auto makers, will not fare as badly 
as many others. Due to the keen de- 
mand for their products, these two 
major industries are likely to serve as 
brakes on a general recession, prevent 
it from becoming a tailspin depression. 
Nevertheless, mere apprehension of 
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Where the 1947 building dollar will go. 


business men, including builders, will 
affect the building curve during early 
1947. There seems to be a general 
inclination to ride out the current 
period of uncertainty without increas- 
ing inventories, expanding plants and 
making other unnecessary commit- 
ments. After prices have stabilized, 
material pipe lines have been at least 
partially replenished and the future 
has clarified a little, building will start 
moving. 

When the turning point will come 
is hard to predict—the experts seem 
to agree on early spring. Fortunately, 
or perhaps inevitably, this guess coin- 
cides with the beginning of the 
normal building season. — HENRY 
WRIGHT, Managing Editor, The Archi- 
tectural Forum. 


More Than Sales Needed 
to Improve Distribution 


OST of us in business tend to 

overstress marketing, and fail 
to give sufficient attention to other 
and equally necessary distribution ac- 
tivities that affect costs. Funda- 
mentally, we all know this is un- 
sound. If distribution is to be made 
more efficient and economical, more 
than sales are needed, because more 
than sales are involved. 

Distribution embraces all activities 
incident to the movement of goods 
in commerce. Marketing is trading or 
selling; it is the functional part of 
distribution that includes advertising, 
sales promotion and all other direct 
or indirect business solicitation en- 
gaged in by manufacturers, whole- 
salers, jobbers, brokers, sales repre- 
sentatives, Commission merchants and 
retailers, 

In the distribution of most com- 
modities, seven practical things in 
addition to marketing are required. 
These are: handling, transportation, 
packing and packaging, warehousing, 
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finance, insurance, and service and 
maintenance. While each of these is 
a highly specialized activity, all are 
interrelated and integral parts of the 
over-all distribution process. 
Certainly, nothing can be distri- 
buted without being handled both 
before and after it is transported. 
Efficient mechanical handling of 
goods at points of origin and desti- 
nation help materially to reduce over- 
all distribution costs as well as in- 
dividual marketing costs. Better 
handling can expedite packing ; it can 
speed up transportation by reducing 
time required for loading and un- 
loading vehicles; it can help to keep 
down storage charges by lowering 
labor costs and by making possible 
more extensive use of cubic footage 
for piling space; it can be a factor 
in the determination of insurance 
rates and with respect to a company’s 
credit rating for bank loans. All of 
these things help to step up marketing 
operations and tend to increase profits 
by making faster capital turnover pos- 
sible. Thus, methods of handling affect 
not only marketing, but most other 
phases of distribution as well. 
Similarly, transportation directly 
affects all other distribution activi- 
ties. Freight rates are reflected in 
marketing costs to a greater extent 
than most people realize. Whether 
transportation is by air, highway, rail 
or water, it has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that experienced traffic 
management can save time and money 
both for industrial and mercantile 
companies by efficient and economi- 
cal routing of shipments; by proper 
classification and consolidation of 
freight; by selection of the most suit- 
able carrier at the lowest rates; by 
keeping demurrage charges at a mini- 
mum; by careful auditing freight 
bills; by expediting and tracing ship- 
ments; by adjusting claims; by syn- 
chronizing inbound and outbound 
shipments; by arranging for transit 
privileges, diversions and _ reconsign- 
ments, and by supervising multifari- 
ous other details occasioned by the 
movement of goods in commerce. 
Packing and packaging affect 
methods and costs of handling and 
transportation as well as of market- 
ing. During the past few years in- 
dustrial management has come to 
realize that the design of a product 
conditions how it is to be packaged 
for sale to consumers or users, and 
how it is to be packed for shipment 
to dealers. The way it is packed for 
shipment determines methods and 
costs of handling, of transportation 
and of warehousing. These have a 
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school? You've probably never bothered to analyze 
————4 its mechanism. But if you’re interested in sell- 
ing efficiency, these few facts may be very valuable. 


Ghis Fs How a Rind Works 


Ring binders are not sold by 
the capacity of the papers 
they hold. When you buy a 
two inch ring binder, you 
buy a binder with a two inch 
ring diameter. But this bind- 
er will not hold two inches 
of material. As the illustra- 
tion shows—only about 1% inches of the ring is USABLE. 
The other half-inch must be reserved to permit sheets to 
turn easily without “binding”’ or catching at the top. 


When Go Gse a Ring Zinder 


) F YOUR sales catalog or price book has less than 
if 1% inch of material to be bound, use a ring 
“= binder. No other type binders offer such a wide 
variety cf sizes, or so many qualities from which to 
choose. When PRICE is a factor, they can’t be beat. 
What's more, ring binders open flat... permit ease of 
reference right up to the inside binding edge of your 
sheets. Sheet change is easy. But remember... ring 
bindings are most efficient for less than 1'4” of material. 


} Pf ‘ EMEMBER the ring binder you used in high 
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HE PRONG BINDER is a different kind of ring 
Torte improved to provide COMPACTNESS, a nar- 
rower backbone, and less cover width. It operates 
with the ease, speed and simplicity of a ring binder. 


This is How a’Prong Works 


Instead of round rings, the 
prong has elliptical compan- 
ents that interlock side-by- 
side. As the illustration indi- 
cates, when you order a two 
inch prong binder, you get 
two full inches of binding 
space. There’s no waste. And 
because prongs take less lateral space, the cover of your 
binder will be less wide than that of a ring device. 
A unique hinging device locks pages securely in place. 


When fo Use a Prong Binder 


F YOU REQUIRE a binder that will hold MORE than 
1%” of material and less than 3”, use a prong binder. 

You'll get lighter weight and smaller size . . . important 
for the salesman’s briefcase. What’s more, prong binders 
open as flat as a table-top — permit reference and writ- 
ing to the inside edge of the page. Sheet change is 
simple and swift. If you use standard three-hole punch- 
ing, ask for the PARA-PRONG binder. For Kalamazoo or 
for Tengwell spacing specify the VARI-PRONG binder. 





” Vari-Prong and Pari-Prong ‘are but two of Remington : 
Rand’s exceptionally complete line of loose leaf binders. 
Write today for the free folder, PRONG BINDERS (LL 132) 


JES) a _§ DAD 0 
J \ 
( LEAF DEPARTMENT * SYSTEMS oii) 
R o Lb: K. f 


mS~ Let Your CAPACITY Needs Pecide--- 
The Prong Stats Where the Ring Leaves Off! ka 315 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 10 ae) 


eg — el | 
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available at important market centers, 
and as an aid in developing new 
markets, These and other services 
furnished by strategically  situat- 
ed public warehouses increase com- 
mercial flexibility, accommodate sur- 
pluses and prevent shortages, In addi- 
tion, field warehousing, or inventory 
financing, is a convenient and eco- 
nomical means of converting frozen 
assets to liquid credit through the es- 
tablishment of a legally protected 
warehouse operation on the borrower’s 
premises. 

Finance and insurance as _ cost 
factors obviously affect and are af- 
fected by all distribution activities. 


bearing upon insurance rates, All, in 
turn, are factors in a manufacturer’s 
total cost of distribution, and are re- 
flected in his price lists. 

For efficient and economical dis- 
tribution, intelligent and. practical 
warehousing also is a matter of major 
importance. Profitable marketing 
would be impossible without storage 
reservoirs. Raw materials, finished 
products and miscellaneous supplies 
are placed in storage for various 
reasons, notably, as collateral for 
loans; to anticipate seasonal buying; 


to obtain lower freight rates by mak- 
ing bulk rather than 1. c. |. ship- 
to have spot stocks readily 


ACTS 


ments; 





Since pre-war years Canada’s manufacturing production has practically 
trebled and has reached an annual figure in excess of $9 billion, Mining, 
railways, construction and power generation represent an additional 
$2 billion. 

15,875 manufacturing establishments, in 301 urban centres producing 
over $1 million each, have a total production of $734 billion. 

Canadian manufacturing covers an extensive range of products in both 
heavy and light industries, necessitating tools, equipment and materials 
of every kind. 

radium 


The world’s leading producer of newsprint, nickel, asbestos, 


and platinum, Canada is also the largest exporter of base metals. 
Canada is a steadily growing market for United States producers, im- 
porting annually from her neighbor $114 billion of goods. 

On a per capita basis Canada is the world’s number one trading nation, 
and the largest market for industrial requirements 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS gives the largest 
horizontal coverage of Canada’s industries at with ex- 
ceptionally high reader interest, proof of which is available from any 
of the CIEN representatives in fourteen United States cities. CCAB 
Audited. 
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Bank loans arise from business trans- 
actions that call for credit. Insurance 
is a result of potential risk. As busi- 
ness expands, the need for credit and 
the outstanding value of credit also 
expand. Larger business volume multi- 
plies dangers and increases the need 
of insurance coverage. Every phase 
of distribution must be financed, 
whole or in part, by loans or earn- 
ings; and the operators, supplies and 
equipment used in distribution need 
insurance protection against loss and 
damage. 

From the foregoing remarks you 
probably have inferred that service 
and maintenance in relation § to 
modern distribution mean more than 
the care and repair of products after 
sale. The term applies also to the in- 
struments of distribution, the care 
and repair of equipment used in 
transportation, handling, packing and 
packaging, and to the warehousing 
and preservation of products before, 
during and after marketing. Each 
a part of the process of distribution, 
which, in all of its phases, not only 
depends on but literally is service and 
maintenance in the broadest con- 
structive sense. 

Consequently, we suggest again 
that until men conceive of distribu- 
tion as an over-all problem that calls 
for interrelation of all of its parts, 
cost reduction and more efficient 
standards of practice will be difficult 
to attain in any part of the whole. 
Intelligent effort in this direction, 
we believe, is essential, both for more 
prosperous business and for the preser- 
vation of free enterprise. 

More things for more people 
through better distribution expresses 
the hope and the challenge of our 
time. It is a practicable and desirable 
objective. Its realization is worthy of 
our best thought and effort. We be- 
lieve the trend of our whole national 
economy during the next few decades 
is likely to be determined by the way 
that industry meets this challenge 
and fulfills this hope—CHar tes 
Downes, Editor, Distribution Age. 


M. L. Van Slyck to Edit 
Redesigned NAM News 


Milton L. Van Slyck, former western 
editor of Mill Supplies, has been named 
editor of NAM News, published weekly 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York. 

NAM plans to redesign the publica: 
tion’s format and broaden its coverage 
during the coming year. Mr. Van Slyck 
served as associate editor (financial) of 
Newsweek, columnist for the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, and assistant to 
the president of Trans-Continental “ 
Western Air before joining Mill Supplie: 
in 1945, 
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pity poor Mortimer . . « his boss 


didn’t know about our low-cost door opening service 


Your industrial equipment salesmen can 
throw away their camp stools when you 
start using I&P ads. Doors open auto- 
matically when calls are made in response 


to inquiries. _ And you'll find I&P your 


420 Main Street 


INDUSTRY and POWER St. Joseph, Michigan 
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best]bet for more inquiries per advertising 
dollar. Invest one cent in a postcard, 
mail it to us quick, and we'll give you the 
facts that will keep your salesmen out of 


Mortimer’s class. 





Gouge Retires from BBD&O; 
Says Advertising Too Strenuous 


George F. Gouge, vice-president and 
director, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, New York, has retired from the 
advertising agency business “to spend the 
remainder of his business career in some 
less strenuous field of endeavor.” 

Although only 56-years-old, Mr. Gouge 
said in a recent interview: 

“For many years I have said to my 
associates that 55 years is the ideal age 
to quit the agency business. It’s a young 
man's business because, by its very nature, 
it is a high pressure business. 

“The agency man who carries a heavier 
load finds it almost impossible to let up 
and take things easier while still in busi- 
ness. And too often, after reaching mid- 
dle age, the continual high pressure 





breaks his health forcing complete retire- 
ment, when a change in time to a less 
strenuous activity could have given him 
many more valuable years of active busi- 
ness life. 

“We have never set a retirement age 
at BBD&O, but I am going to enjoy 
many more active years in Ceitnass by 
quitting the agency business now at 56.” 

Mr. Gouge has not yet made any fu- 
ture plans. 


*‘Thumb-Dex’ Names 
Gamma Displays 

Gamma Displays, New York, has been 
appointed national sales agent for the 
licensing of “Thumb-Dex,” a method of 
indexing catalogs, manuals, trade papers 
and similar publications. Hudson Adver- 
tising Company, New York, is the agency. 








Ads Reach Every Buyer 


FULL COVERAGE IN | 
6-STATE MARKET | 


You reach the contractors, engineers, public officials 


in every point in this great market when you advertise | 
in CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY. | 


Such coverage, unattainable elsewhere, is directed 


exclusively to construction planners, buyers of con- 


struction equipment and supplies, and key men who 


control buying. 


ONE low-cost schedule. 


Wise-spending manufacturers are 
using CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY to do a 
thorough advertising job in this 6-state market with 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertis- 


ing, in Circulation in Lower Mississippi Valley | 








LITTLE ROCK, 
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CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acriveiss| | FA 


In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiena 


ARKANSAS 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 114] 


OK as Inserted 


dustrial advertising almost 20 years 
ago to the day. 

Has nothing happened to advercis- 
ing in 20 years? 


Boost of the Month 

When advertising (any kind of ad- 
vertising—trade, industrial, consumer, 
retail) is at its readable best, it is 
warm, friendly, reasonable. It takes 
itself seriously enough, but not so 
seriously as though the wheels of the 
world would stop if everybody didn’t 
run right down to their nearest mill 
supply house and buy a batch. 

*&Hence this bouquet, and a senti- 
mental one, to big General Electric. 
OK AS INSERTED. 

Our precious ““Boost-of-the-Month” 
to DAVID DONOVAN, copywriter, 
BENTON & BOWLES, New York, 
and BRENDON SULLIVAN of G-E, 
for a nice day’s work and a nice day's 
play. “We've got some BOUNCING 








We've got some bt ws 
BOUNCING «4° — 
PUTTY 4) 
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“. + @ nice day's work .. Gy 
PUTTY (But what can we do with 


it?)” Here, try a lucious bite . 

Bouncing putty is one of the extraor 
dinary by-products of General Electrics 
silicone research. It looks like ordinary 
putty. Feels like it, too. But roll it up 
a little ball, toss it at the wall and 
bounces right back at you. 

Right at the moment, this bouncing 
putty is just a novelty. It's so new and 
surprising that G-E scientists haven't had 
time to think much about its commercia 
possibilities. They've been pretty busy 
developing other silicone products that 
have more immediate and important appli 
cations in industry. 

Okay, we're off. You know what 
comes next. But you'll have to read 
every word of it (t’ain’t hard) to see 
how very, very disarmingly and yet 
potently it’s put together. Anyway, E 
G-E signs off, “You'll Be Hearing 4 
Lot about SILICONES,” and a p'eas- F. 
ure, says us, if you do it as nice’ 4s 
this every time. 
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| The IBM Electric Typewriter is backed ultimate in quantity and quality of carbon 
od by 16 years of commercial production and copies— with a feather-light touch. 
. uae An CeanmNneS aE ams yee There is an IBM Electric Typewriter 
‘ith It has completely electric keyboard for every typing purpose: the Standard 


for regular correspondence; the Executive 
for letters with the distinguished appear- 
ance of fine printing; the Formswriter 
for bills and orders; the Hektowriter for 
reproduction work on a liquid duplicat- 


operation, including electric carriage re- 
ric’s turn, line spacing, shift key, back spacer, 
tabulator and space bar. These features 
die enable the typist to produce more letters 


ing with less effort. 
had ing machine, and many others for partic- 
cial IBM Electric Typewriters produce the — ular applications. 

usy 

that 

‘ i 33 M 

hat 


“ ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


, ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU 
FACILITIES e PROOF MACHINES e TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 





International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Bldg., 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


NIAAA. Weus 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





———— — 


NIAA to Add 2 Western Chapters; 
Portland, Seattle to Organize 


OMPLETING his first West 

Coast swing as president of 
NIAA, W. Lane Witt reports the 
imminent formation of two new chap- 
ters in Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash. 

Bringing the NIAA total once 
again to 27 chapters, the two new 
groups will probably take the names 
of Industrial Advertisers Association 
of Oregon and IAA of Seattle. 

Mr. Witt was the main speaker at 
organizational meetings in Seattle and 
Portland, in addition to addressing 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
chapters. 

NIAA 


around Seattle and 


members-at-large in and 
Portland have 
taken first steps to organizing active 
chapters because of their belief that 
the rapid industrial expansion in the 
Northwest has attracted a 
industrial 


Pacific 
substantial number of 
marketing, sales and advertising men, 
Mr. Witt reported. 

In Portland, organization proceed- 
ings are continuing under the direc- 
tion of Dar Johnson, Hyster Com- 
pany; John Simon, Simon & Smith, 
Portland advertising agency; and Ed 
Haener, The Timberman. 

At a luncheon meeting in Seattle, 
a committee was appointed to arrange 
for further organization. The com- 
mittee includes V. O. Rockett, Ad 
Craft Service; C. B. Walker, Pacific 
Car Foundry; and G. Rowland John 
son, Issaacson Iron Works. Walter 
Averill, Pacific 
arranged for Mr. Witt’s visit. 


@ Hawley Tells CIAA 
Nine Ways to Ruin Ads 


Cameron Hawley, director of ad- 


Builder & Engineer, 


vertising and promotion for the Arm- 
strong Cork (¢ ompany and INpbus- 
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rRIAL MARKETING’s “Industrial Ad- 
vertising Man-of-the-Year” in 1945, 
got Chicago Industrial Advertiser’s 
1947 series of programs off to a fast 
start with a lively talk on “Nine 
Ways to Ruin Good Advertising.” 
Speaking Jan. 13, in the Builders 
Club, Mr. Hawley’s sharp humor 


touched off many laughs throughout 
the evening. 
Some sure-shot methods of killing 
an ad, according to Mr. Hawley, are: 
1. Use copy that smacks of the 
“old embroidery process” — bury 
the sales appeal in a flood of rhetoric. 


2. Play “‘charades” or “guess who 
I am”—sacrifice readability for the 
sake of fancy “product-matching” 
type. 

3. Use “come chase me” heads 
and paragraphs that tease the 
reader through the copy and also 
bury product identity. 

4. Become over technical in 
“slanting” the copy to market. 

§. Develop “figuritis” — direct 
the copy to a bunch of statistics 
instead of to human beings. 

6. Play the parlor game of 
““ghosts”—pass the copy through 





Scenes at CIAA’S January meeting: (Upper left) Harry Ault. American-Marietta Company. 
becomes new editor of ‘Copy!’ CIAA publication, replacing John I. Carr, D. A. Stuart 
Oil Company. who is leaving Chicago to accept a new job in Toledo, O. Rober! A. 
Ornberg., American-Marietta Company. will assist Mr. Ault. Cameron Hawley (upper! 
right), Armstrong-Cork Company, spoke on ‘Nine Ways to Ruin Good Advertising.’ Howard 
Rose (lower left), Buchen Company, poses for the cameraman. (Lower right) L. J. Schanz. 
Mercoid Corporation and secretary-treasurer of CIAA, presents Walter Yogerst, Bodine Elec 
tric Company and treasurer of NIAA, a check representing CIAA membership dues. 
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WHICH 


PERMANENCE? 


: and service of the an- 
TA SIEE CATALOG should 
not be confused with those of dis- 
play advertising in periodicals. — 

The service performed by the 
AS.MLE. CATALOG is funda- 








DO YOU WANT? 





- CONCENTRATION? 


The A.S.M.E. CATALOG is a 
highly specialized reference 
work. It is the only compilation 
of this character which is com- 
piled by mechanical engineers 
for their own particular use and 





mentally different. It isa perma- 
of reference rev 


nent work 
t up to date each year 











and brough 
in the form of a ne 
replacing the previous on 
always at hand to answer any 
questions of facts which the 
buyer may need to know 10 rela- 
tion to the products of the vari- 
ous manufacturers in a particu- 
lar line. 

It is the permanent represent: 
ative of the manufacturer 1n the 


buyer's office. 


Ww edition, 
e and 





benefit. 

The volume contains a general 
classified Directory of Manufac- 
turers of mechanical equipment 
in which firms in this field are 
listed free, within reasonable 
limits, without regard to the use 
of space. It is mainly this feature 
which distinguishes the A.S.M.E. 
Catalog from other publications 
of this same general character. 

The reference value of the 
A.S.M.E. Catalog to the mechan- 
ical engineer is, therefore, largely 
based on its specialized toncen- 
tration on the field it covers. 
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mvC Gee lt isa... 


SS DIRECT... LOGICAL and 
BSS ESSENTIAL REFERENCE 


It Enables You to GET IN 
WITH the Engineer... . 
Behind the Lines 


Therefore if you have anything to sell the industrial or mechani- 
cal engineering field, you cannot afford to be without a catalog 
of your products in this widely used engineering reference. 























For Representation — Address 










THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W 39°St. New York 18.N.Y 





1948 Edition 
NOW Being Compiled 


Midwest Office: 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, III. 
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SALES PUNCH 





in the | 
$8,000,000,000 


MEAT PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


| 


For stable, volume sales the year | 
‘round, investigate the meat pack- | 


ing industry ... NO. 1 IN THE 
FOOD FIELD with enormous buy- 
ing power per plant. Their execu- 
tives are easily reached . . . easily 
sold through The Provisioner .. . 
the ONLY ABC fully-paid circu- 
lation magazine in the field... 


best serving meat packers for 56 | 


years. 


The Provisioner is the recognized 
authority in plants doing 97% of 


total industry volume. It pene- 
trates to 13.5% more buying | 
executives . . . has 56.7% more 


regular readers than any other 
magazine in the field. 


proof of. The 


Conclusive 


1946 it carried 3 times more ad- 


vertising and 3 times more edi- 


torial pages than any publication 


reaching this field! It’s the ONE | 


publication qualified to do a thor- 
ough selung job for you! 
Write today for new Market Data 
folder and field survey of moderniza- 


tion and equipment purchases planned 
for 1947. 


MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


107 S$. Dearborn St Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Pro- | 


visioner’s effectiveness is that in | 


so many hands it loses its fresh 
originality. 

7. Bea mystic and remain aloof 
from the sales department. 

8. Use the “wholesale hatchet 
murder method”—get so hepped up 
about advertising that you lose your 
head over it . . . around budget 
time make promises you can’t live 
up to, 

People read for two reasons, said Mr. 
Hawley, to be informed or to be 
amused. Advertising doesn’t usually 
amuse, he continued, so it must in- 
form. “Good advertising is simple . . . 
Good advertising is helpful,” he said, 
“so that the man who reads it doesn’t 
feel that he has been tricked and 
cheated.” 

“The ninth way to ruin good ad- 
vertising,” he concluded, “is to take 
too seriously everything that you hear 
in after-dinner speeches.” 

Prior to Mr. Hawley’s talk, Leo- 
nard Rhodes, CIAA president, an- 
nounced that John Carr, editor of 
“Copy!”—CIAA publication is leav- 
ing Chicago to undertake a new as- 
signment. Harry L. Ault, American- 
Marietta Company will be the new 
editor of “Copy!” He will be assisted 
by Robert A. Ornberg, also of 
American-Marietta. 

Feb. 10, Harold H. Green, lamp 
department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, is slated to speak on 
“Cut Yourself a Piece of Cake,” a 
presentation on postwar sales training. 


@ NIAA Mails Publishers’ 
Sales Presentation Outlines 


Copies of the NIAA Publishers’ 
Sales Presentation Outlines, designed 
to assist advertising managers, agen- 
cies and publishers sell space to man- 
agement, are being mailed to all NIAA 
members. 

A successor to the NIAA Pub- 
lishers’ Statement Form, the new out- 
line is not a form to be filled in by 
publishers, but an outline suggesting 
how a publisher’s sales story should be 
organized for greatest value to the 
buyer of advertising space. 

The Industrial Marketing Council, 
St. Louis chapter of NIAA, did the 
work on the outline under the super- 
vision of H. von P. Thomas, Buss- 
mann Mfg. Company, and Oakleigh 
R. French, Oakleigh French & As- 
sociates, 


@ Beare Memorial Plaque 
Presented to V. R. Young 
On behalf of Canadian General 
Electric Company, Toronto, Vincent 
R. Young accepted the Joseph G. 
Beare Memorial plaque at a recent 
dinner meeting of the Industrial Ad- 
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Vincent R. Young, Canadian Electric Com- 
pany, accepis the Joseph G. Beare Memor. 
ial Plaque from Alfred R. Ponytz at a 
recent meeting of Montreal's NIAA chapter, 
Advertisers Association. 


vertisers Association of Ontario held 
at Royal York Hotel. 

Alford R. Poyntz, president, Al- 
ford R. Poyntz, Ltd., and president 
of IAA, presented the walnut with 
gold leaf lettering plaque, hand 
carved by Edward Watson, Toronto 
sculptor. 

The plaque is an annual award pre- 
sented to the advertising member of 
the association submitting the best 
industrial advertisement. It was es- 
tablished in memory of Joseph G. 
Beare, for many years treasurer of 
IAA, who died in 1945. 

Judges for the first competition in- 
cluded Alex Miller, general manager, 
Canadian Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Donald McCrimmon, ac- 
count executive, Spitzer & Mills; and 
R. H. Smyth, advertising manager, 
Dominion Rubber Company, and 
president of the Technical Advertisers 
Association of Montreal. 


e EIA Elects Johnson 
to Board of Directors 


Sheldon F. Johnson, sales promotion 
manager, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Johnson succeeds Graham 
Rohr, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Baldwin-Hill Company, who 
recently resigned. 


®@ Morrison Tells TAA How 


To Improve Publications 


G. W. Morrison, advertising mana- 
ger, Ingersoll-Rand Company, gave 
an illustrated talk on how to improve 
Canadian publications, their circula- 
tions and advertising at a recent 
meeting of the Montreal Technical 
Advertisers Association. 

President and director of the Con- 
trolled Circulation Audit, Mr. Morti- 
son outlined how CCA _ operates, 
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*K | Preferred for Reference — 

MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


eae NRE 


Used at the 2K | The “Cream of the Crop” 
Moment of IMMEDIATE No single oliion of oxy lndutil 














c than one in —s of - a 
=> manufacturers of America. MacRAE’ 
lemor. PUR CH AS E NEED.... BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
at a reaches four of those eleven within 
apter five years and is sent unfailingly to 

the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 

and specifying agents every year. 
held 

a. * ~~ Proved Accuracy 
ident . 

The proved accuracy of this complete 
with industrial directory of America is the 
hand result of unending compilation based 
ronte upon time-tried experience. A large 

staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
pre- recting, adding to and eliminating 
or of oni from the voluminous amount of data 
, contained in each issue. 
Dest ne 
§ 6 eS- — _ 
1G. z bs * Controlled Dist es 
r of Pa 5S SN Sos Re ps eS A Lee | 
= = Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
a in- «= tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
ager, and specifying officials in industrial 
Ssing America. This distribution is based 
: entirely on buying power: that is, the 
ac- capital rating of each company and 
and its standing in industry. Each adver- 
ager tiser is assured that his message cir- 
it - culates to the largest units of his 
and major market. 


Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
tion given time. 


risers 










Cor- ° 

“we MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK will sell your a ee ee ene 

” "Advertising. Effecti 

a products and services throughout the year *k ee 

ham . Keyed advertisements have proved 

aaa and longer. It will tell your story at the in quality of inquiries—and resulting 

“ho business in dollar volume r inquiry 

, very moment when the buyer must pur- —that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 

tains Pg ve of —- and 
— trust which is unique the ent 

* chase, because it is then that he needs and Geld of industrial advertising. 
; In countless instances, purchasing 

; wants it. agents to whom time is a precious 

iil commodity have stated their prefer- 

~— ence for this directory because the 

gave information is so quickly and easily 

rove secured. 


- For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


cent MM a € R a e’s 8 i tv e a oe oe k Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


nical is your most important advertising 


18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. investment. 


yn- Eo — ——— 
ory The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Directory __ 
ates, 
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Buyers in the two- 


Reaches Key 
billion dollar refrigerating and air 
conditioning industry — men who 
apply and _ pur- 


design, specify, 


1200 different 


chase more than 


items. 


Influences Them because it is the 


authoritative publication in the 
field, the official journal of the 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers—the magazine that they 
read for technical information and 


news about their industry. 


It is the most effective means of 
reac hing men in all phases of this 
vast market—men who represent 


a great potential market for your 


products. 


Send for analysis showing how 
effectively you can influence this 
important factor through Refrig- 
erating Engineering. Just tell us 


Ww hat your product 1S. 





Official 





Organ of and Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


W. 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 





















Aifiperai 
LfKOACAGE LAMA ES 


ENGINEERING 


Alse publishers of the Refrigerating 
Data Book. 
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and what it has done for business 
publications in the U. §S. He also 
described what a space buyer has a 
right to expect from a publisher, and 
sketched the ‘part business publica- 
tions have played in bringing about 
the present-day machine age. 
Following his speech, Mr. Morrison 
showed slides on the results of a re- 
cent survey of advertising costs from 
1940 through 
ot a 


1947, and the results 


recent circulation check and 


analysis. 


® Philadelphia Chapter Plans 
Annual Adversities Show 


Plans are underway.for the third 
annual Adversities show, presented by 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers of 
Philadelphia, which will be given in 
March. 

A call is being sent out for mem- 
bers of the chapter to help write, 
compose lyrics and music, and act in 
the vaudeville extravaganza. 


® Collins Elected to 
NIAA Board of Directors 


William H. Collins, assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, president of Eastern Industrial 
Philadelphia, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 


NIAA. 


Advertisers, 


American Can Adopts 
Sales Training Program 


MERICAN Can Company, New 
York, is conducting a sales train- 
ing program for the first time in its 
history, according to W. C. Stolk, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
Seventeen young men, most of them 
war veterans possessing prewar ex- 
perience with the company, have been 








course. As 


initial 
vacancies occur in the sales organi- 
zation, recruits will be drawn from 
the trainees. New students, in turn, 


selected for the 


will be admitted to the training 
course, preferably from among present 
emploves. 

W. C. McCready, supervisor of 


sales personnel, has set up a compre- 
hensive 18-month course. After being 
tested in the company’s central 
division in Chicago, the program will 
be adopted for sales training activities 
in all the company’s divisions. 

All candidates are interviewed and 
carefully rated by three company 
executives, after which they underg 
aptitude tests. If they pass they begin 
their salesmanship training. 

During the first year of the course, 
the student will spend part of his 
time in various can-making plants 
and steel mills to learn how 
what company’s 
various forms of tinplate are manv- 


and t 


specifications the 


factured. 

He will be placed in all of the 
industry sales divisions within the 
company so that he can familarize 
himself. with everything relating to 
the company’s metal and fiber con- 
tainers. He also will visit customers 
plants and learn at first hand their 
production and sales problems. 

He will be required to make a study 
of a particular industry and to sub- 
mit a typed thesis on that industry 
prior to his transfer to another sales 
division where he will study another 
type of industry served by the 
company. 

Finally, he must spend part of his 
time in the can company’s research 
laboratory and he must work with 
the company’s sales engineering and 
sales promotion divisions so that he 
their 


will be able to use facilities 


intelligently. 













W. E. Groenke (extreme right), general foreman of American Can Company’s Maywood. Il. 
branch, explains a plant operation to the company’s néw sales class. (Left to right) FR. B. 
Fagan, H. W. Figgis, W. V. Lyons, R. E. Fitzgerald, R. J. Welsh, W. A. Lundin and W. Flyn. 
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WHAT ARE the 


Two questions constantly asked about sales training ? 
Five things a sales trainer should show salesmen ? 


Twenty-two specific duties of field service representatives ? 


Fifteen duties of senior salesmen ? 


These and scores of other answers to your sales problems are contained in 
SUCCESSFUL SALES TRAINING by Eugene Dynner, the brand new 182- 
page clothbound book just off the press which will tell you scientifically how to 
analyze a salesman’s experience. It will help you define your salesmen’s jobs. It will 
show how a small company can afford a sales training program, and tell you how 
much of a training staff is necessary. 


HOW TO HANDLE SALES TRAINING TOOLS 


SUCCESSFUL SALES TRAINING covers training scripts . . . sales 
manuals . . . roundtable conferences . . . training groups . . . team spirit 
digressions and anecdotes . . . visitor speeches . . . easels and blackboards . . . flow 
charts, pictures, diagrams, photos, sound recordings .. . samples . . . models . 
sound slides . . . sound films . . . books . . .bulletins . . . everything about sales and 
sales training. 


CASE HISTORIES AND PROBLEM SOLUTIONS 


For instance: How a commission salesman turnover problem was solved in a 
company manufacturing a mechanical specialty sold against severe competition. 
Kead the procedure used and results obtained. 

How one of the world’s leading corporations and the largest in the field of 
major household and industrial items used a sales training plan successfully. 

How a direct selling organization marketing a building specialty involving an 
installation and service angle and sold through 5 branches used a sales training 
program. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE ON SYSTEMATIC METHODS 


Mr. Rynner’s book is a practical guide to systematic training of salesmen, sub- 
stituting a step-by-step scientific procedure for the usual hit-or-miss, rule-of-thumb, 
intuitive methods. Essentially a ‘“‘methods” book, it is packed with field experiences 
as well as case histories and problem solutions. 

Originally appearing as a series of method articles in Industrial Marketing, it 
received more fan mail and general favorable comment than any series run there in 
recent years. Its publication now as a handy pocket-size book (74%4x5%4”), selling 
at $2, was a logical service to companies which must rebuild+sales organizations 
during 1947. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—82z2. 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Publishers of @ ADVERTISING AGE @ INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ® THE MARKET DATA BOOK 





100 E. OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Do You Want to 
Sell the Heavy 


Construction 
Market? 


Do you want your 
advertising to 
produce results? 


this FREE 
information will be 
a big help te you. 


WHERE THE 
BUYING POWER IS: 


"Outline of The Heavy 
Construction Program 
of the Far West 

for 1947” 


You get 19 pages of details 
and tables on allocations, 
plans, contracts, jobs and 
their location. Most author- 
itative and complete report 
on western construction 
buying power ever made. 


HOW TO REACH 
THIS BUYING POWER: 
“Guide To Selling the 


Western Construction 
Market” 


Profusely illustrated book- 
let describing western half 
of national construction 
market; buying influences 
that must be reached by 
your advertising. 


TEAR OUT THIS 


FREE OFFER 
WRITE YOUR NAME, 
TITLE, FIRM AND ADDRESS 
IN THE MARGIN AND 
MAIL TO 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 


re eee 4 CONFO Oe 
wits Teen meerw ats Bun OER 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. H 
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FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 











BY BOYCE CRAIG 





HAT a golden opportunity there 

is today to “push” the education 
of tell-all copy—today when so many 
new companies are planning big-time 
advertising for the first time . . . are 
unfamiliar with what kind of ads 
technical tradesmen read . . . and 
welcome help on fundamentals of ef- 
fective ads. 

Because it is a new venture to them, 
it is safe to say that the attitude of 
many new companies toward advertis- 
ing is sometimes wrong. 

Head of such a new company told 
me, “I’ve got a little money and I 
might as well spend it on advertising.” 

“You mean,” I replied, “that’s your 
reason for advertising?” 

“Well—I suppose it will do me 
some good. . .” 

“. . . Or you wouldn’t even spend 
a little money on it,” I finished. 

“That’s right.” 

“That kind of advertising is no 
good,” I told him. “Because you aren’t 
advertising to accomplish anything; 
just spending money. You don’t know 
what you should do. What your copy 
should say. 

“Did you know,” I illustrated, 
“there are at least 75 ways in which 
the right kind of publication adver- 
tising can help you? If you know 
what you’re trying to accomplish, and 


go. about it with the right copy, you 
can increase sales—develop market ;~— 
obtain greater market penetration— 
reduce selling costs—establish prestige 
—improve customer relations—pro- 
duce leads—.” 

“All that from advertising?” He 
was amazed. 

“Not all from one ad, of course, 
But you can accomplish much if you 
know your prospects and know their 
business. Then set your goal and tell 
them what your product will do for 
them. What unusual features. What 
savings. How. Why.” 

“How green is my knowledge,” he 
said. 

“If you think a moment, you know 
what kind of copy to provide. Just 
the kind you like to read yourself. 
Look at a couple of ads. Ask yourself 
questions about the product you’d like 
to know. Then apply the appropriate 
answers in your own ad copy.” 

“I never stopped to think—” he 
said. “I guess it’s because I’m new.” 

“Its mighty simple,” I offered. 
“Just be sure you know clearly what 
you want to accomplish, then ‘Do 
Unto Others—’ in supplying the in- 
formation.” 

Yes, new advertisers welcome the 
right kind of help—so you won't 
make ’em mad by offering the right 
advice. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


Grace Line 


merce, which has meant so much to 
the national economy of the countries 
involved, there has also been an in- 
creasing volume of travel in both 
directions. “‘Santa” ship passenger lists 
have embraced missions of various 
types, including experts to help in the 
establishment of new industries and 
the development of natural resources, 
government officials and diplomats, 
sales representatives, cultural groups 
and a host of tourists. All have played 
their part not only in helping to 
raise living standards and thus in- 
crease commerce, but in fostering 
friendship and goodwill between 
peoples of the Americas, 


While its ships were thus engaged, 
the Casa Grace, as it was, and still 
is known in Latin America, was busy 
pioneering South America’s west 
cost markets for typewriters, electri- 
cal machinery, and many other Yankee 
notions. 


In the interest of raising living 
standards and thus giving added im- 
petus to trade and transportation, the 
company took part in the founding 
of transportation systems and new in- 
dustries in the southern republics. It 
was instrumental in the establishment 
of a number of electric light plants 
and trolley lines; it participated in the 
Bolivian Railway syndicate which 
helped to complete some of the most 
important parts of the Bolivian rail- 
way network; it helped build the 
Chilean side of the trans-Andine rail- 
road connecting Chile and Argentina 
to form the first trans-continentul 
rail route in South America. 

In the intervening years, the Casi 
Grace has greatly expanded its e- 
port and import operations. It en- 
tered the field of banking and in- 
surance, and has multiplied its im 
dustrial activities. In its mining, agt- 
cultural and industrial enterprises— 
following another Grace policy estab- 
lished. half a century ago—a high 
percentage of nationals always hav 
been employed. In many of thes 
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fields, nationals participate in capital 
and management. The managers of 
the company itself in each of the 
South American countries where it 
is represented are citizens of the coun- 
tries. 

Such enterprises in Latin America, 
which the company owns, or in which 
it participates with nationals in 
ownership, include sugar estates and 
refining companies; coffee fincas, 
coffee and cacao cleaning plants; cot- 
ton and woolen mills; factories pro- 
ducing paints, vegetable oils, oleo- 
margarine and soap; rice, flour, roof- 
ing and wallboard paper mills; bi- 
tuminous (highway asphalt) and ce- 
ment plants; and tin, tungsten, and 
manganese mines. Other activities in- 
clude the Cia Radio Chilena, the first 
broadcasting station to be installed in 
Chile, and an affiliate, the Interna- 
tional Machinery Company, which 
serves as representative in Chile, Peru, 
and Bolivia for leading United States 
manufacturers. 


Uses Color Ads 


Grace Line was the first steamship 
company to use reproductions of color 
photography in its advertisements. In 
order to make the most of these illus- 
trations, full page and double page 
spreads were employed. 

The color campaigns have been 
conducted regularly for the past 15 
years in leading national magazines. 
They have been complemented by ad- 
vertising in English and foreign news- 
papers in the United States and the 
countries along the Grace Line routes, 
and also by regular advertising in 
business papers in the field of ship- 
ping, travel, export and import. Radio 
broadcasts also have been employed 
along with other mass media. 

In connection with these campaigns, 
attractive posters, literature and other 
types of mailing pieces have been 
widely distributed to travel agents, 
prospective travelers, shippers, and 
freight brokers. 

A novel feature was introduced 
into the Grace Line’s promotion pro- 
gram 14 years ago in the form of a 
large assortment of exhibit material. 
It presents not only the arts and 
handicrafts, but also the natural re- 
sources and industrial products of 
Latin America, From this collection, 
displays are constructed for use by 
Grace Line offices, by shippers and 
agents, by leading department stores, 
museums, and colleges, and in key 
U. S. cities. In addition, Grace Line 
windows have presented displays of 
U. S. companies active in Latin 
American markets. They show the 
Marner in which United States mer- 


chandise is packaged and packed for 
shipment to the Southern republics, 
and display advertising and instruc- 
tion material prepared for Latin 
American consumers. 

This direct promotion and adver- 
tising has been supported by a well- 
rounded publicity and public rela- 
tions program presented through a 
wide variety of media, Articles and 
photographs are released to leading 
magazines and newspapers in the 
United States and in countries on 
Grace Line routes. Such _ releases 
feature “Santa” ships, passengers, and 
cargoes describing various phases of 
life in the countries covered. They 
stress particularly the factors and 
trends which affect trade and travel. 

Sound motion picture films pre- 
senting the southern republics have 
been made by the company, and are 
widely circulated among civic groups, 
business men’s organizations, exposi- 
tions and fairs, clubs, and schools. 

Two magazines are also published 
by the line dealing with subjects bear- 
ing on foreign trade and travel. One 
is “The Spanish American” put out 
in three editions. The first two edi- 
tions, printed in English, are distrib- 
uted in the U. S., and describe in 
guidebook-form the Caribbean and 
the west coast republics of South 
America. The third edition, printed 
in Spanish, features the United States. 
It is distributed to Latin American 
countries. 


Magazine Widely Distributed 


The other magazine, “The Grace 
Log,” treats such subjects as foreign 
trade, finance, shipping, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, aviation, cur- 
rent trends in Latin American coun- 
tries, and the activities of the Grace 
organization. It is widely distributed 
in the United States and in the Latin 
American countries. 

As a further stimulus to the flow 
of commerce and travel, the Grace 
organization has taken an active in- 
terest in exchange movements. It is 
one of the first commercial compan- 
ies in the United States to offer 
scholarships to students from South 
America. Grace Line has for many 
years encouraged the exchange of 
students and professors between uni- 
versities in the United States and in 
Latin America not only in the arts 
but also in the fields of science, agri- 
culture, engineering, and industry. 
Through its prewar Educational 
Travel Department, it has operated 
various cruise-tours for students de- 
siring to make a study of special in- 
dustries, mining, or agricultural proj- 
ects on the southern continent. 
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This ad killed a rumor and gained pros- 
pects for Holbrook Microfilming Service, 


Advertising Kills Rumor, 
Gets New Customers for 
Microfilm Company 


Serna Siar Microfilming Service, 
New York, recently inaugurated 
a national advertising campaign to 
kill a rumor, but never realized it 
would result in an avalanche of new 
customers. 

Specializing in reducing space-con- 
suming records by recording them on 
film, Holbrook never ran national ad- 
vertising until it employed Buchanan 
& Co., New York. The agency pre- 
pared a national and business maga- 
zine campaign scheduled to begin in 
1947. ° 

Suddenly, a rumor began circulat- 
ing that microfilming was experienc- 
ing a slump. This rumor spread to a 
Washington newsletter and various na- 
tional publications. 

To offset the rumor and to test the 
potential market for microfilming, 
Holbrook immediately ran a prelimi- 
nary advertising campaign. Earliest 
dates available in the media selected 
were last October and November. 

Coinciding with the Nov. 12 elec- 
tions, copy and illustrations focused 
on the nation’s capital, demonstrating 
how microfilm helped solve a prob- 
lem in economy. Ads featured sav- 
ings in space and personnel. 

A full page, black and white ad 
ran in the magazine section of Busi- 
ness Week, Journal of Accountancy, 
Nation’s Business, Newsweek and The 
New York Times. Buchanan & Co, 
reports hundreds of inquiries were re- 
ceived, and Holbrook had to add three 
salesmen to its staff to handle the new 
business. 
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Personalities ... 


than 13 a year in weeklies. Covers are 
frequently used. 

Without resorting to coupons, the 
campaign pulls an average of 910 in- 
quiries a month. Every inquiry is ana- 
lyzed by industry, by product in- 
terest, and by printed material desired. 

Gene Robers is particularly proud 
of his company’s catalog setup, which 
has been redesigned completely and 
up to date in the last five 
Weatherhead 


brought 
years. The Company 
publishes six general catalogs, ranging 
from 12 to 160 pages. Like products 
are grouped together, with a complete 
cross-indexing system facilitating lo- 
cation of essential information by any 
type of buyer. Liberal use of x-ray 
techniques aids easy comprehension by 
readers. The Weatherhead showman- 
ship tradition is especially strong in 
the field of exhibits. The Weatherhead 
Cutie Circus at the recent ASI show 
in Atlantic City won plaudits from 
business papers, convention managers, 
display people and visitors. 

Few companies can boast of such 
‘thorough indoctrination on advertis- 
ing throughout sales and production 


organizations. 


Gives Ad Program Presentation 
Each year Robers prepares an easel 
presentation of the upcoming adver- 
tising program. Then he hits the road 
hits the air in one of the 
company’s two Lockheed 
and delivers the 90-minute 


(actually 
Lodestar 
planes) 
presentation to all executives in the 
home offices and in each branch plant 
and sales office. 

Holding full responsibility for ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, public re- 
lations, publicity and merchandising, 
Gene has built a diversified advertis 
ing and publicity staff of nine, and 
employs the facilities of the Griswold- 
Eshleman agency for creative work. 

The department tackles almost any- 
thing in the way of an external pub- 
lic relations assignment, and _fre- 
quently collaborates with the employe 
relations staff on internal jobs. Gene 
personally supervised quota-smashing 
Fourth 
When 
plans were being discussed for the 
Seventh loan 
ficials pointed out that the elaborate 


employe campaigns for the 
and Sixth War Bond drives. 


drive, production of- 


entertainment rallies, featuring Treas- 
ury teams of movie and radio stars, 
$20,000 to 
$25,000, including time taken away 


were costing from 
from war work, promotion costs and 
cost of rallies. Pressed for a sound 


idea that would sell bonds without 
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Walter Vieh, president of the TelAutograph Corp.. New York, exhibits sales record to P. B, 
Pedersen (left), Philadelphia branch manager, and C. M. Huber. Detroit manager. as Alice 
Drew, adv. manager, looks on. The company makes a system for transmitting handwriting, 





taking workers from their machines, 
Gene suggested that every $25 bond 
purchaser be given one chance on a 
$5,000 home. Second 
$1,000 bond, third a $100 bond. Only 
promotional expenses were the prizes 


prize was a 


and one small 
nouncement. Without the usual ral- 


147% 


mimeographed an- 


lies the bond sales reached 
of quota. 


Robers 


Company from its traditional concen- 


diverted the Weatherhead 


tration in business papers and busi- 
ness magazines to plant city adver- 
tising in newspapers when absenteeism 
became a major production problem 
during the war. His six newspaper ads 
on absenteeism won a War Advertis- 
ing Award. The most popular one, 
“A Medal for Nancy,” created by 
Maxon, Inc., brought nine sacks of 
fan mail and was run by other adver- 
tisers, with credit to Weatherhead, in 
20 new spapers, Sev en newspapers pub- 
lished the ad free, while 30 employed 
the copy in editorials. 
Speeds Up War Production 

Gene tackled another unusual as- 
signment when the Weatherhead 
Company received a rush contract to 
produce fast-operating mechanisms to 
open and close the bomb bays in 
B-29’s. Selling the Army Air Forces 
on waiving security regulations within 
the Cleveland plant, Gene and his 
staff produced educational folders 
telling workers how rapid production 
of the quick-opening bay units would 
save AAF pilots from flak over 
Tokyo. The folders were completed, 
from copy to delivery, in three days. 
And the first complete units for the 
big bombers were delivered in 59 
days—one-third of the time schedule 
promised by competing manu - 
facturers. Gene sincerely believes that 
the Weatherhead workers set the out- 
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standing single production record for 
the war on this job, but modestly de- 
clines any credit for the part played 
by his department’s educational ma- 








terial. 
Probe behind Gene Robers’ flair 
for exploitation and you will find a 
serious student of advertising, and a 
teacher as well. Currently he is teach- 
ing for the second year 125 students 
in the fundamentals 
course sponsored jointly since 1920 by 
Cleveland Ad Club and Western Re- 
serve University. More than 2,000 
pupils have been graduated from the 
currently gives the 
students 27 in 61 
Students gain practical exposure to 
the workings of advertising from 21 
guest speakers and from 15 field trips 
Of the 125 students in the 1946-47 
class, §7 are working advertising prac- 


advertising 


course, which 


subjects nights 


titioners, ranging from ad managers 





and account executives to typesetters 
and engravers. Emphasis is on funda- 
mentals and on the integration of 
ideas and copy with graphics and 
merchandising. 

Gene began teaching advertising at 
Heidelberg college when he headed his 
own agency at Tiffin, O., befere the 
war. During this period he served 1! 
accounts in the Sanduskvy-Columbus- 
Ft. Wayne-Cleveland quadrangle, but 
abandoned his own shop when the 
1938 depression forced a number of 
his manufacturing clients into 77-5 
reorganization, 

Although he is only 33, he has been 
working in advertising for 14 years 
He started as a production clerk with 
the Miller-Snyder agency in Cincin- 
nati. By 1934 he had worked up 
the post of junior account executive 
and copy writer on the Auburn- 
Duesenberg account. 

Moving to the Hanson Clutch and 






















Machinery Company as sales and ad- 
vertising manager, he built the fric- 
tional-clutch manufacturer’s organi- 
zation from seven dealers to 47. 










MEET THE MAN 
IN THE 
FRONT OFFICE 


After leaving his own Tiffin, O., 
agency, he moved on to the Atlas 
Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
where he served as advertising mana- 
ger on the company’s ore-handling 
cars, diesel engines, automatic han- 
dling trucks and tractor parts, Joining 
the Weatherhead Company as assistant 
advertising manager in 1941, he 
rapidly moved up to his present post. 


Between flights about the country HE PUTS HIS PANTS ON 


JUST LIKE ANYONE ELSE-— 
ONE LEG AT A TIME 


on Weatherhead business he still finds 
time to serve as president of the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Cleveland and 


























pe. as a director of NIAA, Formerly a 
riting, director of the American Marketing 
Association, he is still active in the 

' Cleveland chapter. He is a director 
» and publicity chairman of the Auto- 
evel motive Advertisers Council, vice- 

aie president of the National Aircraft 

Show, trustee of the Cleveland Air 

flair Races, member of the Cleveland 
> World Trade Organization, the Cleve- 
ol a land Chamber of Commerce, the 
alll Army Ordnance Association, and the _— 
ae Cleveland Advertising C lub. Active HE'S GOT | Route TO HIS MIND js OPEN 7 

Ie in the wartime Civil Air Patrol, he THE PLUSH CARPET BUSINESS HEY p ar ott THE 
ae holds the rank of Captain FROM TRUSTED so, AN GET 
0 by : : prain. . P sources 
ni Happily married for 10 years, his 
000 most important educational job today Sure. He’s on the ball, accessible, alert to timely 
the a around his two sons, Gordon business news and the advertising that goes with it. And in 
rs Paul, 10, and Gary Phillip, nearing 
Pe two. The boys’ Irish setter is named the Central West, he and some 100,000 other management men 
. a “GPR.” A nd that makes four read, use and prefer the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
n 21 GPR's" in the Rovers family. every business day. Step up and meet the Central 
7 _ West's key executives. Tell your advertising 
aie DMAA Stresses Research story where they'll read it. 


izes f In 1947 Program Plans 


a [THE Direct Mail Advertising As- 
~ sociation made plans for an ex- 
at panded 1947 activity program with 
special emphasis on basic research proj- 
ects at a recent meeting in New 
; bs York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
A continuing survey, recently in- 
A augurated by W. D. Molitor, Edward — 
, Stern & Co., will be intensified during 


"’n the new year. The association will 
ft . . 

: re also promote the 50 direct mail leaders 
= tor 1947 by offering advertisers, agen- 


—_S>= = 
, ——$——— = 
. 4 cies and media a practical interchange Reach : —_ 10 000 
. of direct mail information. SSS = 9 








Other plans include nationwide SS = 
been speakers’ bureaus furnishing business => . 
ears groups with direct mail information, INDUSTRIAL and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 
with and formation of a special mail order ° 
cin- J group within DMAA. Buyers Register 
p_ 00 Howard Korman, McCann-Erick- A directory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
tive i| Rohe Walte Flintk Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 
- wn, SEN ™ One alter, gf lint ote Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
irn- Company, both DMAA past-presi- Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 


latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 


226 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


dents, received testimonials at the 
and meeting. 
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That’s what Harry Rorick, advertising manager of 
Turco Products, Los Angeles, was able to do, he 
reported in his letter which won first prize last 
spring in The Market Data Book’s $1,000 contest 
for the best letters on how admen use the book. 


Telling how the company is constantly on the alert 
for new applications, new markets and new media 
for reaching these markets, Mr. Rorick described the 
procedure followed in entering the air-conditioning 
field with a filter cleaner. 


“Why guess?” he said, “Let’s take a look at the 
Market Data Book. We had no trouble finding what 
we wanted ... Also it didn’t take long to learn 
that air conditioning was big business—that there 





American Builder 
Airports American Butter Review 


Advertising Age 


American Carbonator & Bottler 
American Dry Cleaner 


Alrport Directory 
America Industria! 
American Artisan American Exporter 
American Automobile (Overseas American Fisheries 

Edition) American Journal of Medicine 
American Aviation American Journal of Surgery 
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American Laundry Digest 
American Lumberman 
American Machinist 

American Metal Market 
American Milk Review 
American Miller and Processor 
American Restaurant Magazine 
American Society Civil Engineers Cotton 


were a lot more outlets than we dreamed. 


“An informative ad about Keeney Publishing Com.- 
pany’s Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning gave us 
our first lead . . . their representative was out in 
practically no time at all with all kinds of exciting 
information. Another ad that gave us additional 
factual data was Heating and Ventilating .. . we 
had hardly put down the receiver until Bob Deibler 
was out with a bale of material showing why we 
should get into the market. 


“We presented a schedule which was okayed without 
ado, opened our campaign with full pages in color 
in these books, later added Chemical Preview, Equip- 
ment & Materials Reporter, Food Preview, Industrial 


THE 








MEDIA DATA IN 1947 


American Society Mechanical 
Engineering 

American Trade Magazines 

American Trade Publishing Co. 

Architectural Record 

A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Associated Construction Publications 

Automovil Americano, El 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 

Aviation Maintenance 


Bakers Digest 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Better Theatres 

Blue Book, The 

Boating Industry 

Bramson Publishing Co. 

Breskin Publishing Corp. 

Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Brown, Walter W. Publishing Co 

Building Supply News 

Business Publishers International 
Corp. 

Buyer's Guide for Engineering & 
Industry in Spanish-Reading 
Markets 


Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News 

Candy Buyers’ Directory 

Candy Merchandising 

Canner 

Case-Shepperd-Mann Publ. Corp 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Preview 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Concrete Manufacturer 

Conorer-Mast Publications 

onstruction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

Constructioneer 

Construction News Monthly 
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Bulletin, Industrial Equipment News, Industrial 
Maintenance, New Equipment Digest and a few 
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others. 


“That’s how we built up our overall schedule from 
10 or 12 publications to more than 100 over a period 


of a few years. 


That is why we consult the Market 


Data Book before we even think of an advertising 


or sales campaign.” 


Because the Market .Data Book is 


unique in pro- 


viding this type of information, make sure that it is 
readily available to everybody in your organization 
who has to work with facts and figures on markets 


and media. 





LOOK FoR 





MARKET DATA BO 


CHICAGO, 11 
100 E. Ohio St. . 


LOS ANGELES, 14 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 





SAN FRANCISCO, 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Russ Building 


> Reference Data 
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THE MARKET 
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When you see it in the advertisements of business 
publications—in their promotion copy in the ad- 
vertising business papers, in folders, on blotters, 
and in other promotion—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete media 
data in The Market Data Book. 
can find facts on the publication’s editorial serv- 
ices, circulation, influence, 


It means you 


market studies, and 


similar information, adjacent to complete data 
on the market it serves. 





NEW YORK, 18 
os 330 W. 42nd St. 
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EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 


Dairy Industries Catalog 

Die Castings 

Diesel Power & Transportation 

Diesel Progress 

Diesel Publications, Inc. 

Distribution Age 

Dixie Contractor 

Distribution & Warehousing 
Directory 

Dodge Corp., F. W. 

Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 

Dun’s Review 


Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Buyers Reference 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electricity on the Farm 
Electronics 

Fl Exportator Americano 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Farmaceutico, El 

Farm Implement News 

Fire Bngineering 

Fleet Owner 

Flow 

Food Industries 

Food Packer 

rood Preview 

Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 

Fritz Publications 

Fueloll & Ol] Heat 

ruel Oil News 

Furniture Age 


iage Publishing Co. 
iillette Publishing Co. 


laire Publishing Co. 

Hardware Age 

feating Piping & Air Conditioning 
feating & Ventilating 

lide & Leather & Shoes 

litechcock Publishing Co. 
Hitchock’s Export Sales Catalogs 
Hospital, El 

lospital Management 

fotel Monthly 


Ice Cream Review 

Implement & Tractor 
Improvement Bulletin 

La Industria de Refrigeracion 
Indystria y Soldadura 

Industrial Bulletin 

Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Finishing 

Industrial Heating 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Plastics 

Industrial Press 

Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Industrial Publishing Co. 
Industry & Power 

Industry & Welding 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
Institutions Magazine 
Institutions Magazine Catalog 


Directory 
IRE Yearbook 


Johnson Business Papers 
Johnston Export Publishing Co. 


Keeney Publishing Co. 


Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manual Para Compradores 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Meat Packers Guide, Annual 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metals & Alloys 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 

Mid-West Contractor 

Milk Dealer, The 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Packaging 
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Motorship 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Butter and Cheese 
Journal 

National Jeweler 

National Miller Publications 

National Milk Publishing Co. 

National Provisioner 

New England Construction 

New South Baker 


Occupational Hazards 

Office Appliances 

Oildom Publishing Co. 

Olsen Publishing Co. 

Organic Finishing 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Auto- 
motive Distributors 


Packaging Parade 

Panamerican Publishing Co. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Petroleum Engineer 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant Purchasing Directory 

Plastics World 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power Plant Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product Design & Development 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering 
agement 

Progressive 


oints 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Public Works 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 
Purchasing 
Putman Publishing Co. 


& Man- 


Architecture-Pencil 


Rallway Age 

Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance 

Bailway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refrigeration Industry 

Revista Diesel 


School Hquipment News 
School Executive 
Scott-Choate Publishing Co. 


Screw Machine Engineering 
Screw Machine Publishing Co. 
Sewage Works Engineering 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Simmons-Boardman Publ. Corp. 
Sitterley & Sons, J. E., Inc. 
Smith Publications, W. R. C. 
Snips Magazine 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 
Southern Lumber Journal 
Southern Power and Industry 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Surplus Record 
Sweet’s File, Architectural and 
Sweet’s File for Builders 
Sweet’s File, Engineering 
Sweet’s File for the Mechanical 
Industries 


Sweet’s File for Power Plants 

Sweet’s File for the Process In- 
dustries 

Sweet’s File for Product Designers 


Taxicab Industry 

Telephone Engineer and Manage- 
ment 

Telephone Engineer Publ. Co. 

Telephony 

Telephony Publishing Corp. 

Texas Contractor 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas Publishing Co. 

Thomas’ Register of 
Manufacturers 

Tool and Die Journal 

Traffic World 


American 


Urner-Barry Co. 


Wadman, Rex W. 

Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Encyclopedia 
Welding Engineer 
Western Builder 

a Newspaper Union 


Ww 

Wood Products 
Woodworking Digest 
Worild’s Business & Gulia 


Yachting 


Yachting Publishing Corp. 
Yorke Publishing Co. 
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It Takes Many Trade Lines to 
satisfy all the needs of the huge 
telephone industry. 


There are 6,858 Independently 
owned telephone companies op- 
erating over 12,000 telephone 
exchanges in the United States in 
addition to the Bell System. 


Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


(Controlled Circulation 12,213) 


is the only telephone trade 
journal reaching every one of 
these telephone companies 
plus communication departments 
of all railroads, most oil, pipe 
line and refining companies and 
several hundred industrials. 


Published Monthly on the Ist. 


Write for complimentary copies, 
rate cards, etc. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 49] 


Qualifying a Trademark 


claimed and registration sought for 
hosiery. 

Likewise, registration of the letters 
“R.C.LP.A.” standing for “Retail 
Clerks International Protective As- 
sociation” was rejected on the ground 
that the mark indicated only that 
the merchandise was serviced by the 
association but was not a trademark 
in and of itself. Under the Lanham 
Act, this association mark will be- 
come registrable as a collective mark. 


Rules on “Conflicting” 
Trademarks 

Can a name like “Rolls-Royce” be 
registered as a trademark for radio 
tubes? A word like “Dunhill” for 
shirts? A word like “Kodak” for 
bicycles? The problem illustrated in 
these questions has been one of the 
perplexing areas of trademark law. 

The present law set up some rather 
complicated tests to determine when a 
mark was to be rejected as “conflict- 
ing.” The Lanham Act provides 
simply that a trademark previously 
used or registered by one party shall 
not be registered for another applicant 
if it is likely “to cause confusion or 
mistake or to deceive purchasers” 
when applied to the applicant’s mer- 
chandise. (Section 2b.) 

Similarly Section 32 of the Lan- 
ham Act provides an infringement 
remedy in any case where the alleged 
infringing mark is likely to cause con- 
fusion, regardless of whether or not 
it is used on merchandise of “substan- 
tially the same descriptive properties.” 

To fully understand the important 
implications of this change, it is nec- 
essary to review the way in which con- 
flicting trademarks have been viewed 
under the present law. 

Under the present law, a mark is 
rejected if it is either identical or 
confusingly similar to another mark, 
and it is used on identical or confus- 
ingly similar goods. Note that reg- 
istration will be denied only if there 
is confusion with regard to both these 
matters. 

Observation: In practice, the Patent 
Office has been guided by the joint 
effect of these two factors; it has not 
examined them separately. This em- 
phasis on the total effect will prob- 
ably be continued in determining 
whether marks are conflicting under 
the new law. 

Illustration: The word “Lix” as 
used on an insect powder was held 
not to be confusingly similar to 
“Vicks” used on a medicated salve. 
The court concluded that “consider- 





ing the difference in the marks /o- 
gether with the difference of the 
goods, confusion would not be likely 
to occur.” 

In determining similarity of marks 
the following rules, which are not 
affected by the Lanham Act, are al- 
ready well established: 

1. In testing the similarity of 
two marks, similarity in sound wil! 
be considered independently of sim- 
ilarity in appearance. This test has 
become increasingly important be- 
cause of the growing custom of 
advertising trademarked goods over 
the radio. 

2. In determining similarity of 
words, the Patent Office and the 
courts apply the test of “the casual 
purchaser.” In other words, would 
an ordinary customer who does not 
give special attention to the product 
tend to be confused? 

3. Surrounding circumstances 
such as the distinctiveness of the 
packaging will be taken into ac- 
count. Another consideration is 
whecher the goods are luxury items; 
the idea being that customers tend 
to use more care and discrimination 
in choosing such goods. If merchan 
dise is of a type ordinarily pur- 
chased only after very careful con- 
sideration on the part of the cus- 
tomer, that would be a circumstance 
which might lead the Patent Office 
to decide there was less likelihood 
of confusion. 

4. As noted above, the two 
marks will never be dissected in 
order to detect similarities or differ- 
ences, They will be compared in 
their entirety. 

§. The two marks will be con- 
sidered in their entirety even if a 
part of the mark has been “dis- 
claimed.” 

6. As a general rule, any doubt 
regarding similarity of two conflict- 
ing trademarks in registration pro- 
ceedings will be resolved against 
the newcomer. 

Several important innovations will 
flow from the Lanham Act’s view of 
conflicting trademarks. Among the 
major benefits which can be foreseen 
are the following: 

1. The new law makes it very 
clear that the Patent Office clas- 
sification will serve “only for con- 
venience of Patent Office admin- 
istration.” It will not “limit” or 
extend the applicant’s rights. As a 
result, it will have even less bear- 
ing than at present in connection 
with the determination of confus- 
ing similarity. 

(Note, too, that it will remain pos- 
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. All that is required to receive these benefits 
is 


YE SHALL FIND! 


ARE YOU SEEKIN’ 

—friends in all branches of industrial advertising? 

—a place to swap ideas with other advertising men? 

—a source of ideas from top men in industrial 
advertising? 

—an opportunity to keep posted on general market 
developments? 

—how your advertising department can do more 
effective work? 

—how much your company should invest in adver- 
tising? 


—how to get greater sales results from bulletins 
and catalogs? 


—how to make yourself of greater value to your 
company? 


YE SHALL FIND IT IN NIAA! 


You shall also find such advantages as profes- 
sional development aids, a monthly news letter 
of NIAA doings, educational programs, profes- 
sional placement assistance and copies of ail 
‘eports, studies and surveys made by NIAA 
ommittees. 
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a few hours of your time each month attend- 
ing your local chapter meeting. 


And all that is required to find out how simple 
it is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY 
to NIAA Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Headquarters will tell you 
how easily you can become.a member of one of 
the 25 local NIAA chapters, or a member-at- 
large if you do not reside in a chapter city. 







100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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sible to file one application for the 
registration of a mark for any or 
all the goods included in one class, 
as long as the applicant is using the 
mark in connection with such 
goods. A further improvement over 
the present law is the fact that a 
single certificate may be issued for 
one mark even though it is reg- 
istered in several classes. Applicants 
must, however, pay a fee equalling 
the sum of the cost of registration 
in each class.) 


2. The “confusion in trade” 
clause will now be applicable 
whether or not the goods are of the 
same descriptive properties. This 
will enormously strengthen the posi- 
tion of the first user or first reg- 
istrant in cases where his mark has 
become nationally known. The 
Patent Office will be in a position 
to apply broad principles of unfair 
trading in determining whether the 
newcomer’s trademark should be 
registered. Where it seems that the 
newcomer is trying to capitalize on 
the first user’s reputation or good- 
will, registration may be refused on 
that ground alone if the public 
might conceivably associate the 
newcomer’s product with the first 
user’s business, 


Illustration: If an effort were made 
to register the word “Kodak” for 
razor blades, the Patent Office would 
be justified in denying the registration 
despite the difference in goods if the 
office were convinced that confusion 
in the public mind might result. 


Recommendation: For this reason 
alone, a new trademark should be as 
unique and distinctive as possible. The 
Patent Office and the courts will be 
more prone to find confusion if a 
unique name such as “Kodak” is 
sought to be registered by another 
party for different goods. A common 
word like “Eureka” or “Excelsior” 
would be deemed far less likely to 
create such confusion. 


3. The new law benefits not only 
the first registrant on the principal 
register—but also benefits a prior 
user who has widely used a trade- 
mark or trade name without ob- 
taining a federal registration. Such 
a first user, whether an individual 
or corporation, could oppose the 
registration of the mark under Sec- 
tion 13 of the new law or bring 
cancellation proceedings under Sec- 
tion 14 (if the mark has already 
been registered). He would have 
to show that the mark is still in 
use by him and not abandoned, and 


that he will be damaged by the new 





registration because public con- 
fusion is likely to result, The op- 
position will be sustained or the 
registration cancelled if likelihood 
of confusion can be shown, regard- 
less of whether or not the goods 
have the “same descriptive prop- 
erties.” 

4. The test of “same descriptive 
properties” has also been eliminated 
in connection with interference pro- 
ceedings. Under the new Section 
16, the Commissioner of Patents 
may declare an interference in any 
case where an application is made 
for a previously registered mark if, 
in his judgment, the second registra- 
tion would cause confusion. 


(Conclusion) 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Ingersoll Case Study 


Mr. Doane, and it will be expanded if 
production increases. 

For the present, distribution will 
be confined to the 20 installing com- 
panies in larger markets. Eventually 
30 more installing companies will fill 
in territorial gaps. 

Lynn A. Saylor, Ingersoll advertis- 
ing manager and veteran of 12 years 
with Hotpoint, Inc., and Certainteed 
Products, directs the advertising cam- 
paign, to be placed by Trade Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

For the present distribution will be 
confined to about 25 installing com- 
panies in larger markets. Eventually, 
when production permits, more in- 
stalling companies will fill in the ter- 
ritorial gaps, bringing the total to 
about 50. 

The installing companies are now 
equipped to back up the national con- 
sumer advertising with direct mail, 
sales aids and local publicity. 

When the home market becomes 
more competitive, installing companies 
and builders using the unit will re- 
ceive Ingersoll support for local co- 
operative advertising. 


CED Appoints Van Deventer 
Director of Information 


John H. Van Deventer, former presi 
dent and editor of Jron Age, has been 
appointed director of information of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
New York. 

Raymond Rubicam, co-founder and 
former chairman of the board of Young 
& Rubicam, has been named chairman o! 
the CED research and policy committee, 
succeeding U. §. Senator Ralph E. Flan 
ders of Springfield, Vt. Henry R. Johns 
ton, former president of Case, Pomero' 

Co., has been appointed executiv: 
committee director, succeeding C. Scot 


Fletcher. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


Research Qualifications 


associated with laboratory research. In 
actual practice, industrial market re- 
search is just the opposite; it involves 
a very great deal of personal contact 
work and _ considerable traveling. 
Meetings with trade associations, in- 
terviews with customers and non-cus- 
tomers, friendly discussions with com- 
petitors, government bureaus, etc.,— 
all are important in gathering infor- 
mation and keeping in touch with the 
latest developments in a given field. 
The wider his circle of business ac- 
quaintances, the better the chances that 
an industrial market researcher will 
be a valuable adjunct to the company. 


In addition, experience has shown 
that the researcher usually needs a 
great deal of tact and good common 
sense in building his place within his 
own organization. Frequently the 
function is a new one, not thoroughly 
understood by company executives 
and department heads, and a course 
of selling this function on the basis 
of its merits must be followed. The 
importance of good personality char- 
acteristics for this reason alone can 
readily be recognized. 


Psychologically, the ideal market 
researcher is an ambivert—a balance 
between the introvert and the extro- 
vert. He should not exhibit too 
strongly the introvert traits com- 
monly associated with the pure re- 
searcher or statistician, nor should he 
display the extrovert traits present in 
the over-exuberant salesman. 


For want of a better term, I have 
used the description “business per- 
sonality” to indicate such qualities in 
an individual. The capable industrial 
researcher is not only able to get 
along with people, but he inspires 
their confidence in him; people warm 
up to him and talk to him. He has 
broad interests, and through keep- 
ing up to date on current events, es- 
pecially in the business world, he can 
talk intelligently on a wide variety 
f subjects. 


As in the case of ingenuity and 
nagination previously discussed, this 
a most important qualification, 
although difficult to measure reliably. 
\ecognizing it as a desirable trait, 
the interviewer, must use his skill in 
ringing it to light through his talks 
ith the applicant, and his study of 
the applicant’s record. 


Industrial market research is still 
) young in its stage of development 
that we cannot point with pride to 
persons who have reached the top of 


the business ladder with this as a 
background. On the other hand, 
there are numerous individuals who 
have attained positions of high respon- 
sibility in companies, both large and 
small, through their progressiveness in 
the exercise of this function. The 
qualities which are enumerated as ba- 
sic for a good market researcher are 
also those of a potentially capable 
business strategist. 

The importance of spending tlie 
time and effort necessary to carefully 
select well qualified individuals for 
your market research activity should 
again be emphasized. If you cannot 
immediately find an individual who 
is well qualified for such work, don’t 
in any case compromise on the basis 
that a little research may be better 
than none at all; wait until the right 
man can be found. Poorly executed 
research by an unqualified individual 
can cause both headaches to the man- 
agement and serious losses to the 
company. On the other hand, if you 
select well, you will not only be pick- 
ing a person who will play a signifi- 
cant part in the marketing of your 
industrial products, but also you will 
acquire an individual who has good 
possibilities of developing into a valu- 
able future company executive. 
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Railroad 
Purchasing Power? 


Here is a fact-packed folder giving essen- 
tial market data that will help you and 
your salesmen sell railroads more ef- 


fectively. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
And - - - TO COMPLETELY COVER 
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No publication in the Brew- 
ing Industry has equalled 
the progress of the BREW- 
ERS DIGEST in the past 
seven years. 

The Digest has shown the 
greatest gains in paid circu- 
lation, advertising volume 
and industry-wide popular- 
ity. Write for sample copies 
and descriptive data, 


CHICAGO 14—965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 


OPENING 
WEDGE... 








To the BIG market of makers 
and users of industrial plastics 


products. 


circulation to men who initiate 
and place orders (estimated 


50,000 pass-on readers.) 


Your advertisement in PLAS- 
TICS WORLD is read at once 
and you get immediate action. 


if you want RESULTS quickly 
at an ECONOMICAL EXPEN- 
DITURE send today for 


Latest Rate Card and Full Facts 


Plastics Would 





The new-products publication 
for those who make and use 
plastics products. 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Chieage Cleveland Los Angeles San Franciece 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 45 | 


Human Interest Touch 


from the first metal spear points and 
arrowheads down to the three thou- 
sand plus forgings that were used in 
each of the Flying Fortresses, The 
necessary research seemed to be out 
of proportion to the length of the 
article when boiled down to its final 
form. 


However, the hours of digging into 
dusty books proved to be by no means 
wasted. The article attracted suffi- 
cient attention and comment to sug- 
gest that the subject be covered more 
thoroughly in a series of articles for 
the company publication. The research 
had revealed that throughout history 
most of the primary weapons of war 
have been products of the forge. So 
the articles were written and pub- 
lished, taking the various classes of 
weapons one by one—the spear, ar- 
row, sword, armor, firearms and air- 
craft. In the matter of illustrations 
we were fortunate, as many of the 
illustrations in the old books could 
be reproduced as line cuts. 

It was not difficult to prepare in- 
teresting copy, especially in wartime, 
on such topics. For instance, few 
people knew that cannon of greater 
caliber than our present day 16-inch 
guns were made in the 15th Century, 
or that revolvers were made by gun- 
smiths 300 years before Samuel Colt 
took out his first ~patents. 

These articles were so well received 
that a company vice-president wanted 
to have them reprinted in book form. 
But the end of the war rendered the 
subject somewhat passe, and this plan 
was not carried out. 

The other series of articles origi- 
nated at about the same time. The 
writer happened to see in Fortune a 
full page portrait of Gen. Nathanael 
Greene. There was only a brief para- 
graph of explanatory text, but this 
contained the surprising information 
that Greene had served an apprentice- 
ship in his father’s forge shop and 
had later established and operated a 
forge of his own. 


This suggested a story theme for 
“Forgings.” The research 
revealed that Greene was a much more 
colorful character than was generally 
known. In illustrations we were again 
lucky, as we even found one of young 
Nate sitting on an anvil studying a 
bulky book. The article, “America’s 
No. 2 Revolutionary General Was a 
Forge Man,” appeared in “Forgings” 
in due course. Among the comments 
was a letter from one of the company’s 


historical 





largest customers who told how much 
he enjoyed the article. 

The writer was asked if he knew of 
any other forge men who had become 
famous. It took time and various re- 
search methods to find them, and the 
resultant series of articles appeared at 
intervals over a period of two years 
in the bi-monthly publication. (The 
writer is still looking for more.) 

The first name that suggested it- 
self was Robert Fitzsimmons, The 
story of a pugilist might seem out of 
place in an industrial company publi- 
cation, but time has not altogether 
dimmed the memory of this hard- 
hitting blacksmith who, in the shoes 
of the present champion, would have 
given the $100 customers at the re- 
cent Louis-Conn fiasco even less for 
their money—in fact, less than three 
minutes’ entertainment. It is said that 
the Fitzsimmons story in “Forgings” 
was read through to the end by more 
persons than anything that had previ- 
ously appeared in that publication. 

Then of course there were the 
Studebakers—the five sons of John 
Studebaker. He gave them a thorough 
training at the forge and in wood- 
working. This training enabled them 
to open the little shop which in time 
grew into the vast Studebaker Cor- 
poration. The Studebaker public rela- 
tions department gave us fine coop- 
eration. This is truly one of the best 
of American success stories and was 
easy to make readable. 

More famous forge men stories were 
in demand, From the editor of a 
blacksmith publication we got only 
one name—Elihu Burritt, known as 
“the learned blacksmith.” Perhaps you 
never heard of him. Neither had we. 
But he was famous a century ago for 
his scholarly acocmplishments and the 
rapidity with which he absorbed 
knowledge and mastered foreign lang- 
uages, as well as for the books he 
wrote. ; 

While on another research task 
which carried the writer into the files 
of International Harvester Company, 
we came upon a photograph of an 
anvil bearing a bronze plate, with the 
inscription that the anvil was used 
by Cyrus Hall McCormick in making 
the first reaping machine. Here wi 
had another famous forge man story. 
Research disclosed that McCormick 
was skilled at the forge, and that a 
the forgings for his invention were 
of an experimental nature, he made 
them himself. The McCormick His 
torical Foundation helped us on ou! 
story, especially in the matter of pic- 
torial material. 


An official of Kropp Forge gave 
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us the tip on Gen. Joseph Torrence, 
who started as a blacksmith’s appren- 
tice and mastered that trade at an 
early age. His is the story of a self- 
made American, founder of steel com- 
panies and railroads, but, above all, 
the pioneer in elevating railroad lines 
running into cities, which has saved 
countless thousands of lives. 

In a recently published fiction book 
about James Bowie, we were told that 
his famous knife was really the in- 
vention of Bowie’s plantation black- 
smith, who, however, did not other- 
wise become famous. This story will 
appear in an early issue of “Forgings.” 

One famous forge man whom for 
obvious reasons we have passed up is 
the grandfather of Bertha Krupp von 
Bohlen, the blacksmith who originated 
the great Krupp works. 

There can be no formula for find- 
ing human interest material for in- 
dustrial company publication. Each 
publication has its own possibilities. 
Human interest, like gold, is where 
you find it. An old-fashioned “nose 
for news” is a big help. Articles which 
will be read by a preponderance of 
those who receive the publication are 
worth all the time and effort it takes 
to obtain them. 


Symbolic Figures Identify 


Research Foundation Studies 


Three pictograph figures—man, woman, 
and child—form the new official insigne 
of the Advertising 
Research Founda- 
tion, Ne Ww York, 
which will appear 
on all research 
studies which the 
organization con- 
ducts. 

The seal will 
serve as a_ visual 
symbol, or seal of 
approval, authenti- 
cating all research 
conducted by ARF on behalf of its spon- 
sors, the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

ARF is currently completing pilot 
studies preparatory to launching the Con- 
tinuing Study of Business Paper Reading. 
[The business paper study will be super- 
vised by a board including representatives 
of ANA, the Four A’s, the Associated 
Business Papers and the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 


Hill to Edit Electrical World 
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They BELONG 
Together . . 


either one—alone—is a _ satisfying 
dish ... but for downright “stick-to- 
ribs” satisfaction the COMBINATION 
gets the nod. In the Paper and Pulp 
manufacturing Industry there is a 


similar “set-up” 


the monthly magazine—the old- 
est ABC publication serving the 
Paper and Pulp Manufacturing In- 
dustry represents the highest con- 
centrated and penetrative circula- 
tion in its field. It goes direct to 
companies, officials, managers, 
superintendents. engineers, chem- 
ists, foremen and skilled operators’ 

the men who SPECIFY and 
BUY. Edited by _ specialists it 
has a high record of editorial 
excellence. 


When Mill Ven Want to Know 
tbout Materials, Equipment or 
Processes, they reach for The 
PAPER and PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE, which combines 
the function of Engineering Hand- 
book and Buyers Guide. No manu- 
facturer can expect his customers 
and prospects to remember all the 
details of his goods or equipment 
as related by his salesmen, his 
publication, or his direct mail ad- 
vertising. The best insurance to 
make your advertising results 
HIGHLY SATISFYING is to pro- 
vide ADEQUATE CATALOGUING 
in the ONLY catalogue published 
for this specialized Industry. 


Single, double or multiple pages 


are available. 


Let our representatives show you how to 
use BOTH — the MAGAZINE and the 
CATALOGUE for year ‘round profitable 
resulis. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5, ILL. 








Reach the mew 


who spend the money 





In addition to his duties as publisher More than one and a_ half thie vast building program. = 
of McGraw-Hill’s Electrical World, Lee billion dollars have been ear- there’s one sure way to te e 
H. Hill has been apociated edhor of the marked for construction and mee whe will spent Se meaty. 


. ~ intenanc ects in th Every issue of CONSTRUC- 
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tions of Sylvania Electric Products. If your products will fit into 


market. 
Ahrens Celebrates Anniversary CONSTRUCTIONEER, Third & Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Po. 
Ahrens Publishing Company, New 


York, is commemorating its 25th anni- 
versary this month with a pictorial review 
in Hotel Management and Restaurant 
Vanagement. 

















PIECE OF HIS MIND? 
' OR ALL OF IT? 


The transit operator does not use 


one piece of his mind at 9 o'clock | 
for thinking about buses; another | 


piece at 12 o'clock for thinking | 


about trolley coaches; another 
piece at 11 o'clock for wie 


about street cars. 

He uses ALL of his mind in think. | 
ing about ALL TYPES of transit 
operations. That's what makes him 
a transit operator. 

By the same token he reads Mass 
Transportation, the paper that cov- 
ers the ENTIRE industry. Send for 
latest rate card. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Published by 
KENFIELD-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. 
222 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 

















REASONED 
ADVERTISING 


Reasoned buying places a heavy 
demand on industrial advertising. 
Reasoned advertising is the best 
possible answer to this challenge. 


We can develop a balanced pro- 
gram of reasoned advertising 
space, direct mail, technical and 
promotional literature, editorial in- 
formation to fit your appropriation 
and objectives 
sented with attention - compelling 


- each phase pre- 


believability. 


Ask us to show how the presen- 
tation approach to reasoned adver- 
tising can work to your advantage 
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Prepare to Win Lawsuits 


ed signature, saying that if he, the 
purchaser, would continue to make the 
agreed monthly payments “there 
would be no trouble.” Later the seller 
argued that he had a legal right to 
take possession of the merchandise be- 
cause the printed signature on the 
letter was invalid. 
Nevertheless the higher court held 
the letter good evidence, saying: 
“The rule that the genuineness of 
the signature to a reply letter may be 
assumed applies to a letter signed in 
typewriting, or by rubber stamp.” 
Also, see Pierre vs. Donaldsonville 
Company, 22 So. (2d) 291, where it 
was shown that a man named Pierre 
denied that he had signed a letter. 
However, the higher court listened 
to testimony of witnesses who identi- 
fied the hand writing of the purchaser, 
and rendered a decision that it was 
his signature. 


Oral Contract 

As above explained, an oral or 
verbal contract that cannot be per- 
formed within a year is void. Accord- 
ing to a late higher court decision, a 
void oral contract may be rendered 
valid by correspondence. 

See Illinois, 52 N. E. (2d) 47, where 
an oral contract was made and which 
could not be performed in less than 
two years. This verbal contract was 
void. Later the parties correspond 
relative to this verbal contract. The 
court held that the written correspon- 
dence relative to the contract rendered 
it valid. 

The same result may be accom- 
plished if an employer approves in 
writing a verbal contract made by a 
salesman. Also, any act by a contract- 
ing party which indicates his “inten- 
tion” to make a valid contract is bind- 
ing, if the contract is not unlawful. 

For illustration, in Columbia Com- 
pany vs. Vaughan, 123 Kan. 424, it 
was disclosed that a purchaser gave an 
order for a machine and no letter was 
written by the salesman’s employer to 
the purchaser accepting the order. 
Ordinarily, a contract is void until a 
salesman’s employer approves or ac- 
cepts it. But in this case the seller 
shipped the machine, and later brought 
suit against the buyer to recover the 
purchase price. This court held the 


“contract. valid saying that legal “‘ac- 


ceptance” is any act or conduct which 
shows an intention of the contracting 
parties to make a valid contract not 
prohibited by law. 


Still another important point of 
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law is that under no circumstances, 
may an ordinary salesman vary or 
change his employer’s written con- 
tract. 

For example, in Frick Company vs. 
Smith, 27 S.E. (2d) 795, it was 
shown that a purchaser refused to pay 
the purchase price of certain machin- 
ery, on the contention that it did not 
conform with a guarantee made by 
the salesman in a letter which he 
mailed to the purchaser before the 
latter signed the sale contract. 

Although, the lower court held in 
favor of the purchaser, the higher 
court reversed the verdict, and ex- 
plained that it was not permissible for 
the purchaser to prove that the seller’s 
ordinary salesman had made any war- 
ranty or representations with respect 
to the merchandise than contained in 
the written contract of purchase. 

The legal effect of this decision is 
that unless an employe is authorized 
expressly or impliedly to make valid 
contracts for his employer, he cannot 
obligate his employer, and further- 
more he cannot by correspondence in- 
validate a clause in a sale contract 
which states that all guarantees of the 
merchandise is contained in the writ- 
ten contract. 

Answer Not Implied 

Under no circumstances will a court 
imply that a business person “agrees” 
to contents of a letter that he received, 
and did not answer. 

For example, in the leading case of 
N. Jacobi Hardware Company, Inc., 
vs. Vietor, 11 F. (2d) 30, it was dis- 
closed that a buyer wrote to a seller 
asking for prices on rope for the com- 
ing season. The seller acknowledged 
receipt of this letter, and promised to 
quote the desired prices as soon as pos- 
sible. Within a few days the buyer 
again wrote asking for prices on rope, 
and called the seller’s attention to the 
fact that a number of factories were 
soliciting orders and giving prices with 
guaranties against price decline. The 
seller answered this letter quoting rope 
at 521% cents per pound, and stating 
that the mills would accept orders up 
to April 1, but that they would not 
give a guaranty against declining 
prices. 

The buyer replied to this letter and 
sent an order to be shipped April 1. 
This letter contained no reference to 
any price guaranty. 

The seller immediately forwarded to 
the buyer a formal order to be signed 
by the latter, with pink and green 
duplicate copies. The buyer signed the 
order and forwarded it to the seller 
with a letter containing the following 
statement: 

“We understand that you guarantee 





us against any decline of prices you 
may make on same.” To this letter 
the seller replied under date of August 
13: “You mention in your letter that 
you understand we guarantee the 
price. We have never made a practice 
of guaranteeing prices on rope and do 
not do so now.” 

The buyer made no reply to this 
letter, and did not attempt to revoke 
or cancel the order. Later the price 
of rope declined and after some cor- 
respondence the buyer cancelled the 
order. However, the seller refused to 
accept the cancellation, and soon 
thereafter filed suit against the pur- 
chaser to recover damages equal to his 
lost profits. 

The buyer defended the suit on the 
contention that he had not uncondi- 
tionally accepted the seller’s offer, be- 
cause in one of his letters he had 
distinctly stated that he understood 
the seller guaranteed against decline 
of the prices. 

However, particularly in view of 
the fact that the buyer had failed to 
answer the letter of August 13, in 
which the seller stated that no guar- 
antee against decline was made, the 
buyer paid. the full contract price. The 
buyer could not refuse to pay the 
full contract price nor could he cancel 
the contract although the seller re- 
fused to guarantee the price against 
decline. 

The rule of law established by this 
late and leading higher court decision 
is far-reaching. Thus, a seller may 
write any statement, and so may the 
purchaser, but such statement does not 
under any circumstances comprise a 
part of the contract unless the other 
party to the contract acknowledges 
the statement and does nothing, nor 
makes any statement, contradictory to 
the statement, 

On the other hand, and for com- 





Advertise in These 3 Papers 
To Cultivate Your Shipping 
And Transportation Markets 











TRAFFIC. 


Traffic World gives you a concentrated 
market coverage of all important men in 


America who have to do with transportation 
and shipping of freight. Its editorial func- 
tion as the only weekly newsmagazine de- 
voted to all transportation and distribution 


LINES 


SOUTHWEST 





Transportation Supply News is the only 
product information paper published monthly 
for all management, operating, and main- 
tenance men in railroads, airlines, motor 
truck and bus lines, steamship and barge 
lines, street railways, and manufacturing 
companies privately owning transportation 
and handling equipment. Founded Septem- 
ber, 1945, it now has a monthly distribution 
of over 45,000 and this distribution is to be 
increased in due time to 75,000. 


Transportation Supply News presents the 
news on equipment, supplies, materials, and 
literature in the common denominator of in- 
terest of all types of transportation men. 
Well illustrated. Easy-to-read newspaper 
format. Equal visibility for all advertisers. 
Tops in inquiry pulling power. 


Established 


is unduplicated. Because of its $20 a year 
subscription price, Traffic World has a high 
pass-on readership. Actual field checks show 
that conservatively 50,000 transportation 
executives see and read it each week. Traffic 
World is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation and the Associated Business 

; Papers. Specific market studies are avail- 

Libel able upon request. 

aij founded in 1207. 


Traffic World was 








in 1914, World Ports is the 


only publication horizontally covering Amer- 
ica’s waterfront industries which includes: 
private and public port officials, stevedoring 


companies, steamship lines, marine terminals, 
exporters-importers and so on. It is pub- 
lished monthly in standard magazine size. 
Each issue covers the month’s news and de- 
velopments plus features on problems and 
matters of interest to the field. Its four 
extra editorial emphasis issues each year 
are :—February—Buyers’ Directory; May— 
Cargo Handling number; August—-Marine 
Terminal and Port Construction issue; No- 
vember—Convention Annual. These four is- 
sues have extra distribution including cover- 
age of port executives in several foreign 
countries, 


parison, it is well to explain that 
“silence” of either a seller or buyer 
may constitute an element of fraud 
which entitles the other party to 
rescind the contract. 

For example, assume that a buyer 
is not familiar with a machine which 
has a defect not capable of being 
noticed or observed by the purchaser. 
The law expects the seller to point out 
to this buyer the defective condition. 
If the seller is silent with regard to it, 
he practices fraud on the purchaser. 

The only clause in a sale contract 
that will eliminate responsibility of 
the seller for fraud, under these cir- 
cumstances, is that the buyer signs a 
contract that the seller makes no im- 
plied or expressed guarantee. If this 
clause is inserted in the contract, the 
buyer is “put” on his guard. 
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The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 South Market Street * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
The Traffic Service Corporation was founded in 1907 


The Traffic Service Corporation publishes: Traffic World (weekly); Traffic Bulletin 
(weekly); Daily Traffic World; and World Ports (monthly). Affiliates are: Transporta- 
tion Supply News and the College of Advanced Traffic 





















THE BIG NEWS 


for advertisers selling to 
the metal working in- 
dustries is the sharp in- 
crease in paid circulation 
of American Metal 
Market. 

Now being read daily 
by over 24,000 purchas- 
ing, sales and manage- 
ment executives in more 
than 9,100 plants and of- 
fices throughout the metal 
working industries. More 
than 200 leading sellers 
are advertising regularly. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 Cliff Street. New York 7, WN. Y. 
































































































New 
EDITORIAL 
FEATURES 


more val- 


Streamlined—modern design 

uable than ever. The new CONCRETE 
is the authoritative source of facts and 
ideas—condensed, carefully prepared 
geared to the present day needs of its 
readers 

New departments—more how-to-do-it 
pictures. CONCRETE is the leading, 
down-to-earth specialized business paper 
serving the 2 billion dollar Concrete in- 
dustry 

These new features make CONCRETE 
the best advertising medium for manu- 


facturers selling to the concrete indus 


tries 


v 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG CHI 


Uhite foe the complele story 
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ADVOCATES CREDITS 
FOR COMPLETE PLATES 

To the Eprror:,1 have before me a 
copy of “Type Talks” for November, 
published by the Advertising Typog- 
raphers Association of America. At 
the bottom of Page 5 is an interesting 
item which may be of portent. This 
item is headed “New Trend,” and 
goes on to say that Mofor Service, a 
pocket-size magazine, has started the 
practice of compensating advertisers 
who furnish complete plates. These 
advertisers receive a credit of $20 a 
page when no composition is required. 

Years ago when industrial adver- 
tising was in its swaddling clothes, the 
industrial press set most of the ads 
that they When we first 
went into business as an agency, we 
never would have thought of having 
a typesetter set these ads and furnish 
complete plates. Everything went to 
the publishers in chunks, then they 
put it together and set the type. 

In the late ‘20’s and early ‘30’s, 
the desire for improved appearance 
began to push the better advertisers 
in the industrial field into typesetting 
and complete plates for the publishers. 
Today, as you know, a very high per- 
centage of advertising in the trade 
press comes from agencies and a tre- 
mendous amount of this material, 
furnished by the agencies, is complete 
in makeup. It seems to me, therefore, 
that it is quite logical that this trend, 
promoted by Mofor Service, should be 
spread. There is no reason in the world 
why the method of handling type- 
setting and plates should not be 
modernized and revised by the pub- 
lishers as a whole. 

As a publication, catering to this 
industry, it seems to me that it is a 
part of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s job 
to take the idea up and push it along. 


received. 


Harvey A. ScRIBNER, 
President, 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Edilor 


NIAA MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 

To the Eprror: I want to officially 
express the thanks of NIAA for the 
printing of the annual roster by IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING., We appreciate 
very much this cooperation on your 
part and know that our members look 

forward to getting it each year. 

W. Lane Wirt 

President and General Manager, 
National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
Chicago. 


To the Eprror: The entire member- 
ship of NIAA should be grateful for 
the membership roster published in the 
November issue of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 

Please accept the sincere thanks of 
the Buffalo chapter. 

Gorpon E. WHITBECK 
National Mfg. Corporation, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
HANDWRITTEN SALES LETTERS 

To the Eprror: I was agreeably sur- 
prised on opening INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING to find an illustration of my 
black reverse letter. (November, 1946, 
page 74.) 

You gave my handwritten campaign 
an excellent write-up. I appreciate 
this fine publicity. 

Avice Honore Drew 
Advertising Manager, 
Telautograph Corporation, 
New York. 
ANOTHER WORD ON 
ADVERTISING RATES 

To the Editor: The editors of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING used good 
sense and performed a public service 
by reproducing Roy O. Eastman’s let- 
ter, “A Word on Advertising Rates.” 
(November, 1946, page 114.) 

What was said in the letter makes 
a lot of sense, and also needed to be 
said. This fear attitude on the part 
of business publishers is so much more 
incomprehensible because it occurs in 
a steadily rising industrial postwar 
market. Even if publishers had done 
nothing in particular to increase their 


Readers are invited te use this department in which to express their views 
e on subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be 
of interest to industrial marketing men. Letters for publication must 


be signed as a matter of good faith. 
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services to readers, the service capacity 
of their papers would automatically 
increase with the development of 
greater marketing potentials. 

Perhaps the trouble with some pub- 
lishers was that they became scared 
when advertisers (some justifiably, 
some foolishly ) cancelled schedules be- 
cause of temporary shortages and other 
production difficulties. If, on this 
score, publishers had followed the ABP 
policy, they could have done an out- 
standing educational job. Instead of 
becoming scared, they should have 
proved that rates did not rise as high 
as most other advertising and selling 
costs. They should have sharpened 
sales tools ahead of time. 

Erwin H. Kraus, 

E. H. Klaus & Co., 


Los Angeles. 


INDUSTRIAL CATALOGS 

To the Eprror: I read with 
amazement Mr. M. A. Hasselmann’s 
article on industrial catalogs which 
appeared in the December issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. The amaz- 
ing thing was that he never got off 
the merry-go-round. 

He is in favor of good copy and to 
heck with the layout. Quote, “Let’s 
remember ‘that good headings and 
good copy make better first—and 
last—impressions than layouts ever 
did; yet, just prior to that state- 
ment he describes the reactions of a 
recipient of an attractive, well layed 
out catalog and states that the first 
steps toward making a sale are made. 
What more can a catalog do? 

He wants new dramatization (lay- 
out) and later warns one to shun lay- 
out stylizing. He then states that 
good catalog layout has been one real- 
ly new thing in advertising. Mr. 
Hasselmann declares that the layout 
man should do everything to keep the 
reader reading his catalog (more good 
layout needed), and then maintains 
that well written copy doesn’t need 
expensive layout and reproduction. 

[ think that if Mr. Hasselmann had 
simply said that a successful catalog 
required good copy and good lavout, 
he would have rung the bell instead 
of missing it. 

E. WaREHAM 
Advertising Manager, 
Vinco Corporation, 
Detroit. 


Railway Age Issues 
Annual Report 

Railway Age, New York, has published 
annual comprehensive statistical re- 
of railway operations in. 1946 and 
ze-up ol potential developments in the 
ir ahead. This annual statistical and 
tlook issue contains useful information 
members of the railroad, financial and 
dustrial fields. 


4 
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PIONEER IN 


THIS FIELD— 
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A careful analysis of circulation figures tells the | AIRPORTS ..... 6986 
story of AIRPORTS’ unmatched coverage of the BOOK A........2482 
nation's airport market. They show that among BOOK B........ 1012 
airport managers, municipal officials and fixedbase (/ BOOK C........ 919 
operators AIRPORTS delivers more coverage than BOOK D........ 2207 
any of the five leading aviation business papers. / BOOKE ....... 5522 


RECOGNITION OF SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL SERVICE 


These key men—who buy—or control buying—of every type of 
product for the operation and maintenance of airports and the sale 
and servicing of aircraft read AIRPORTS. 


Every issue brings them practical and valuable information and ideas for 
improving their operations, their service and increasing their profits. It is 
the only specialized magazine of airports — and it is recognized and read 
by the men who can give you the business you want from the airport market. 


YOUR DIRECT APPROACH TO THE ENTIRE AIRPORT MARKET... 


AIRPORTS — carries your story to... and keeps fav 
your story before every recognized airport mon- ie 
and fixed base operator in the industry — 


Sha ie gate a ergs 8. Wis NS 


AIRPORTS 


A HAIRE SPECIALIZED BUSINESS PAPER 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


NEW YORK- BOSTON: PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - DETROIT + ST. LOUIS- LOS ANGELES- ATLANTA+ LONDON 























Continuing Survey of 
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@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 


in- 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For ever GO years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











BIGGER AND BETTER! 


@ Our new location, with triple the floor 
space, greatly improves the facilities for 
our highly specialized clipping service. 
Manufacturers, agencies, associations and 
publishers are using this service to collect 
editorial publicity, to make research and 
market studies, to maintain competitive 
advertising files and to develop sales 
prospects 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 
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HOW TO PREPARE AN EMPLOYEE'S 
HANDBOOK 


By Charles C. Mercer and others 


Published 1946. by the National Foremen’s 
Institute, 

Deep River, Conn. 

Price: $17.50. 


More and more sales promotion and 
advertising departments are lending their 
creative and graphic talents to the task of 
preparing employe handbooks. 

Presented in a loose-leaf leather bind- 
ing, and thoroughly indexed, this book 
can prove a useful guide and check-list in 
paahe and organizing material for such 
ooklets. 

Six chapters review basic principles, 
company history, the employe's job, fed- 
eral legislation and income tax rules, 
preparation of a handbook and company 
policies, 

The remainder of the book is an alpha- 
betically-indexed check list of 578 topics 
covered in a broad cross-section of hand- 
books prepared in various industries. 

The manual was prepared by the staff 
of the National Foreman’s Institute under 
the direction of Charles C. Mercer, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Industrial 
Editors and editor of Deadline. 

The editors recommend designing of 
employe handbooks in loose-leaf form so 
that material, particularly legal and tax 
phases, may be kept up te date. 

A unique and valuable feature of the 
book is a sample handbook, “You and 
Your Job,” designed so that individual 
ages may be incorporated in a company 
a fe through photo-offset reproduc: 
tion or by purchase of electrotypes of il- 
lustrations foot the institute. 


COLOR PROPHET and POWER OF COLOR 
By Color Research Institute 


Published 1946, by the National Research 
Bureau. 

415 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 

Price: $35. 


Advertisers and agencies employing a 
volume of color in their catalogs, direct 
mail and space advertising will find these 
two portfolios valuable working tools. 

The Color Prophet contains 32 large 
color plates demonstrating various com- 
binations of colors in a variety of hues, 
tints, tones and screens that enable users 
to visualize the ultimate effect of color in 
advertising, packaging or displays. Each 
plate gives examples of illustrations in 
ben day, solid background, reverse color, 
line, highlight, halftone, and duotone 
treatments. “Forecasters” show the ef- 
fects obtained by various combinations of 
screens, rules, types and reverse types. 
A basic color chart facilitates harmonious 
combinations. An analysis of each fore- 
caster interprets the psychological effects 
gained by various color combinations as 
well as readability and attention factors. 

The Power of Color contains a funda- 
mental analysis of color and its psycho- 
logical and symbolic powers, with special 
attention to legibility and visibility. Sep- 
arate folders treat such subjects as color 
and layout in publications advertising, 
color and arrangement in displays, and 
color and design in packaging and direct- 
mail. 

Although much of the material is avail- 
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able from other sources familiar to art 
directors, the combination of these two 
books presents one of the most conven- 
ient, usable color manuals we have seen. 


TYPOGRAPHY, LAYOUT & ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION 


By Edwin H. Stuart and 
Grace Stuart Gardner 


Published 1946. by Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., 
422 First Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Price: $1. 


Newcomers to advertising as well as 
seasoned advertising production depart- 
ment personnel will find pointers on 
achieving above-par appearance in print- 
ing in this 46-page paper-bound book. It 
also explains the stages through which 
copy passes on its way to final publication. 

The authors, heading a Pittsburgh typo- 
graphic company, discuss type in great 
detail, and list basic fundamentals of good 
typography. They point out the Sete 
type classifications, proper use of italics, 
spacing, margins, and indentations. 

A chapter on reproduction describes 
electrotyping, mats, zinc etchings and off- 
set lithography. Display, balance, shape 
and tone harmony, color in advertising, 
and preparation of copy for the printer are 
also discussed. 

At the end of the text is an 11-page 
dictionary of technical terms used by 
typographers. 


PREPARATION AND USE OF VISUAL AIDS 
By Kenneth Haas and 
Harry Q. Packer 
Published i946, by Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 70 Fifth Ave. 
Price $4. 

During the war the U. S. Armed 
Forces found the use of visual training 
aids resulted in trainees gaining 25 to 
35% more in factual information and re- 
taining approximately 35% more of that 
information. The authors offer this fact 
as an argument for the use of visual aids 
in postwar training and promotional pro 
grams. Those interested in learning more 
about this form of presentation will find 
the chapters of this book filled with prac- 
tical information on the effective use of 
these aids. 

The authors explain the preparation 
and use of various types of aids, and 
include detailed lists of the sources of 
supply for them. Chapters cover motion 
pictures, training slides, charts and 
graphs, posters, manuals, photographs, 
models, television and other types. They 
describe the application of visual aids to 
personnel training, sales demonstration, 
displays and many other industrial uses. 


Reinhold Promotes Two 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New 
York, has promoted John G. Belcher t 
publishing director of Progressive Archi 
tecture and William P. Windsor to pub 
lishing director of Materials & Method 


Bendix Names Mara Ad Head 


William A. Mara has been appointe 
director of advertising of Bendix Avia 
tion Corporation, Detroit, succeedin 
Herbert L. Sharlock who has been give 
a leave of absence. 








AMA Completes Study 
of Annual Financial 
Report Statements 


NNUAL REPORTS of U. S. 
companies, devoting more atten- 
tion to factual, analytical explanation 
of specific business operations, are be- 
coming an effective means of ac- 
quainting stockholders, employes and 
the general public with business prob- 
lems and methods. 

This is among the conclusions of a 
103-page study of hundreds of annual 
reports made by the American Man- 
agement Association, New York, 
recently released to members. The 
study, a guide in annual report prep- 
aration, assembles and analyzes the 
experience and techniques of account- 
ants, auditors, company presidents, 
treasurers, public relation executives 
and other management personnel. 

Among the criteria of good annual 
reports, AMA’s study lists: 

1. Completeness, interest and 
clarity of explanation. 

2. Illumination of economic con- 
cepts important in relationships of 
the company to its various 
“publics.” 

3. The effect of changes in the 
purchasing power of the dollar on 
financial statements. 

4. Proper presentation of profits. 

§. Detailed explanation of the 
nature and data of accounting. 

6. Use of the best methods of 
presenting the major items on the 
balance sheet and income state- 
ments. 

7. Use of new accounting aids 
in presentation. 

8. Attention to employe’s interest 
and company relation to them. 

9. Improvement of stockholder 
relations. 

10. Proper preparation, printing 
and distribution. 

The study states that the first job in 
preparing annual reports is to find out 
the most important “publics” of the 
company and their chief interests, It 
asserts that the interest of the stock- 
holder before the war was in “how 
much did we make and how did we 
nake it?” and today is “how much 
lid we make and where are we going?” 
it also reports that employes and 
inions are interested in much the 
ame information as stockholders. 


Power Plant Engineering 
Marks Golden Anniversary 


Technical Publishing Company's Power 
‘lant Engineering, Chicago, observed its 
Oth birthday with a December anniver- 
ary issue. The special edition contained 
eprints of editorial and advertising pages 

early issues when the publication was 
amed Practical Engineering. 























$20,000,000,000 
ee bimate” a 1947 


aie REE 





The Associated General Contractors of America esti- 
mates that total construction volume in 1947 will 
reach 20 billion dollars, with 15 billion dollars in 
new construction. Governmental predictions fore- 


cast an even higher volume. 


Members of the A.G.C. will perform a large per- 
centage of the total value of this construction. The 
executives of these firms—the men who make the 
final decisions in the purchase of construction equip- 
ment and materials—are readers of The Constructor, 


the management paper of the construction industry. 


Plan now to reach these A.G.C. members through the 


advertising pages of their official publication, 


The 


CONSTRUCTOR 


Buildings - Highways - Airports - Railroads - Public Works 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C., 

123 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

35 SOUTH RAYMOND AVE., PASADENA 1, CALIF. 
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you 
SHOULD 
HAVE 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


« You do a better advertising job 





« You pay no more 
+» You get greater results 


« You are relieved of many bother- 
some, time-consuming details. 


We welcome the small advertiser with 
a@ promising future. 


Censult Us Without Obligation 


FRANKLIN FADER CO. 


Advertising « Marketing Counsel 
605 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Mitchell 2-8586 





erting them = 


ACETATE ENVELOPES 





PREFABRICATED HOMES 


lIlumination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 





sé 9 
A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning, Warm Als 
Heating and Roofing Trades. 
Used yeat after year by ever 200 
Industrial Advertisers whe knew 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, II. 


























Charts © Maps ® Slides ® Statistical 
Analysis © Graphic Presentation 


CHART-FACTS =<". 


Illustrated Brochure “A” on Request 
Out of town inquiries invited 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 
AND EXHIBITS 





Feb. 10-12. Canadian Hardware Expo- 
sition, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

_ Feb. 17. Chicago World Trade Con- 
ference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 17-20. Concrete Industries Expo- 
sition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 19-22. American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

Feb. 20-26. National Business Show 
(San Francisco), Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 23-27. National Association of 
Home Builders of the U. S. Show, Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 26-28. Association of Highway 
Officials of North Atlantic States, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2. Southwest Automotive 
Show, Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, 


Tex. 


Mar. 1-6. American Association of 
School Administrators, Auditorium, At- 
lantic City. 

Mar. 3-7. Institute of Radio Engineers 


Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Mar. 9-11. Southern Safety Conference 
and Exposition, Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham 

Mar. 9-12. National Institute of Dye- 
ing and Cleaning (formerly National As- 
sociation of Dyers and Cleaners), Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 

Mar. 10-14. American —s of Bak- 
ery Engineers Meeting and Display, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 11-12. Leather Show, New York. 

Mar. 11-13. Midwest Hotel 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-19. Chicago Production Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-20. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Mar. 18-20. Packagine Conference and 
Exhibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 18-21. New York State Associa- 
tion of Highway Engineers, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo 
_ Mar. 19-21. National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco 

Mar. 20-21 Paint Industries Show 
(Southern Paint, Varnish Production 
Club), Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 

Mar. 22-27. 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 24-27 
Petroleum 
Los Angeles 

Mar. 25-28. National Restaurant Show, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 27-29. Black Hills Building and 
Industrial Show, City Auditorium, Dead- 
wood, So Dakota. 


Mar. 3l-Apr. 2. Midwest Power Con- 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 4. Frozen Food —_ 
ment and Trade Show, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


Apr. (Tentative, date not set). Na- 


tional Premium Exposition, Palmer House, 


Chicago 


Show, 


Western Metal Exposition, 


American Association of 
Biltmore Hotel, 


Geologists, 
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Apr. 7-10. National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, 

Apr. 8-10. National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Armory, Boston. 


Apr. 8-11. Sixteenth American Man- 
agement Association Packaging Exposi- 
tion, Convention Hall, Philade:phia. 


Apr. 10-12. Eastern Arts Association, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Apr. 14-15. Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations (Convention and Ex- 
hibition of Industrial Safeguarding), Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

Apr. 14-17. Southern Machinery and 
Metals Exposition, Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta. 

Apr. 21-23. Canadian Restaurant As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibit, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

Apr. 21-25. National Sanitary Supply 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


Apr. 28-May. 1. American Foundry- 
men’s Association, Book-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

Apr. 28-May 2. American College of 
Physicians, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Apr. 29-May 1. Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Apr. 30-May 2. New England Hotel 
and Restaurant Show, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton. 

Apr. or May (Tentative). 
Aircraft Show, Los Angeles. 

May. (Date not set) All Southern Hotel 
and Restaurant Exposition, City Auditor- 
ium, Atlanta. 

May. (Tentative) Detroit 
Show, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

May 5-8. Midwest Safety Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

May 5-11. National 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. 

May 6-8. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

May 11-16. Radio Parts and Electronic 
Equipment Show, Chicago. 

May 12-15. American Mining Cor 
gress (Coal Convention and Exposition), 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland 

May 12-17. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

May 16-18. Laundry and Cleaners Al 
hed Trade Association (Educationa 
Clinic), Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

May 25-28.1 National Office Manage 
ment Association, Cincinnati (Hall not 
determined). 


National 


Builders 


Plastics 


Exposi- 


National Association of Put 


June 2-4. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New 


chasing Agents, 
York. 

June 2-6. Association of Operative 
Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 


June 8-11 (Tentative). Chemical I: 
stitute of Canada Exhibit, Banff, Alberta 
Canada (Hall not determined). 


June 9-13. American Medical Associa 
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tion (Technical and Scientific Exposition), 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

June 15-19. Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion of United States and Canada, 
Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

June 15-Sept. 15 (Tentative). World's 
Industrial Fair (First Opening), Million 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City. 

June 16-19. National 
Cost Accountants, Palmer 
cago. 


Association of 


House, Chi- 


Association of 


Hotel 


June 23-26. National 
Building Owners and Managers, 
Statler, Boston. 

June 23-28. Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, Atlantic City. 

June 29-July 5. American Library As- 
sociation, Auditorium, San Francisco. 

July 21-25. American Water Works 
Association and Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

Aug., Ist week. Automobile Accessories 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
22-Sept. 6. National 
Toronto deter- 


Canadian 


(Hall not 


Aug. 
Exhibition, 
mined). 

Aug. 25-28. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Pacific National Ex- 
hibition, Vancouver, B. C., Canada (Hall 
not determined). 

Sept. 15-19. New England Water 
Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Sept. or Oct. National Hardware 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland (Hall not 
letermined). 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Oct. or Nov. (Tentative). Chicago 
Automobile Show, International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago. 

Nov American Institute of Laun- 
lering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 3-7. Second International Light- 
g Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of Car- 
onated Beverages Exposition, Public 
\uditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov 29-Dec 

liseum, Chicago. 


Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Exposi- 
n, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


2-5. 


National Farm Show, 


Marshall Joins Sweet’s Catalog 


Sam L. Marshall, Jr., has been appoint- 

assistant district manager of Sweet's 

talog Service of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
Detroit. 


jones Joins Hopper Agency 


Spencer Jones, technical 
lustrial advertisers and advertising 
lustrial dvert J 1 g 
encies on accounts dealing with build- 
ts, power plant, agricultural and chem- 
il materials and equipment, has joined 
e staff of Schuyler Hopper Company, 
ew York. 


counsel for 


YOU'RE NOT JUST BUYING NUMBERS. . . 
YOU'RE BUYING QUALITY OF NUMBERS. . . 


—_--—_— 


Total number of readers plus the high buy- 
ing power of those readers are the factors 
that make a great business paper a great 
sales producer. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY readers are 
heavyweights in their own organizations— 
they are progressive owners, managers, 
superintendents and foremen of America's 
leading milk plants. All of the important 
buying executives subscribe to MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY. They gladly pay the 
full subscription price, without premiums 


or discounts, because MILK PLANT 


Published by 
NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
327 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


SINCE 





WHEN YOU BUY MILK PLANT MONTHLY’S 
NATIONAL COVERAGE OF 
ya 


/ .?, 


MONTHLY is the recognized authority— 
the down-to-earth specialized technical 
journal. It enjoys exceptionally high read- 
er interest, and is frequently quoted by 
scientific journals. 

That's the type of business paper you 
want to carry your message to the impor- 
tant buyers in this great 7!/2 billion dollar 
industry. 

You can do a top-notch selling job in 
this industry through MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY at low cost. 12 full pages for 
one year costs only $1,740. 














When you consider the solid sales areas for your 


se equipment or materials, 


Indiana-Ohio . . 


don’t overlook [Illinois- 


. the ‘‘Always Good Market’’ where 


public works projects for 1947 alone involve the 
spending of $850,000,000! And when you consider the 


best sales approach to this rich tri-state region, re- 


member Construction Digest 


... the bi-weekly buying 


guide for 8,000 engineers, contractors 


and public officials who make the 


important buying decisions. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Indiana Ohio Public Work 


Illinois 
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Circulation 


DOUBLE 


Pre-War 


WHY? 


Because more thousands 
than ever before—spend- 
ing more millions than 
ever before—are enjoying 
pleasure boating. 


— 
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THAIT’S WHY 


















so many of Yachting’s ad- 
vertisers have renewed with 
bigger-than-ever schedules. 
That’s why the New York 
Boat Show was the greatest 
ever—and why the Chicago 
Boat Show in February is 
destined to top all records 
for the middle west. 











YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street + New York 17, N.Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 




















Index to Advertisers 


*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Outes... 
*Advertising Publications, Inc.. 





137, 142-143 
70- 





133 


(ye 71 
*American Exporter - ine 147 
*American Machinist 86-87 
*American Metal Market ...................... 152 
*American Society of Mechanical 
(EE 133 
*Airports ..... 153 
*Associated Business Papers ..... , 97 
Automotive & Aviation Industries... 61 
*Aviation and Automotive inc 153 
*Aviation Maintenance................ 118 
Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 154 
Black Diamond ...... sianbiabeeiniebeeniinitaiiia 154 
*Bramson Publishing Co. eedniiainestiiaieenig 10 
*Brewer’s Digest ................ — 148 
a OD ee 115 
*Business Publishers International 
ccnsdidtiindbianndeanhauanin 14 
Buyers Register 141 
Caminos Y Calles peiimenieiains 26 
*Canadian Industrial Equipment News 128 
*Ceramic Data Book ...................... 115 
PED DRED ccntenctcstenssssunintneenes 115 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Chart Facts . 


*Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
el 82-83 


*Chemical Engineering .. 
*Chemical Engineering Catalog... 
*Chicago Journal of Commerce 
*Chilton Publications = 
Cleworth Publishing Co. 
*Coal Age ... 
Concrete Publishing Corp. 
*Conover-Mast Corp... 
*Construction Digest 
*Construction Methods , “ 
*Construction News Monthly” ‘ 
*Constructioneer 
Constructor, The 


*Distribution Age 

*Dodge, F. W., Corp. 

*Domestic Engineering 

*Domestic — -ppumaned Publications 
Doring-Schmitt seat 


Eastman Kodak Co 

*Electrical Manufacturing 
*Electrical World ......... 
*Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News Record 


*Factory 
Fensholt Co. 

*Food Preview 
Foundry, The ........... 
Franklin Fader Co. 
*Fritz Publications 


*Gage Publishing Co 
Gardner Publications 
*Gillette 
Glenfield Plastics 
julf Publishing Co. 


*Haire Publishing Co. 

Haynes Lithograph Co 
*Heating & Ventilating 
*Heating, Piping & Air Cond. 


*Ice Cream Review, The - 
Illumination Publishing Co., “Ine. 
*Industrial Equipment News . 
*Industrial Marketing . 
*Industrial Press . 

*Industrial Publications, Inc. 
*Industry & Power 
International Business 


“Machines. 
Iron Age, The .. = 


*Keeney Publishing Co 


Publishing Co. sion 


sie Third om 
56 


g2- 83 


94, 118 
157 

99 

130 
149 
155 


11r 
90-91 
6-7 
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150 
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"65 
23 
156 
149 
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*For Detailed Reference Data, See THE MARKET DATA BOOK. 
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*Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co. .......... 150 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.  ....--..-.-cc0-----s-++ 123 
oo U0 eae 138 
*MacRae’s Bluebook ...............---..----++---- 135 
Machine Design ...... ..-. 100-101 
*Machinery ... 104-105 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping Review 57 
*Mass Transportation  ~......................0--- 150 
McGraw-Hill Digest ........ aetna 79 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 20-21 
*Mechanical Engineering ..... si 133 
Metal Industries ena ; - 18 


*Milk Dealer, The ............... digialetiinn 67 








*Milk Plant Monthly sonieatians * 157 
*Mill & Factory ..............................Fourth Cover 
EE ae 75 
OO —F EE 147 
National Industrial Advertisers Ass'n. 145 
*National Butter & Cheese Journal .... 67 
*National Milk Publishing Co., Inc. .... 157 
National Petroleum News. .................. 24-25 
*National Provisioner pacttienninie 134 
*New Equipment Digest ... 85 
New York Times . suanscesiinitina = 8 
SITE. <cienitivensine nanniniaineneaiane 12-13 
i EEE : 89 
*Olsen Publishing Name coon 67 
PanAmerican Publishing Co................. 144 
*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog ............ 149 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, The 149 
Peck, James 0. Co... 69 
*Penton Pub. Co. . 23, , 16-77, 85, 100- = 
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*Proceedings of The I. R. 7 
*Product Engineering ....... 
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What does it do? 

How does work? 

Ae specifications included? 
About what does it cost? 
Then send these dala and 
a portrait of the product to 
Industrial Equipment News. 
The more 

fecke ths bile dhe shade 
lion fo 53,000 plant men. 


Many of them are your fres- 
Bill Irish 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW Data 























A Big Market For 


Lacquers 
Solvents 
Stains 
Enamels 
Varnishes 
Synthetics 
Spray Guns 
Drying Ovens 
Conveyors 
Compressors 
Spray Booths 
Our special Department 
‘losely followed by. the 
rin: gy S. for your = 
tdvertising on the above Publications 


finishing room _ require- 
tents, 


-WOOD PRODUCTS 





on Media 





The following Sopee | in business 
Paper specifications been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 
Heating & Ventilating 
Buyers’ Directory 

Rates effective as of November, 
1946, for Heating 8 Ventilating 
Buyers’ Directory are as follows: Two 
pages, $325; one page, $145; 2 page, 
$100 and 4 page, $55. 
Caminos Y Calles 

Caminos Y Calles has announced 
rates for its Annual Reference and 
Data Edition. The rate for one page 
is $125; the rate for 10 pages is $75 
per page. The first edition will be 
published in August, 1947. Last forms 
close June 1, 1947. 


Western Builder 


The new rates for Western Builder, 
effective Jan. 1, 1947, are as follows: 
Times 1Page ‘%%Page % Page 
1 $65 $36 $23 
6 60 33 20 
12 55 30 18 

There are two 3% inch columns 
to the page. 
Machinery 
Machinery recently announced a 
change in its classified and re-sale 
section. The new one inch, single 
column rate is $8. The page contains 
three 21% inch columns, thirty inches 
to the page. 
Office Appliances 
The new rate card, effective Jan. 1, 
1947, lists the following rates: 
Times 1Page %4%Page 14 Page 
1 $174 $93 $50 
6 150 81 44 
12 138 75 41 


Twelve time rates apply only on 
consecutive insertions. 


Corrections 

Incorrect circulation figures for 
Packing and Shipping were published 
in the 1947 Market Data Book Num- 
ber of INDUsTRIAL MARKETING. Pub- 
lisher states that the circulation is 
4,935, divided as follows: paid, 1,390; 
controlled, 3,350; other unpaid dis- 
tribution, 195. 

Under “Group Publishers,” the 
Market Data Book credited owner- 
ship of Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News to Thomas Publishing 
Company. While Thomas is sales repre- 
sentative in the United States, Cana- 
dian Industrial Equipment News in 
owned and published by National 
Business Publications, Ltd., Garden- 
vale, Que. 
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HEATING EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURER OFFERS 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


The man we want is now em- 
ployed as assistant to a capable, 
experienced sales promotion mana- 
ger. He could handle the mana- 
ger’s job but his boss is too healthy 
to die and too competent to be 
fired. 


So he would benefit from a 
change. 


He would like to locate with 
the leading manufacturer in its 
respective field that has a big 
job to do, and if done satisfacto- 
rily, he will be given full responsi- 
bility for sales promotion activities 
within 12 to 18 months. 


This man is a veteran, not over 
35 years of age, a college gradu- 
ate, preferably in engineering but 
experienced in sales promotion and 
advertising. 


He can write semi-technical bul- 
letins and product sales folders— 
preséntations that sell heating 
equipment to engineers, architects, 
builders, dealers, and consumers, 


He can develop, organize, and 
present complete sales training 
programs to company salesmen, re- 
tail and wholesale trade groups. 


He can speak effectively before 
small and large groups—salesmen, 
laymen, or the “brass,” it makes 
no difference. 


He can create outstanding ex- 
hibits, handle trade shows and con- 
ventions. 


Preference will be given to a 
man with these qualifications, 
especially if his experience is in 
the heating or associated building 
fields. To the man who can quali- 
fy we will pay $5,000 to $6,000 
the first year and a substantial in- 
crease during the second and third 
years if he proves his executive 
and creative ability. 


If you are looking for an op- 
portunity to “‘run your own show” 
and receive full recognition for 
your abilities, this opening is your 
opportunity. 

Apply by letter, giving complete 
information, attach recent photo 
of yourself, and list references 
which we may contact prior to 
personal interview which will be 
arranged if your application justi- 
fies it. All samples of your work 
will be returned on request, and 
correspondence held in strict con- 
fidence. 


Box 382, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., 
CHICAGO, 11, ILL. 











ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 

The Fensholt 
) Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-the 
spot’’service is avail 
able for all merchan 

dising needs at minimum cost. 


Export Advertising 
With export 


counsel in New 
York, latest in- 
formation is as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum visil- 
bility and turn- 
over. Also cour - 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
= ptiNe,* 
é ADVERTISING 
¥ 0 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

*wet™® CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





+ 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1042. Coal and the Coal Miner. 

Reprinted from the December, 1946, 
Coal Age, this 16-page booklet outlines 
the history of the United Mine Workers 
from the time John L. Lewis took con- 
trol in 1919 to the settlement of the sec- 
ond bituminous walkout last Dec. 7. It 
traces the UMW’'s disintegration during 
the 20's and early 30's and rapid regrowth 
after 1933. The end of the last labor 
crisis, the article points out, found the 
attitude of government, public and miner 
more favorable to the operator than any 
time in the past. In conclusion the editors 
present a 14-point reform plan that op 
erators might urge on Congress 


1043. Prospects for 1947 in the Metol- 
working Industry. 


Management in the metalworking in- 
dustries predicts new highs in production 
and employment for their industry in 
1947, according to this special report pre- 
pared by Steel. These men predict pro- 
duction will reach over $55 billion, and 
employment over 5 million. More than 
2,500 executives replied to questionnaires 
prepared by the editors of Steel. Based 
upon their replies, this report graphically 
presents the 1947 outlook in the indus- 
try for production, plant capacity, em- 
ployment, shifts in industry, production 
costs, sales and distribution costs, prices 
and profits 


1044. Market Studies in the Process 
Industries. 

These are the first four reports in a 
series of quantitative market studies for 
process industry equipment. They are pub- 
lished by the Reinhold Publishing Corpo- 
ration, New York. Each report deals with 
a specific type of equipment used in the 
process industries and presents data on 
present installations, planned purchases, 
operational and specification information, 
and purchasing factors. The reports in 
this first group deal with “Materials- 
Handling Equipment,” “Pipe, Tubing and 
Fittings,” “Dust-Collection Equipment” 
and “Instrumentation and Control.” All 
reports are distributed without charge to 
manufacturers of the equipment covered. 
Copies are.available to others at $2 


1045. Chart-Facts. 


Sidney Lieberman, president of Chart- 
Facts, New York consultants in the 
preparation of corporate reports, reviews 
trends in visual presentation of business 
facts in this new brochure. The brochure 
is almost entirely graphic in form. It 
presents what the author considers above- 
average examples of visual presentations 
from recent annual reports Mr. Lieber- 
man lists the techniques that are most im- 
portant in this form of business report 
better typography; attractive layout, color, 


cost through Industrial 


and art work: and the increased use of 
charts, diagrams, maps and pictures. 


1046. To get the Right Information to 
the Right Man at the Right Time. 

This is a 32-page booklet describing 
Sweet's Catalog Service—an inter-industry 
product information system to bring buy- 
ers and sellers together. Following this 
organization's own principles of catalog 
design, it presents the nature of the serv 
ice, how it is rendered and its advantages 
A back-cover pocket contains separate 
four-page folders which give specific in- 
formation on each of the seven Sweet's 
files 


1047. Jobs Advertising Can Do. 
Construction Methods and Engineering 
News Record have combined in present: 
ing this handbook on increasing efficiency 
in industrial advertising. It shows the 
relationship between advertising and sell 
ing, and points out the many jobs that 
good advertising can do. It demonstrates 
to each individual advertiser how his ad- 
vertising can be made do an efficient 


selling job. 


1048. The Diamond Industry in 1945. 


This report on the diamond industry 1n 
1945 was written by Sydney H. Ball, 
Rogers, Mayer & Ball, New York, en 
gineering company. It is published by 
The Jex elers’ ( irc ular Keystone. It 
provides an account of the mining, cut- 
ting, distribution and use of diamonds 
during 1945 in countries where significant 
quantities of diamonds are produced, 
processed or purchased. 


1049. Outline of California 
Works Program for 1946-48. 

Published by Ilestern Construction 
News, this report is an analysis of the 
more than $1 billion worth of public 
works that have been tentatively sched- 
uled for California during the three years 
1946-48. The figures are broken-down 
into State, Federal and local works. 
Tables show the location and types of 
work, estimated costs, and the funds 
available. 


1050. The Railway Market. 


Railroads today are handling the larg: 
est volume of traffic in their peacetimé 
history, according to this survey of the 
railroad industry by the Simmons-Board 
man Publishing Corporation, New York 
The report points out that the trend it 
freight traffic continues upward. Th 
four-page brochure further indicates th« 
size of the railroad market by showin 
the existence of a 15-year backlog of un 
filled railroad equipment needs, not just 
a wartime backlog. The brochure als 
contains data on Simmons-Boardman pub 
lications reaching the railroad market. 


Public 


Information compiled by publishers and others can be secured without 
Marketing or direct from the 


publishers. 
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